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THK SECRET MESSAGE OF BODHI-DIIARMA 
(OR, THE CO^s^TENT OF ZEN EXPERIENCE) 

What is the meaning of Bodhi-Dharma’s coming from 
the west? This is one of the rjiiestioiis 

most freciaently met with in the history of Zen Buddhism 
and considered one of the most important subjects in the study 
of Zen. The question, however, is not at all concerned with 
the coming of Bodlu-Dharma to China as an historical event, 
that is, with the historical signification of Bodhi-Dliarma in 
Chinese Buddhism. His landing on the southern shore of 
China is recorded as taking place in the first year of P^u- 
thing (520 A.D.). But the question has nothing to do with these 
things. Zen is above space-time relations, and naturally even 
above historical facts. Its follo^vers are a singular set of 
transcendentalists. 'When they ask about the first coming of 
Bodhi-Dharma to China, their idea is to get into the inner 
meaning, if there W'ere any, of his special teaching, which is 
thought to be spiritually transmitted to his successors. For 
there had been so many foreign Buddhist teachers and schol- 
ars who came to China before Bodhi-Dharma, and they were 
all learned and pious and translated many Buddhist texts 
into the Chinese language; some of them were even great 
adepts in meditation, and performed wonderful deeds moving 
the affections of unseen spiritual beings who used to live 
all over China in those ancient days. This being so, perhaps 
there was no special need for Bodhi-Dharma to appear among 
them, if not for some well-defined purpose characteristically 
distinguishing Mm from his numerous predecessors. “What 
was this message then? What mission did he have for the 
people of the" Far-East? , 
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As to that, Bodlii-Dharma did not make any open decla- 
ration, he simply vanished from the world keeping Ihmself 
in complete retirement at Sung-shan in the dominion of 
Wei for nine long years as tradition has it. If he had any 
message to* give to Chinese Buddhists concerning the truth 
of Buddhism, it must have been something quite unique and 
quite out of the way. What was his reason to keep himself 
in absolute secrecy? What is the signification of his silent 
teaching? Perhaps when this is mastered, Buddhism may 
yet open up some hidden treasure Avhich cannot be described 
in words and reasoned out logically. The question, therefore, 
What is the meaning of Bodhi-Dharma's coming from the 
west?'' points directly to the presence of, some truth innerly 
and mystically lying in the system of Buddhism. It amounts 
to this : What is the essence of Buddhism as understood by 
the first patriarch of Zen Buddhism? Is there anything in 
Buddhism which cannot be expressed and explained in the 
canonical writings classified into the three baskets" and 
arranged in twelve divisions? Shortly, what is the truth of 
Zen? All the answers, therefore, given to this all-important 
question are so many different ways of pointing to the ulti- 
mate truth. 

As far as it is recorded in history still in existence, the 
question seems to have been first raised in the latter half of 
the seventh century, that is, about one hundred and fifty 
years after the coming of Bodhi-Dharma, but the idea must 
have been in a state of brewing for some time before. When 
Hui-neng, the sixth patriarch, established what may be called 
the native Chinese school of Zen in contradistinction to the 
Indian Zen of the first patriarch, Chinese Buddhists must 
have come to realise the significance of the spiritual message 
of the Zen patriarchs. Since then the question, What is 
the meaning of the first patriarch's coming from the west?" 
naturally came to be one of the most meaningful subjects to 
be discussed among the Zen followers. 
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THE SECRET MESSAGE OF R01)^I-l>^TAK^rA 

The first questioner as to the meaning of Dharma’s 
eoming to China was Tan-nen (±0^) and Yejo (tgllS), accord- 
ing to Y/ie of the Lam.p\ ^Yh.o in the latter 

half of the seventh century came to Y'^e-an (S*^) the national 
teacher and asked ' ' What is the meaning of the first patri- 
arch's coming from the west?" The teacher answered, Why 
don't you ask about your own mind?" ^^AVhat is our own 
mind, sir?" You should contemplate the secret working." 
''What is the secret working, sir?" The teacher merely opened 
and closed his eyes, instead of giving any oral explanation. 

Perhaps the next questioner on record was a certain monk 
who came to Cienso of Kakurin Q®#), very early in 

the eighth century and asked the question to which the master 
answered, "When you understand, it is not understood; 
when you doubt, it is not doubted." Another time his answer 
was, "It is that which is neither understood nor doubted, again 
neither doubted nor understood." 

As in other cases the masters' answers to the question 
show such an endless variety as to bewilder the uninitiated, 
making them wonder how they could ever expect to see into 
its essence through this labyrinth of thought. And the worst 
thing is that the variety of answers increases in proportion 
with the frequency of the question asked, for no masters will 
ever give the same answer as far as wording goes:, indeed if 
they did there would have been no Zen long before this. 
The originality and individuality, however, thus shown by 
the masters, instead of clearing up the matter, complicates it 
to the utmost. But when one goes carefully over the answers, 
it is not so difficult to handle them under a certain number 
of headings. Of course, this classifying does not mean that 
the unintelligibility grows thereby less unintelligible, only 
that it may help the student to a certain extent, however 
tentatively, to find some clues to the orientation of Zen. The 
following is thus my imperfect attempt to erect a few sign- 
posts for the guidance of the Zen student. 
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(1) Cases wliere an object near-by is made use of in 
answering the question. The master when questioned may 
happen to be engaged in some work, or looking out of the 
window, or sitting quietly in meditation, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation uill come his resjTonse. The objects thus 
connected with his doing at the time may be alluded to in 
his answer. Whatever he may say therefore on such occasions 
is not an abstract assertion on an object deliberately chosen 
for the illustration of his point. Yisan (iiUl), for instance, 
questioned by Kyozan (#111) answered, “What a fine lantern 
this!” Probably he was looking at a lantern at the moment, 
or it stood nearest to them and came in most convenient for 
the master to be utilised for his immediate purpose. On 
another occasion his answer to the same question may not 
be the same; he is sure to find it more desirable and appro- 
priate to demonstrate Zen in some other way. This is where 
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TO— I have no answer to give.’' Eyozan Yenkwan (^iJj 
Don’t talk nonsor^^ Kytiho Fuman 
— “ What is the use of asking others?” Homei Dosei (fS9i1 
‘ I have never been to the western world. ’ ’ Yangaku 
Shi Here goes another walking the same old 

way,” Hongakii Shiiichi ) — ^^It is like selling 

water by the riverside.” Honei Jinyu It is 

like adding frost to snow.” Rynge Kyoton — “This 

is the hardest question to answer.” Sekito Kisen 
— “ Ask the post standing there.” When this was not com- 
prehended by the inquiring monk the master said, “My 
ignorance is worse than yours.” Kinzan Dokin (fMl-iliE'lic) 
— “ Your question is not to the point.” The monk asked, 
“ How shall I get it to the point?” I will tell you when 
I am dead,” was the master’s way to get it to the point. 

I cannot help quoting Rinzai here, who was sin- 

gularly logical with regard to this question though he was 
notorious for his “rough” treatment of the monks and for 
his exclamation ^ ‘ Kioats. ’ ^ When he was asked about the 
meaning of the patriarchal arrival from the west, he said, 
“ If thei^ were any meaning, no one could save oven him- 
self.” “If there were no meaning here what is it tliat the 
second patriarch is said to have attained the truth under 
Bodhi-Dharma?” “What is called ‘attained,’” said the 
master, “is really ‘ not-attained.’ ” “If that is the case, 
what is the meaning of ‘ not-attained ’?” Rinzai explained; 
“ Just because your mind is ever running after every object 
tliat comes before it and knows not where to restrain itself, it is 
<Ieclared by a patriarch that you are the foolish seeker of an- 
other head over your own. If you turn your light within your- 
self as you are told to do, without delay, and reflect, and stop 
seeking things external, you will realise that your own mind 
and those of the Buddhas and patriarchs do not ditfer one 
from the other. When you thus come to a state of doing 
nothing, you are said to have attain^ to the truth,” 
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(3) Oases where the masters appeal to “direct action.” 
Ihis has irot taken place frequently with regard to the pre- 
sent question, though appealing to direct action is quite an 
ordinary proceeding in the demonstration of Zen Buddliism 
since the time of Baso whose case is related here. He 

W'as one of the greatest masters in the history of Zen, and 
in fact it was due to his masterly way of handling Zen that 
it came to be recognised as a great spiritual force in (.'hina. 
’'i^hen Suiryo (jKW) asked Baso as to the meaning of Dharma’s 
coming from the west, Baso at once garc the questioiK'r a 
kick over the chest which sent him down to tlie ground. 
This however awakened Suiryo to the realisation of the trutli 
of Buddhism, for when he stood up again on his feet he 
declared this, clapping his hands and laughing loudly : ‘ ‘ Ihnv 
very strange ! how very strange ! all the samadhia without 
number and all the religious truths unfathomable— I know 
them all now through and through even as they are revealed 
at the tip of one single hair.” He then made a bow and 
quietly retired. 

(4) Cases in which some kind of movement is involved 
either on the part of the master or on the part of the monk. 
This is a most favourite method with the master, and we 
can readily see why it is so. Inasmuch as Zen is not to be 
explained in words, acting must be resorted to in order to 
bring its truth nearer home to the student. Since Zen is the 
truth of life, something more intimate and immediate than 
words is to be made use of, and this can be found in some 
kind of movement symbolising life as it moves on. Words 
may be used too, but in this case they are not meant to con- 
vey ideas, but merely as expressive of something living and 
doing work. This also explains why cries or exclamations or 
ejaculations serve sis answers by the Zen masters. 

When Seppo and Gensha were mending a 

fence, Gensha asked, “ What is the meaning of Dharma’s 
coining from the west?-” Seppo shook the fence. Gensha 
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said, '' What is the use of making so much ado?” Seppo 
requested, " How with you then!” Gensha said, " Kindly 
pass me the mieh-t’ou.” (^H). 

When Tosu Daido met Suibi iWM) hi the 

Dharma Hall, he asked the master about the meaning of the 
patriarchal visit from India. Suibi the master kept on look- 
ing back for a while. Daido wanted some express instruction, 
whereupon Suibi said, " Do you want another dipperfiil of 
dirt over your head? This latter remark means that the 
questioner had already been once bathed in dirt and did not 
know the fact. When Suibi turned back, there was an answer 
to the question, and if Daido had his eye already opened he 
could have seen into the meaning wnthout further asking for 
special wordy instruction. But he failed, hence the master^s 
reproach, which, however, ought not to be understood as 
implying any feeling of slight or unkindness on the part of 
the master. In all Zen "mondo” or transactions, absolute 
sincerity and confidence exists between master and disciple. 
Wording may be quite frequently strong and impatient, but 
this is the way with the Zen master, who only wants to 
attract such souls as do not break down under his training 
staff. Zen is by no means a democratic religion. It is in 
essence meant for the elite. 

A monk came from Isan (jlSlll) to Kyogen C#®) when 
the latter asked the monk; "There was once a monk who 
asked Isan concerning the patriarch’s idea of coming to China, 
and Isan in answer held up his hossu. Now how^ do you 
understand the meaning of Isan’s action?” Eeplied the monk, 
"The master’s idea is to elucidate mind along with matter, 
to reveal truth by means of an objective reality.” "Your 
understanding,” the master said, "is all right as far as it 
goes. But what is the use of hurrying so to theorise?” The 
monk now turned round and asked, " What will be your 
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understanding?” Kyogeu held up his Jiossu like the other 
master. 

Kyogen once put his hand into his pocket, and when 
he got it out it was formed into a fist, which hn opened as 
if handing the contents over to the questioner. The latter 
kneeled down and extended both hands in the attitude of 
receiving. Said Kydgen, “ What is this?” The monk made 
no reply. 


It was again this same Kyogen who propo.sed the well- 
known ks-an of a man in a tree. The ko-an runs thus: 
‘ It is like a man over a precipice one thousand feet high, he 
is hanging himself there with a branch of a tree between’his 
teeth, his feet are off the ground, and his hands are not taking 
hold of anything. Suppose now some one come to him and a,.sk 
him the question, ‘ What is the meaning of the first na triarch 
coming from the west?’ If this man should open his mouth 
to answer, he is sure to fall and lose bis life: but if ho should 
make no answer, he must be said to ignore the questioner. 
At this critical moment what ought he to do?” 

A monk asked Rakuho about Dharma’s coming, 

and the master striking his straw-chair with the hossu, said, 
Do you understand?” When the monk confessed his inabi- 
lity to understand, the master gave this to him, “A sudden 
thundering up in the sky and the whole world is taken aback 
whi e„a frog way down in the well has not even raised ite 
n^cl. Was the inquisitive monk the frog in the old well? 
Ihe master’s tongue was sharp and sarcastic. Basho, the 
Japanese “haiku”* poet, has the following verse: 
Ihe old pond-^ frog jumps in— the sound of water!” It 
was this sound that awakened him to the truth of Zen Bud- 
d^sm. The experience itself could not be expressed in anv 
oaer way, hence the haiku merely descriptive of the occasioi;. 
The frog often figures in Japanese literature and has many 
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poetieaL associations often suggestive of peace and loneliness. 

(5) Oases where things impossible in this relative world 
of causation are referred tof Ryiige Kyoton said, 

Wait iintil the dark stone turtle begins to talk, when I 
shall tell yon what is the meaning of the patriarch's visit 
here." Dosan's answer to Rytige w-as of the same impossible 
order when the latter wished to know the meaning of this 
historical event, for he said, ' ^ Wait until the 1 liver Tnng 
flows backwards when this will be told you." The strange 
thing was that the River did run backwards and Ryugo 
understood the meaning of this remark. 

Baso, who, as I repeatedly said, figures most prominently 
in the history of Zen, proposed a similar condition to Ho the 
lay Buddhist disciple, in his answer to the question at issue: 

When you drink up in one draught all the waters in the 
River Hsi, I will tell you the meaning of the patriarchal 
adventure." All these are impossibilities so long as space- 
time relations remain what they are to our final consciousness ; 
they will only be intelligible when we are ushered into a 
realm beyond our relative experience. But as the Zen masters 
abhor all abstractions and theorisations, their propositions, 
read so outrageously incoherent and nonsensical. Notice how 
the following answers too harp on the same string of tran- 
scendentalism: 

Hoku-in Tsu answered, ''A dead pine-tree is 

hung over the wall, and the bees are busily sucking the 
flowers." Sekimon So answered, ^^See the ships 

sailing over the mountains of Chiu-li." 

A monk came to a master called Sekiso Shoku 
gc) to be enlightened on the subject of the patriarchal visit, 
and the master said; Suppose a man is down at the bottom 
of a well one thousand feet deep; if you could get him out 
without using a bit of rope, I would give you the answer as 
to the meaning of our patriarchal visit here." The monk 
did not evidently hike this very seriously, for he said, 
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Lately, venerable Oho of Konan was given a monastexy t(> 
preside over, and be is also giving us all kinds of instruction 
on tbe subject. ’ ’ Sboku called a boy-attendant and ordered liim 
“to take this lifeless fellow out.” The boy-attendant, who 
later came to be known as Kyozan, one of the most masterful 
hands in Zen, afterwards asked Tangen dfil) how to get 
out the man in the well, when the master exclaimed, “ Why 
this fool, who is in the well?” The boy-attendant still later 
asked Isan as to the means of getting the man out of the 
bottom of the well. Isan called out, “ {) Yejaku!” 
as this was the name of the young monk. When Yefaku 
responded^ “ Yes, master!” the master said, “There, he is 
outL’ When the monk later beaime a fully-qualified adept 
in Zen and took charge of the monastery at KyOzan, he 
referred to these adventures of his, saying, “ Under Tangen, 

I got the name, while under Isan I got the ground.” May 
we substitute here philosophy for “name” and experience 
for ground”? 

(6) Cases where truism is asserted. This is just the 
opposite of the foregoing. Ummon (gpg) said: “ 0 monks 
• you go around the world trying to see into the meaning of 
the patriarch’s coming from the west, but this is known better 
by the pillar standing in front of you. Do you want to know 
ow it is that the pillar understands the meaning of the 
patriarchal visit to this country?” This seems so far to oo 
against truism, but after proposing this question Ummon 
proceeds to answer it himself, saying, “ Mne times nine are 
eighty-one.” The Zen master has here turned into a math- 
ematician. Evidently he thinks that the liultiplication table 
explains the truth of Buddhism. His aUusion to the pillar 
appears to complicate his position, but this is his artful device 
{upaya-kausalya); when “nine times nine are eighty-one” 

IS grasped, the whole procedure gives up its secrets if there 
^ire any. 

The Zen student is now asked how to establish an in- 
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liererit relationship between the impossible statements men- 
tioned above and the truism asserted by Uminon. Are tliey 
at all reconcilable? They must be. Otherwise, the masters 
would not be giving the irreconcilables as solutions of the 
same problem. If there is such a thing as Zen, there must 
be some way, in which all contradictions are to be sjmthesised. 
This is indeed where all the masters of Zen Buddhism ex- 
haust their genius, and as they are not philosophers but 
pragmatists, they a.ppeal to an experience and not to verbalism, 
—an experience which is so fundamental as to dissolve all 
doubts into a harmonious unification. All the matter-of-fact - 
ness as well as the impossibility of the master’s statements 
must thus be regarded as issuing directly from their inmost 
unified experience. 

Temmoku Man said, Once in three years there 

is a leap year.” This was a truism when the lunar calendar 
was in vogue. Everbody knew it, but what connection has 
it to the patriarchal visit? The inquiring monk said, What 
are you talking about?” The master’s reply was, ‘^The 
chrysanthemum festival takes place in the ninth month of 
the year.” This is another truism, for the ninth day of the 
ninth month has been celebrated by the Chinese as well as 
by the Japanese when the chrysanthemum is at the height 
of its season. The number nine is a lucky number with the 
Chinese, and when it is doubled, it is doubly lucky, hence 
the celebration. But does this explain the meaning of 
Dharma’s coming over to China early in the sixth century? 
Bukkan Yegon’s (ffliSli) answer was, “When you taste 
vinegar you know it is sour; when you taste salt you know 
it is salty.” 

A monk asked Sansho Yenen as to the mean- 

ing of the patriarch’s coming from the west, and the master 
anWered, “ Tainted meat collects flies.” The monk reported 
this to Koke who however expressed his disagreement. 

Whereupon the monk asked, “What is the meaning of the 
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patriarch’s arrival here?” Kske replied, “ Oji the back of 
•a broken-down donkey there are enough flies.” In what 
point does Koke differ from Shansho as lie claims he doe.s? 
As iar as flies go, does it make much difference to them 

whether they are ui»n tainted meat or on a donkev about 
to die? 

T> of silence are not many, I quote one. When 

vy^u i yobin was approached with the que,stion 

of Dharma’s visit, he kept silent. Later when he died, his 
disciples wanted to erect a stone monument recording his life 
■and sayings; among the latter there was this incident of 
silence. At the time Ummon was head-monk and they asked 
him how they should proceed to write out this silence on 
the part of the master. Ummon simply said, Master'” 
Ummon was famous for his one-word answers, he was 
no TOster of ivords. Indeed if one had to say something and 
tois to the utmost limit of bare necessity, a single word, no 

T^e ol t'''' r* m~>ose. 

wt 7T I thini as 

we can reaMy observe and which of those implications was 

.indeed 7^®“ lie uttered it will be a problem 

1 the Zen student to unravel. Does it really clarify 
e meaning of the silence which was to be engraved on the 

(aS-«) later wrote 

a Aen poem on this: 

majestically like a mountain, 

1 woidT for all righte and wrongs in 

““ ‘<>••“4’ «.» and p.» 

' f arrTrf^ri ““‘“"el''*' “'"“'k.- 

ptoaolmHe. the «Mwere gronped here Imve bv „o 
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of means any relation 'whatever to the main issue, except 
that the uninitiated are hereby led further and further astray. 
For instance, consider this: A monk came to Sekiso Keisho 
fJ'nd asked him concerning the patriarchal visit, 
to which the master’s reply was, “A solitary stone in the 
air ! ” When the monk made a bow probably thanking him. 
for the uninstructive instruction, the master asked, “Do you 
understand?” “ No, sir.” “ It is fortunate,” said the master, 
“that you do not understand; if you did your head would 
surety be smashed into pieces.” 

Nandai Gon’s answer was “A tortoise’s hair, 

an inch long, weighs seven pounds.” 

Yengyo’s was, “ Today, and tomorrow.” This 

seems to refer to the succession of time but may Just as well 
mean anything else. 

Ummon Doshin said, “ A graveyard snake one 

thousand years old has today grown a pair of horns on its 
head.” The monk remarked, “Is this not your habitual 
way of teaching?” Replied the master, “ He who interprets 
loses life.” Does the Zen-understanding snake bite such a 
self-complacent monk as this? It is hard to make sense out 
of these remarks if we are mere literary interpreters. The Zen 
experience so called must then be such as to annihilate all 
space-time relations in which we find ourselves living and 
working and reasoning. It is only when we once pass through 
this baptism that a single hair of the tortoise begins to weigh 
seven pounds and an event of one thousand years ago becomes 
a living experience of this very moment. 

(9) Oases in which the masters make some conventional 
remarks which are not exactly truisms, nor entirety meaning- 
less statements as in the preceding cases, but such as people 
make in their daily life. As far as our rationality goes, such 
conventionalism has not the remotest relation to the meaning 
of the question here at issue. But no doubt the masters 
here as elsewhere are in earnest and the truth-seekers are 
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awaKenea to the inner sense of the remarks so 
ally dropped from the master’s lips. It is therefore for 
ly to see underneath the superficial verbalism 

Gwaccho Dorin gave this answer, - 

refreshingly cool! The breeze has driven the heat away 
the porch.” The following three masters referring to I'u 
phenomena may be said to belouj 
Ken said 

leaves to fall 
this? 

out again, 

about the patriarchal 
spring comes 


Lg to the same order 
“ The frost-bearing wind causes tl 
Ihe monk asked, “ Wliat is the me; 
The reply was, ” When the spring comes t 
When Kofuku Donsho wa 

— 1 visit to China, he said, “ W1 
aU plants bloom.” The monk expre 
■usual his inability to comprehend, the master cor 
autumn comes, the leaves fall.” Hoz. 
answer was also concerned with the seas 
vegetation: he said, “As to the tree-peony we look 
flowers m spring.” The monk failed to get into the 
mg of this, and the master helped him by this furth 
ment on botany, “ As to the yellow chrysanthemum, it 
m the auspicious ninth month of the year.” The mo 
•ap^tly Eked to tolk said, “ If so, yon are exerti„i 
self for the edification of others." The master's final 
was, Mistaken P' 

The statements grouped here are more intellioibl 
those_ concerning the tortoise’s hair weighing seven poi 
the nver swallowed up in one draught, but the intelli- 
toes not go very far; for when we consider how they 
explain the meaning of Bodhi-Dharma’s arrival in Chi 
realise an imlevancy here, our imagination fails to pe 
the veil of mystery hanging over the entire field 
^mg reference to natural events in 
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ically depicted. TJie masters are generally poets. Tlieir way 
•of viewing the world and life is synthetical and imaginative 
more than anything else. They do not criticise , they appre- 
ciate; they do not keep themselves away from nature, they 
are merged in it. Therefore, when they sing, their ‘^^ego ’^ 
does not stand out prominently , it is rather seen among others 
as one of them, as naturally belonging to their order and 
doing their work in their co-partnership. That is to say, the 
^‘ego’’ turns into a blade of grass when the poet walks in 
the field; it stands as one of the cloud-kissing peaks when 
he is among the Himalayas; it murmurs in a mountain 
stream; it roars in the ocean; it sways with the bamboo-grove; 
it jumps into an old well and croaks as a frog under the 
moonlight. When the Zen masters take to the natural course 
of events in the world, their poetic spirit seems to roam 
among them freely, serenely, and worshippingly. 

A monk asked Daido Sai ‘'What is the mean- 

ing of the patriarch's coming from the west?" The master 
replied, ‘ ‘ The bamboo grove in the front court-yard, how 
yet freshly green they look even after the frost ! " When the 
monk wanted to know what was the ultimate signification of 
the remark, the master went on in the same strain, “ I listen 
to the wind rustling through the grove, and realise how many 
thousands of bamboos are swaying there." 

Kyozan Yu's way of describing the pagoda, 

perhaps in his own monastery grounds among the mountains, 
was quite poetic, though the English rendering altogether 
misses the poetic ring contained in each of the five Chinese 
ideograms: “A solitary spire penetrating the wintry sky I'’ 

Teny^ Yetsu was another Zen poet who beau- 

tifully describes a lonely mountain path which meanders 
along a purling stream; his monastery too must have been 
situated like so ..many others in mountainous district far away 
from human habitation. When asked about the patriarchal 
visit, he said, “ Hanging over a lone unfrequented path, the 
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pine-trees, ever green, cast their shadows.” The monk did 
not understand and the master added this : “ Throuo-h a 

green bamboo grove, in refreshing rustle, there flows'' the 

thankertr"^“’r''"“”“^ dancing.” When tlie monk 
thanked the master saying, “ Following this instruction of 

^ '“1 -wd 

“ ~ te too premature." 

Tenchu Stoye C^mS who died towaide the end of 
the eighth century gave out many poetic Zen statement? ami 
his answer to this question on the patriarchal visit is a most 
^dely known one: “ A grey-coloured monkey udthTet 

thetr'' down from the verdant peaks, while 

he bees and butterflies busily suck the flowers among the m-mi 

ea er IS that while other Zen masters are altoo-ether 

siae ot life, Tenchu Ye has a fine touch of emotion in hi, 
reference to the motherly monkey and the industrial insects 
Something tenderly human gleams out of his vtew Z T 
patriarchal visit to China. 

like n/lh^^ ^ singular cases the 

to° S dw;5re“‘“ *“ Mdhi 

A monk came to Baso and asked, “ Transcendino- 

arXSrr' pCtS ml 

count? ” In the mlst^^”°^ Patriarchal visit to this 

fnt. h ^ “-aster s answer there was nothing “ direct ” 

rryu^tx, rrf ^ 

CMre («, **“?■ ^ ^ 

?S;! ' yon ml 
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ask the iiiasteT about/ it?’ V master himself who 

told me to come to you.” Zo then made the following excuse, 
I have a headache today and do not feel like explaining 
the iiiatter to you. You better go to our brother Kai.” The 
monk now came to Kai (SiS) and asked him to be enlight- 
ened. Said Kai, When it comes to this, I dontt know 
anything.” When the monk reported the whole affair to the 
master, the latter made this proclamation, “ Zo’s head is 
white while Kai’s black.” 

Whatevcf Zen truth is concealed here, is it not the most 
astounding story to find an earnest truth-seeker sent away 
from one teacher to another, who evidently pretends to be too 
sick to elucidate the point to him? But is it possible that 
Zen is cunningly conveyed in this triviality itself? 

Funshu Mugo asked Base, '' What secret 

spiritual seal did the patriarch transmit when he came from 
the west?” This differs from the question under considera- 
tion at present as it is differently worded, but its ultimate 
sense comes to the same. In this case too Baso, the teacher 
of more than eighty fully-qualified masters, resorted almost 
to the same method as the one just related. For Baso excused 
himself again from answering the inquirer saying thus, 
I am busy just now% 0 venerable monk; come some other 
time.” But when Mugo was about to leave, the master called 
out, “ O venerable monk!” and the monk turned back. Said 
the master, ^^What is this?” Mugo at once understood the 
meaning and made bows when another remark came from 
the master, What is the use of bowing, 0 this block-headed 
fellow?” 

Seihei Rexjun asked Suibi What 

is the meaiiing of the patriarch’s coming from the west!” 
Bi said, ‘‘ Wait till there is nobody about us, I will tell you 
then.” After a while Jun said again, ^‘Nobody is here 
now, pray tell.” Instead of answering this, Bi took the 
monk with him to a bamboo grove. Seeing the master still 
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^e“i“ded the master Of the qnestioH 
and of there being nobody about them. Bi then pointed at 
the bamboos and announced, “ What a long bamboo this- 
and What a short one that!” This awakened Jun’s mind to 
the realisation of Zen truth. When later he came to preside 
over a monastery, he told his monks how kindheartedlv his 
late master exercised himself for the sake of others, and how 
since then he did not know what was good and what was not 

Ihis last case reminds one of Kisu Bosen’s 
observation about stones. When the monk asked the master 
if there were any Buddhism in the mountains of Ohiu-fencr 
bhan where he resided, the master answered, “Yes.” The 
monk’s further inquiry brought tliis from the master, “ Bio- 
stones arc big, and smaller ones small.” 

(12) Gases where the master makes the questioner per- 
forin an act. This method has not been resorted to so very 
much in the present case as in some other cases. I liave 
S to offer here. When Eyuge 

m) first saw Suibi, he asked, “What is the meanin- 5 
he patmrch’s coming from the west?” Suibi said, “ Kindly 
pass ine the zempan (®M) over there.” When this wa^ 
Wed to Suibi, the latter inok it and struck R^u^tW 
with Eyuge later went to Rinzai and asked him the same 

thev T' ^ ®™ttar act as if 

they were m consultation beforehand. Rinzai said, “ Please 

pass me the cushion over there.” When this was done 

Emm struck ^m with it just as Suibi did with his zempan: 

TV, ^1 ^ ^ ^ to Striking, they may <lo ^o as 

visit, ttiere is none whatever in this.” 

inn oase may not be classed exactly as belong- 

ns^of tb something in it which reminds 

asked Baso about the patriarchal visit, Base said, 
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Softly y come nearer.” The questioner approached, and^^^as 
boxed by Baso who said, ^^Six ears are out of harmony 
today, you’d better come tomorrow.” The following day Ye 
came into the Hall of the Dharma and accosting the master 
implored to be edified on the subject. Baso however said, 
“ Wait till I get up on the platform when I will testify for 
you.” This proved to be the eye-opener to the mind of the 
monk, who then declared, thank you for the testimony 
of the whole congregation.” Bo saying, he went around the 
Hall for once and left. 

A monk asked Bokuju Ju about the patriarch’s 

coming from the west, and the master answered. “ Why 
doesn’t that monk come nearer?” The monk aj)proached 
and the master wondered, called upon the one from the 
east of the Che ('df) and what has the one from the west of 
the Ghf^ to do with me?” 

(13) Cases in which answers are merely indicated with 
no definite settling of the point raised in the question. This 
is generally the case witli most answers given by the Zen 
masters and in this respect their answers so called are no 
answers at all in the logical sense of the word. Mere poeti- 
cal descriptions of objects one sees about, or suggestions to 
perform a certain act are not at all satisfactory to those who 
have been educated to look for conceptual interpretations in 
everytliing they encounter. The cases enumerated here tlius 
partake of the general characteristic of all the Zen statements. 
The reason why they are grouped here as one special class 
is cliiefly that they do not properly fall in with any of the 
other cases already mentioned. The reader will understand 
this when actual examples are given. 

A monk approached Chikuan Kei with the in- 

evitable question about tlie patriarch, and the master answered, 
^ ‘ AVhile the eastern house is lighted, the western house sits 
in the dark.” Failing to understand this, the monk asked 
for further enlightenment. The master added, ^ ‘ In the case 


is; 


the easte:rn euddhist 


in sileiiC6), Jnn the monk reminded the master of the question 
and of there being nobody about them. Bi then pointed at 
the bamboos and announced, ‘‘What a long bamboo this! 
and what a short one that!’' This awakeiied Jim’s mind to 
the realisation of Zen truth. When later he came to preside 
over a monastery, he told his monks how kindheartedly his 
late master exercised himself for the sake of others, and how 
since then he did not know what was good and what was not. 

This last case reminds one of Kisu Dosen’s 
observation about stones. When the monk asked the master 
if there were any Buddhism in the mountains of Ghiii-feng 
Shan where he resided, the master answered, “ Yes.” The 
monk’s further inquiry brought this from the master, ^‘ Big 
stones are big, and smaller ones small.” 

(12) Oases where the master makes the questioner per- 
form an act. This method has not been resorted to so very 
much in the present case as in some other cases. I have 
just one or two examples to offer here. When Ryuge (ll3^ 
^ 3 ®) first saw Suibi, he asked, “What is the meaning of 
the patriarch’s coming from the west?” Suibi said, “Kindly 
pass me the zernpan (fiitilS) over there.” When this was 
handed to Suibi, the latter took it and struck Ryuge there- 
with. Ryuge later went to Rinzai and asked him the same 
question- Rinzai ordered him to perform a similar act as if 
they were in consultation beforehand. Rinzai said, “ Please 
pass me the cushion over there.” When this was done, 
Rinzai struck him with it Just as Suibi did with his zernpan. 
In both cases however Suibi refused to accept the treatment 
as proper, for he said, “ As to striking, they may do so as 
much as they please; but as to the meaning of the patriarchal 
visit, there is none whatever in this.” 

The following case may not be classed exactly as belong- 
ing to this group; there is something in it which reminds 
us of the cases mentioned under (11). When Rokutan Hoye 
asked Baso about the patriarchal visit, Base said, 
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Softly, come nearer.’’ The questioner approached, and was 
boxed by Baso who said, ^^Six ears are out of harmony 
today, you’d better come tomorrow.” The following day Yo 
came into the Hall of the Dharma and accosting the master 
implored to be edified on the subject. Baso however said, 

■ ^ Wait till I get up on the platform when I will testify for 
you. ” This proved to be the eye-opener to the mind of the 
monk, who then declared, thank you for the testimony 
of the whole congregation.” So saying, he went around the 
Hall for once and left. 

A monk asked Bokuju Ju about the patriarch’s 

coming from the west, and the master answere^d. “Why 
doesn’t that monk come nearer?” The monk approached 
and the master wondered, ? ■ I called iipon the one from the 
east of the Che and what has the one from the west of 
the Che to do with me?” 

(13) Cases in which answers are merely indicated with 
no definite settling of the point raised in the question. This 
is generally the case with most answers given by the Zen 
masters and in this respect their answers so called are no 
answers at all in the logical sense of the word. Mere poeti- 
cal descriptions of objects one sees about, or suggestions to 
perform a certain act are not at all satisfactory to those who 
have been educated to look for conceptual interpretations in 
everything they encounter. The cases enumerated here thus 
partake of the general characteristic of all the Zen statements. 
The reason why they are grouped here as one special class 
is chiefly that they do not properly fall in with any of the 
other cases already mentioned. The reader will understand 
this when actual examples are given. 

A monk approached Chikuan Kei (li'/teJk) with the in- 
evitable question about the patriarch, and the master answered, 
“While the eastern house is lighted, the western house sits 
in the dark.” Failing to uiiderstand this, the monk asked 
for further enlightenment. The, master added, ^ ^ In the case 
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of ii horse wc saddle it, but in the case of a dorjkey we let 
it turn a millstoned’ 

Tendo Yesei's answer was, Donh get sand 

into your eyesd’ When asked how to take the statement, the 
master said, Don't get water into your ears." 

Toyon Giro's rejoinder was a grim one, for 

he declared, If there is any meaning in it, cut my head 
off." When asked why, he reasoned, Don't you know the 
teaching, ^ Give your life for the Dharma'?" 

Ungai Shigii's reference to an old stone monu- 

ment gives one some hope to get into the idea he had of the 
})atriarchal visit: ^‘The inscription on an old monastery 
stone is hard to read." Does this refer to the difficulty of 
explaining the mutter in any intelligible w^ay to an average 
mind? For he added when requested for further comment, 
''Readers all wTinkle their foreheads." 

As I remarked elsewdiere, Chinese is the language of Zen. 
Buddhism jiar excellence. As its grammatical cormections 
are very loose, much is often wholly left to the reader’s ima- 
gination and judgment, and for this very reason an apparently 
indifferent expression from the mouth of the master may grow 
laden with meaning. For instance, when Shoshin So 
f0) answered, “The foot-passenger thinks of his trip," wus 
he tliiuking of the patriarch's journey to China? Or did he 
intend to liken the monk's attempt to understand Zen unto 
tlie hardships of a traveller on foot, over the stormy roads 
for wdiich China is notorious? Or did he want the questioiier, 
perhaps in a travelling attire, to think of his owm doings? 
The text has nothing explicit about all these possibilities ex- 
cept the bare saying itself of the master. When he was asked 
to say something further to make the sense clearer, he simply 
remarked, “Tighten the sandals well." No more, no less. 

To give another example; Ohomei Soku said, 

“ A refreshing breeze is stirred in the azure heavens." Does 
it refer to Dharma's subjective mind in -which all the egotistic 
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impiilses; are^ like .mito the A^astness of the sky? Oy 

does it refer to the stirring of the -wind, the M'henee and 
Avliitlier of which one is absolutely ignorant of? The inuster’s 
further statement leaves the question in no better liglit : ^ ^ The 

full moon is reflected in the Yang4zu-chiaiig. ” Does this 
mean to say that while the moon ha,s no idea to see its reflec- 
tion in the water, it does so just because there is water which 
reflects it and will continue to do so whenever there is a moon 
and wherever there is ivater, ev'en a dirty puddle of water on 
the roadside? Was Dharmals coming from the west like the 
lunar reflection in the Yang-tzu-chiang rwer? A thought 
■was awakened in him to come to China just as the moon 
comes out of the clouds wdien they are dispersed, and he came 
and taught and died, —even as the moon sheds its silvery 
rays over the wav'es of the Yang-tzu-chiang. 

Kokusui Shokeits idea which is quoted below 

has something grander and more energetic than the last-men- 
tioned which excels in serenity and aloofness. According to 
Kokusui, the meaning of Dharma’s coming to China was this: 

“How vastly, broadly, intiinitely it expands all over the universe I 
Look at the illumining Buddha-sun as the murky fog rises and dis- 
sipates itself away !” 

When he was further questioned about the functioning of the 
Buddha-sun, he said, ^ ‘ Even the great earth could not hide 
it, and it is manifesting itself this very moment!^’ 

(14) We now come to the last grouj), -which, however, 
may not be tlie last if we more closely examine all the an- 
swers given to the question under consideration, Wlmt is 
the meaning of Dharma^s coming from the west? For there 
may some more cases to be found in Zen literature, which 
cannot A-ery well be classified under any of the fourteen 
groups I have here enumerated. But I believe the aboA^e ha^'e 
almost exhausted all the A-ariety enough to give the reader a 
general idea as regards what Zen statements are, concerning 
at least one particular theme. This, therefore may fairly 1)6 
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rep:nrdecl as the last gTOup of answers given to tlie patriarchal 
visit to China. 

This will then include cases where the master s answers 
are more or less direct!}" concerned with the person of the 
patriarch himself. So far the answers had nothing to do with 
the principal figure in the question; but they now begin to 
take him up and assertions are made about his^ doings, bhll, 
the answers do not touch the central point of the question, 
that is, the meaning of the patriarchal visit to China is not 
explained in any way we of plain mind like to have done. 
In this respect the cases mentioned here are just as tar oh 
the mark as the other cases already mentioned.^ 

Korin Cho-on’s answer was “ Sitting long 

makes one fatigued.” Did the nine years’ sitting make 
Dharma all tired out? Or is this just a general assertion 
concerning sitting in meditation, including the master’s own 
case? One may find it hard to decide which. Perhaps it is 
both, perhaps it is neither. But in the case of Chohei Sail 
the reference is obvious, for he said, “He came 
from the western kingdom and disappeared in the land of 
the T‘ang.” The next one is concerned with the second 
patriarch and not with the first. Accordihg to Pukusei Gi 
OilfffM), “It was not quite hard to be standing m snow; 
the mark was hit when the arm w’as cut off. ’ ’ Evidently in 
his view the second patriarch’s self-mutilation was the mean- 
ing of Dharma’s coming overseas. Or did he mean that the 
meaning in question was to be realised only after the severest 
spiritual training? If so, this was not at all an answer to 
the question, but only pointing at the way to its final solution. 

Gekkw'a’s answer was, “ The Emperor of the Liang 

dynasty did not know him.” Requested to be further enlight- 
ened, he said, “ He went home carrying one shoe with him.” 
This is simply a narration of the life of Bodhi-Dharma, wuth 
which KOzan Rin’s remark is of the same order, 

when he says, “ At the palace of Liang nothing was achieved, 
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and in tlie kixigdoDi of Wei he was most profoundly absorbed 
in meditation/’ With these two masters Joseii Ko 
keeps company as is to be observed in the following, He 
never appeared at the Liang palace; after Wei h(.‘ wont liorne 
westwardly with one shoe inhand.” Keifuku Nichiyo’s (:!?: 
IM H tt) reply also falls in with these masters: ''Nobody 
knew him when he spent nine years gazing at the wail, but 
he was heard all over when he returned west with one shoe 
in hand.” To further enlighten the questioner, the master 
added, " If one wants to know about the event in the remote 
era of P'u-tung, it is not necessarj^ to get an intelligence at 
the T'sung-ling range.” The T'sung-ling is a range 

of mountains dividing China from central Asia, which Bodhi- 
Dharma, the first patriarch of Zen Buddhism in China, is 
reported to have crossed on his w'ay back to India. He was 
then bare-footed and carried one of his shoes in hand while 
the other was found in his grave which was opened when 
the repoi't of his return over the T'sung-ling range got widely 
known among his Chinese followers. As we can see plainly, 
all these remarks have really no connection with the question 
at issue, which wants to know the meaning or reason of the 
patriarch’s coming from the west, that is to say, the truth 
of Zen Buddhism as distinguishing itself from the philoso- 
phical teaching of the other Buddhist schools. While the 
statements touch the life of the patriarch, the masters are not 
evidently willing to disclose the meaning of Zen in any more 
intelligible manner than others. 

After enumerating all these varieties of Zen ans-wers 
given to one single question, there is at least one conclusion 
wdiich we can draw out of them as a most legitimate one. It 
is this : the truth of Zen Buddhism as symbolised in the com- 
ing of the first patriarch to China is something demonstrable 
by every possible means of expression under human control, 
but at the same time incommunicable to others when the 
latter are not mentally prepared for it. The truth can be 
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expressed, ill words j urid silso interpreted l)y cictioi.ij ’ tliongli it 
is not quite proper to say that it is thus explained or inter- 
preted or demonstrated. .For what the Zen master aims at in 
giving, out those impossible propositions or nonsensical phrases 
or in perfo.rining mysterious movements is merely to let his 
disciples perceive by themselves wherein lies the reality which 
is to be grasped. They are all so many indicators and have 
in fact nothing with interpretation or definition or any other 
such terms as are used in our so-called scientific parlance. 
If we seek the latter in the Zen answers we shall be altogether 
off the track. And for this very reason all the contradictions 
and absurdities which we have seen are made to serve the 
the purpose of the master. When they are understood to be 
indicators pointing at one truth, we shall inevitably be led 
to look whore all these divers hands couverge. At the point 
where they all converge there sits the master quite at home 
with himself and ^vith the world. 

It is like so many rays radiating from one central lumi- 
nary. The rays are innumerable and as long as we stand at 
the end of each ray, we do not know to reconcile one ray 
with another. Here is a range of mountains towering high, 
there is a sheet of water extending far out to the horizon, 
and how can we make mountains out of the foams and foams 
out of the mountains as long as we but see the foam-end or 
mountain-end of the ray? When a Zen irrationality alone is 
considered, it remains forever as such, and there is no way 
to see it merged with rationality. The contradiction will ever 
keep us awake at night. The point is to walk along with a 
ray of absurdity and see with one^s own eyes into the very 
origin where it shoots out. The origin or the luminary itself 
once in view, we know to travel out into anotlier ray at the 
end of which we may find another order of things. Most of 
us stand at the periphery and attempt to survey the whole; 
this position the Zen master wants us to change, he who sits 
at the centre of eternal harmony knows well -where we are 
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bound, AvMle we at tlie furthest end remain bewiH per- 
plexed, and quite at a loss how and where to proceed. If this 
were not the case, how could the master be so miraculously 
resourceful as to produce one absurdity or inconsistenco after 
another and remain so comfortabty self-complacent? 

This is, however, the way we logic-ridden minds w<*u:it 
to read in the answers given by the Zen master. As to the 
master himself, things may appear quite in another light. 
He may say that there is no periphery besides the centre, 
for centre is periphery and periphery is centre. To think 
that there are two things distinguishable the one from th(^ 
other ai:id to talk about travelling along the ray-end towards 
the luminary itself is due to a false discrimination ijMriJcalpa). 
'‘When one dog barks at a shadow, ten thousand dogs turn 
it into a reality — so runs the Chinese saying. Beware 
therefore of the first bark, the master will advise. 

When Rakan Jin was asked as to the meaning 

of the patriarchal visit, he asked back, “ What is it that yon 
call the meaning?” ‘^If so, there is no meaning in his 
coming from the west,” concluded the inquiring monk. But 
the master said, “ It comes from the tip of your own tongue.” 
It may all be due to our subjective discrimination based on 
a false conception of reality, but, our good Zen master, with- 
out this discriminating faculty, false or true, how can we 
ever conceive of you as such ? The master is a master because 
we are what we are. Discrimination has to start somewhere. 
It is quite true that a gold dust however valuable in itself 
injures the eye when it gets into it. The thing will then be 
to keep the eye open clear and use the gold dust in the way 
as it ought to be used. 

After reviewing all these j^ropositions, suggestions, or ex- 
pressions as given by the masters, if some one comes to me 
and pi’oposes the question, ‘‘What is after all the meaning 
of Bodhi-Dharma’s coming from the west?” what shall I 
say to him ? But as I am not an adept in Zen, I know not how 
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to answer from the standpoint of Zen transcendentalism, my 
answer will be that of a plain-minded person, for I ^ 
“ Ine\itable ! ” How does this “ ine^dtable starts ISobody 
knows how and where and why; because it is just so and 
not otherwise. “That which abides nowhere” comes from 
nowhere and departs to nowhere. “ For nine years he had 
been sitting and no one knew him; carrying a shoe in hand 
he went home quietly without ceremony.” 


Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuei 


A DISCUSSION OF THE OEIGIN OF 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM\ 

There are two great divisions in Buddhism, the Hinayaiia 
(Small Vehicle) found in Burma, Siam, and Ceylon; the 
Mahay ana (Great Vehicle) found in China, Thibet, and Japan* 
The difference between these two forms of doctrine is very 
great. Hinayaiia Buddhism is practical, ethical, and tradi- 
tional. The Mahayana is progressive, idealistic, mystical and 
metaphysical. The Buddha of the former section is an histori- 
cal person who lived and died as a man: the Buddha of the 
latter is an ideal explained as having three bodies in one, 
resembling the triad of Brahmanism, or the Trinity in Christi- 
anity. He is the absolute being, resembling the Universal 
Brahma. In Hinayana doctrine, existence is real, but in a 
constant state of flux governed by the twelve-linked chain of 
Causation. This world system resembles that of Heraclitus, 
the Weeping Philosopher of Greece.’’ In Mahayana, things 
and changes are mere appearances, wdiile reality resembles 
the idealism of Parmenides, Plato, or in its more modern 
form of persentation passes for Hegelian or Neo-ITegelian 
Idealism. 

Dr Murakami points out in his great work on the Unity 
of Buddhism flm, VoL 11), that Sakyamuni differed 

from the Sankhya recluse ArSda Kalama in denying the reality 
and existence of both kinds of self, the Universal or God-self, 
and the personal, individual self of living beings, because to 
admit the self w'as to make possible attachment to existence 
■which would increase and drag men into the net of trans- 

^ The writer presents this article merely as a study. He is well aware 
of the diitjcnlty of reaching a conclusion on this subject on which differences 
of opinions are not unnatural. (There are some points in this “ Study 
including its general conclusions, which the Editor of Tl^e Eastern BuddJmt 
wishes to discuss fully. He expects to write an independent article on 
the subject as soon as practicable. D. S. T.) 
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migration and illusion. On the other hand, Mahayana Bud- 
dhists have not only added two other faculties to the six 
sense faculties of Hinayana, one of which is the Alaya \ ‘ijnana, 
a mental quality, which is practically a reassertion of the 
self, but they have gone so far as to assert a Universal Buddha- 
self with a decidedly theistic significance. 

For Hinayana, the object of religious austerities is Nirvana, 
described as the state of “ an extinguished flame.” It is tho 
<juiet of Individual Annihilation. For Mahayana, Nirvana is 
identical with Absolute Reality, Enlightenment and Buddha- 
hood and described as possessing “ permanence, happiness, self- 
hood and purity. ’ ’ But between this suffering world aiid Nir- 
vana lies Paradise, and the various Bodhisattvas like Amida, 
exert themselves in the interest of saving suffering men. 

The question has very often been asked, how could 
Buddhist doctrine as taught by ^akyamuni account for these 
two opposing schools? That they teach opposite doctrines 
cannot well be questioned. They are so opposed that if it is 
admitted that Mahayana came from ^ftkyamuni, it becomes 
logically necessary to explain away the four fundamental 
truths, the three seals, and the twelve-linked chain of Cau- 
.sation of original Buddhism. If to the pessimistic irorhl 
background of Southern Buddhism are added the easy, opti- 
mistic methods of the Pure Land sects, based on Amida ’s 
vow, the most logical way to escape from suffering existence 
is to enter the paradise of Amida at once by suicide. In the 
stormy days of the Genji and Heike wars, instances of this 
logical conclusion became historical fact. 

Tliis apparent opposition between the doctrines of South- 
ern and Northern Buddhism is the chief reason for doubting 
thoij- common origin in the teaching of Sakyamuni. The 
Japanese attitude is well expressed in the Chugai Nippo of 
July, 1919, by Professor Bunzaburo Matsumoto when he said, 
“ Although Mahayana Buddhists have acted contrary to the 
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real ideal of Buddha, the present , existence of Buddhism in 
the wo,iid must be attributed totally -to th^^ merit of Mahayana 
Buddhists.’^ : 

In the appendix to his Histmicca Discussion ()f Maha- 
yaua JhnDlliism,^ Dr. Euii Maeda discusses the origin of 
Maliavana. doctrine in a very fair, sincere rnariiier, even 
expressing willingness to admit that Mahayana is not the 
teaching of Sakyamuni. He points out that Chtiki Tominaga 
in the Genroku age first denied the Buddhist origin, and 
that similar views were also held by Tenyii Hattori, Hirata 
Atsutane, and by Jesuit scholars in Ghina.^ He gives many 
arguments for and against such a f)osition, but is conservative 
in his conclusion. 

Early disciples gathered the maste^^s teaching together, 
and they are preserved in Pali. The Mahayana doctrines 
were not presented until centuries later, and when they were, 
they were written in Sanskrit. It is consequently clear that 
];ione of the Arliats of the Southern school knew the Mahayana 
(loctrinc. Even the most distinguished disciples of Sakyamuni 
remained in the humble grade of hearers, while the supposed 
foimdons of Northern Buddhism, Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna, 
and others, were exalted to Bodhisattvas or Saints of the 
highest type. To say that men like Ananda could not really 
appreciate the doctrine if presented by K^akyamuni, is to cast 
a reflection not only upon the disciple, but to suggest that 
the personal influence of the teacher which was exercised 
dii'cctly and personally upon his disciples for years, was 
lacking in either spiritual or intellectual power. It is significant 
that archeologists bear testimony to the fact that images found 
in India for five or six centuries after ^akyamuni^s death are 
those of Hinayaua Buddhism only, and that no images of the 
great Bodhisattvas of Mahayana Buddhism appear till much 

^ Daijo B'ulckyo SMron by Dr Eun Maeda, Meiji, 36th year. 

- See also Daijo Bussetsii Mon Ilihan^ Chapter III, 

Dr S. Murakami, Meiji, 36th year. 
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later. Some ari:>iie that it stands to reason tiiat Mabayana 
doctrine is too broad and includes too many different ideas 
to be the work of one man. These facts point to a later 
origin for Mabayana doctrine. 

Many arguments are given to show that Mabayana doc- 
trine originated wnth ^akyamuni. Conservative scholars. claim 
that Malmyana doctrine passed secretly from mind to mind as if 
by telepathy for all these centuries. Although not transmitted 
by w’ord of mouth, it successfully passed several centuries until 
Asvaghosha first brought it to light. In addition to the 
objection based on the hundreds of years which elapsed before 
the doctrine was known, it is almost impossible to imagine 
how a great teacher like Sakyamuni could oppose the itleas 
i]i Brahmanism which he was secretly transmitting to his 
disciples. Equally unattractive is the conservative argument 
that Sakyamuni taught the doctrine but that it died out in 
Southern India, but was fortunately preserved in Northern 
India. If so, how do we account for the fact that the 
Hinayana Sutras were collected and preserved while Mabayana 
Sutras are not known to have existed at least before the time 
of Asvaghosha and possibly not for a much later period. 

Another conservative argument is that Mabayana doctrine 
relies upon truth and teaches ideas which are true for ail 
time, respecting truth even more than the facts of Silkya- 
mnni^s life and his relation to their doctrine. Consequently, 
the origin of Mabayana doctrine is of little vital importance. 
This compromise is rather against the Sakyamuni origin of 
Mabayana. From the standpoint of the religious influence 
and power of Buddhism, it is of vital importance wdiether 
Mabayana doctrines are the product of one great central 
personality or are to be regarded as mere abstractions, the 
origin of which is not Buddhist. 

One of Dr Maeda’s interesting arguments’’ used to combat 


^ Ibid., Appendix. 
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the idea that Mahayana did not originate with Sakyamiini is 
based on an analogy between the development of Buddhist 
doctrine and the growth of the fruit tree. The teachings of 
Sakyamuni are the seeds, those of TIinayana are the branches 
and leaves, those of Mahayana are the blossoms and fruit. 
Long after the seeds were hidden away, when the time was 
ripe, the fruit appeared. This analogy, though very attractive, 
proves nothing: it merely states his position very cleverly. 
Dr S. Murakami in his Gritieal Discussion of the Buddha 
Origin of Mahayana gives a brief outline of the arguments 
of various Japanese scholars. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to mention two of them, that of the late Dr Eiiryo Inouye 
and that of Dr M. Anezaki. 

Dr Eiiryo Inom^e first summed up the argiiments for 
and against the Buddha origin and draws his conclusion in 
effect as follows. From the standpoint of philosophy, it 
does not matter wdiether Sakyamuni was the founder of 
Mahayana Buddhism or not. It is not to be regarded as 
superior because Sakyamuni taught it. It is excellent because 
it is truth regardless of its origin. Religiously speaking, it 
does make a difference. Externally Hinayaim and Mahayana 
appear to be different but in reality they are essentially one 
and the same. If Sakyamuni taught the former, it contains 
the possibility of the latter doctrine, no matter what may Iiave 
been its origin, and both are to be regarded as Buddhism. 
For example, Tendai, Kegon, and Shingon may not have 
been taught in India, but they are nevertheless Buddhism. 
From the standpoint of fact, he thinks that both doctrines 
came from Sakyamuni, the Ilinayana passing from mouth to 
mouth, the Mahayana from heart to heart. From the stand- 
point of time, Ilinayana suited Sfikyarnuni’s time, but in tlie 
days of Asvaghosha and Nagarjuna, it could not compete 
with Brahmanism, so the Mahayana doctrine became pros- 
perous. From the standpoint of place, the Hinayana was 
suited to the busy, hot Southern districts, and the Maha^^ana 
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S()on died out, but was preserved in the Northern parts till 

discovered by Nagariuna. _ . i ■ , 

He ].>riefly reviews the ideas which Dr Aiiezaki has 

presented in his Ehtorical Discussion of Buddlnst Sutras. 
Dr Anezaki agrees with Chtlki Tominaga that Mahayana 
cannot l)e historically related to Sakyamuni. _ He says that 
his discussion of this problem is modern and scientific, point- 
ing out the unscientific and unhistorical nature of Indian 
thought and methods, including those of Buddhism. 

Dr Murakami’s discussions of Buddhist principles in the 
second volume of his great work on the Umty of Buddhism 
is a most interesting and helpful discussion. He makes it 
living and vital. In the Critical Discussion of the Buddhist 
Origin of Mahayana Doctrine, he says, ‘ Ihat Mahayana 
is the teaching of ^iakyamuni is fixed by doctrine and not 
by history. Doctrine is not a time distinction. It cannot be 
fixed by history and some would go so far as to hold that 
even if it were proved historically, such a proof must be 
rejected. In the early days of Meiji, men feared that Bud- 
dhism would fall with the old ‘Sumerian’ explanation of 
the Universe, but it did not. So even if Mahayana Doctrine 
cannot be proved to be historically related to f^akyammii, it 
is without doubt doctrinally related to him,” and he proceeds 
to show how the problem arose in the controversy after the 
death of Sakyamuni. 

Dr Murakami’s conclusion is idealistic and metaphysical. 
Mahayana is above explanation. It was the teaching of 
Buddha, but with the exception of Zen, it is not to be traced 
historically to ^fikyamuni. Nevertheless, it is doctrinally 
related to Buddha. The method of receiving Mahayana canon 
is not known. Even when men say it is handed down 
secretly, that is a guess. The teaching is Buddhistic, but 
not that of the historical Buddha. 

Dr Bunyiu Nanjo is not critical .^ He represents the 
^ A Short Ilntory of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects. 
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life of fifikyamuni after the manner of the Tendai sect. 
Immediately after his enlightenment, the first teaching of the 
great teacher was the Amtammha Sutra {Kegon miira). Then 
followed all the teaching of Hinayana, Quasi-Mahayana and 
Mahayana according to the Tendai idea of the five periods. 
Like Dr Maeda and Dr Murakami, he traces the historical 
changes after the death of Sfxkyamuni down to the days when, 
to use his own words, The doctrine of Mahayana became 
flourishing owing to the influence of the two teachers, Nagar- 
juna and Vasiibandhu. Therefore every succeeding generation 
has looked up to them with deep reverence.’* 

A striking presentation of the relation of Bakyamuni to 
Mahayana doctrine is given by Dr Teitaro Suzuki,^ but it 
fails to convince because of the lack of historical criticism of 
the sutras. He argues that “the intensely human interest 
of Northern Buddhists centered in the personality of their 
master. Whatever his teachings, they were vital only so far 
as they were considered in connection with the master himself. 
— They wished to warm up the Buddhist teaching with the 
fire of his personality. This does not mean that they rejected 
the logic of the Fourfold-Noble-Truth, and the thought of 
the impermanence of all things, but that objective truth. • .. 
had to be interpreted according to subjective truth which now 
imperatively demanded recognition in the hearts of Buddhists 
.... They were simply impelled to go their way which was 
illumined by their inner spiritual light. The light... ..told 
them that the Buddha and the Dharma (scripture) were one 
and the same thing, and could not be comprehended apart 
from the Buddha, and that the Dharma was in fact the 
Buddha himself .... The growth of Mahayana Buddhism was 
thus an inevitable event. If the Buddhism of the Hinayanists 
is the literal translation of Buddha’s teaching in their logical 
and objective form, the Buddhism of the Mahayanists must 


^ The Easten) Buddhist, July 1921. 
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be said to be tlie spiritual interpretation of the same in vital 
relation to the Buddhahood of the master himself/’ 

Dr Suzuki assumed that *Mt was not in their (Maha- 
yanists) character to remain so impersonal, so logical, so 
scientific, and so calmly rational/’ But as a matter of fact, 
is there anything in religious literature more impersonal than 
a description of the Buddhist Absolute in the writings of 
Nagarjiina? Dr Suzuki, however, finds a parallelism in 
Christianity; There are two main currents of thought in 
Christianity; one is Johannine, and the other is I’auJine, and 
we can say that most Christians are followers of the Pauline, 
for it was Paul who succeeded in deifying Christ, in. religiously 
interpreting the crucifixion, and in promulgating the theory 
Of salvation by faith. Paul concentrated his attention on 
Christ himself rather than on his teaching independently/’ 
This argument of Dr Suzuki makes a strong appeal. Without 
doubt the Law-Body was deified, but that was a natural 
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Problem of Reality vs common sense- 


Problem of Suffering 


Assembly The Second Synod, 443 b.c. 
(Maha^amghika) 

The past and future have 
no reality “ Everything 
is as vain as a dream/' 


The Elders 
(Sthavira) 

The world of things gov 
erned by Causation of 
work is real and fleet- 
ing. The self is not 
real, etc. | 


j After the Third Synod, 24(1 b.c 

Many sects of which twolire" ’ 
interesting to Japan 


Many sects of which is 
interesting to Japan, 
Sarv astav^da (Saba tabu^ 
lAll things 
are real, the- 
self is not. 


Ekauyaharika ( Iseisubu ) 

Past, present, both death 
and Nirvana are mere names- 


Lokottaravadina 
(Setsushusebu) 

All things including law 
itself are unreal. They 
distinguished between the 
temporary and the reality 
of the supramundane. 

I I About KX) B.c,, attempts at Reconciliation. 

I fAn Age of Great Interm ingling of Ideas. 
&utranto {Ky6ry0bn) MahasSSSTE 

Atomic Theory. Mind seeds, Vedas added 1 

Which remain after death. Sutras. Nine 


An Age of Great Spiritual Enlightenment 
Revival of Yoga Mysticism. 


1 Abhidharma-Kosa- 
Sastra Sect known as 
The ^Kusha sect in Japan. 
The Sastra first composed by 
Vasubandhu, who lived not 
earlier than 2nd Century and 
probably much later. 


Satya-Siddhi-Sastra Sect 
(Jdjitsu Sect) 

Founder-Harivarman, 3rd century a.d, 
EmpMness of Self and things,” 
Freedom of Various forms of 
Meditation. 


. Hosso Sect 

Based on Sastras which belonged 
to Yoga Mysticism and expounded 
by ^amga and his brother. Carried 
^ China byGenjodlsuan-Chuang) 
m seventh century. 


San-Ron Sect, 

Based «n three Sfistras. Two of which 
axe aswibed to NSgarjuna who is de- 
tor^ as a Saint of Yoga. Intoedaeed 
to lluHa first in the 4th century hy 

BJum&rajTva. 




See The Emtern Buddhut, ^Tuly 1921, 

^<.y(vna.^addhoipada^^»tra. Japanese, J)aijo Mshinron. 
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tures, thus preparing the way for point of contact with 
Mahayana doctrine on the one hand, but destroying the value 
cf Hina^ ana sutras as proof of the origin of Mahayana . 
This fact was recognised by Dr Murakami when he said 
“ Agamas which are regarded as the texts of Hinayana were 
not compiled into a written form until some centuries passed 
after the death of Sakyamuni, and naturally there are in 
them some elements which cannot be considered primitive.”^ 
In attempting to gather together the results of this study, 
we will distinguish betw-eeri conclusions and impressions, in 
the first place, there is little doubt that most Japanese Bud- 
dhists, though they may differ in their opinions as to the 
Sakyamuni origin of Mahayana, agree in general that the 
teaching came from the Iron Tower, the Dragon’s Palace, 
the Tushita Heaven, or some other similar place in Northern 
India, and that the four great patriarchs of the teaching wer(' 
Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna, Asamga, and Vasubandhu. We may 
also conclude that the historical connection betiveen these men 
and Buddhism in China is not very clear imtil the seventh 
■centurj', when famous Chinese travellers like Hsiian-Chuang 
(Cenjo Daishi), became the life of Buddhism in China. 

It is open to doubt whether Asvaghosha or Nagarjuna 
ever were directly connected with Mahayana Buddhism in 
India. True, Dr Nanjo says, “Six centuries after Buddha 
i favaghosha composed Tlie Awakening of Faith in Maha- 
yana: ’ If so, it was the first book of Mahayana doctrine 

concluding on this assumption 
that Mahayana sutras existed before Asvaghosha.* But if 
It was the first, why was it one of the later books to be 
-ranslated into Chinese? If it were translated into Chinese 
as^ att- as the beginning of the eighth century, where is the 
enginal . There is a vague tradition that it existed in the 
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ninth ceiitiuy, Iriit as the book was produced in China in 
eighth and ascribed to Asvaghosha iji order to give it prestige, 
it is not an unnatural conclusion that it vtis not the work of 
Asvaghosha. In the connection, Dr Murakami writes :^ — 1 
have strong grounds to believe that The Awakening of Faith 
in MaJiayana, wdiich is traditionally ascribed to Asvaghosha,, 
and which is the only book of his expounding his philo- 
sophical view of Mahayana Buddhism, is not his, but a 
Chinese product, presumably tiying to systematise the two 
Mahayana schools of Kagarjuna and Asaiiiga. The work is 
most ingeniously executed, being one of the best Mahayana 
treatises ever written in China. . . .and it profoundly influenced 
the course of historical development of Buddhism in the Far 
East/’ 

The impression that Nagarjuna’s relation to Mahayana 
is posthumous is based upon two facts: first, his teaching 
belongs to the Yoga system and has not only no connection 
with Hinayaua Buddhism, but his writings are rather an- 
tagonistic to it. In the second place, no historical reliability 
can be given to ‘the loose records of transmission from Indi£i 
to China. For example, Dr ISfanjo says,^ Nagarjiina sa# 
Vajrasattva in the Iron Tower in South India, and received 
the secret doctrine from him.. ..NagErjuna transmitted it to 
his disciple Nagabodhi, who transmitted it to Vajrabodhi. 
In 720 A.D. Vajrabodhi, bringing his disciple Amoghavajra, 
arrived in the capital of China, etc. This illustrates the 
method of transmission from the second or third century at 
best to the eighth century. It is not much wonder that some 
modern scholars in Japan should think there must be two 
ISTagarjunas. Similar doubts are connected with Asamga. 

He^ was probably a Buddhist of the Hinayana school at 

^ See Eastern Buddhist^ 1921* 

- See A Short History of tM Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, p* 29* 

^ See EitePs Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p. 18; Dr Nanjo’s His- 
tory, Chapter IV. 
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one: time . but ^ became a disciple of NagarjiiA, and 
: :fonnded^^^^^ w is ■ known as the Yogacara .School. His Wing 
worky Yogdcdm-Bhuml-Sdstra {Yugashijiron)^ he cla%ed to 
have received from Maitreya in the Tushita Heav^l As 
founder of the Yogacara sect, and a convert from ojiginal 
Buddhism, he regarded his new system as the Great Chicle 
as compared with his former doctrine. The Great Vehicle 
for him was great because it was so all-inclusive. Di Ehys 
Davids makes this clear when he says of him and his work, ^ 
'' As in India before the rise of Buddhism, the degrading 
worship of Siva and his dusky bride had been incorporated 
into Brahmanism from the wild and savage devil- Wship 
of the dark non-Aryan tribes; so as pure Buddhisn died 
aw^'ay in the north, the Tantra system, a mixture of magic 
and witchcraft and Siva-worship, was incorporated into the 
corrupted Buddhism. The founder of this system seems to 
have been Asamga, an influential monk. .... . who lived and 
wrote the first text-book of the creed, the Yogdcdra-Mumi- 
Sdstra, during the fifth century of our era. . . . . . He managed 
wdth great dexterity to reconcile the two opposing systems 
hy placing a number of Saivite gods or devils, both male 
and female, in the inferior heavens of the then prevalent 
Buddhism; .. . .He thus made it possible for the half-converted 
and rude tribes to remain Buddhists while they brought 
offerings and even bloody offerings, to tliese more congenial 
shrines; and while their practical belief had no relatioa at 
all to the Truths or the Noble Eightfold Path, but busied 
itself almost wholly with obtaining magic powers (Siidhi), 
by means of magic phrases (Dhdrani) and magic circles 
(Mandala). Asamga ’s happy idea bore but too ample fruit. 
In his own country and Nepal, the new wine, swmet and 
luscious to the taste of savages, completely disqualified them 
from enjoying any purer drink, and now in both countries 


^ Buddhim by Br-.T. H. Khys BavMfe, 
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ninth century, but as the book was produced in China in 
eighth and ascribed to Asvaghosha in order to give it prestige, 
it is not. an unnatural conclusion that it was not the W'ork of 
Asvaghosha. In the connection, Dr Mtirakami writes:^ — “I 
have strong grounds to believe that The Awahening of Faith 
i7h Mahayana, which is traditionally ascribed to Asvaghosha,, 
and which is the only book of his expounding his philo- 
sophical view of Mahayana Buddhism, is not his, but a 
Chinese product, presumably trying to systematise the two 
Mahayana schools of ISTagarjuna and Asamga. The work is 
most ingeniously executed, being one of the best Mahayana 
treatises ever written in China. . . .and it profoundly influenced 
the course of historical development of Buddhism in the Far 



The impression that Ntlgarjuna’s relation to Mahayana 
is posthumous is based upon two facts: first, his teaching 
belongs to the Yoga system and has not only no connection 
with Hinayana Buddhism, but his writings are rather an- 
tagonistic to it. In the second place, no historical reliability 
can be given to ’the loose records of transmission from India 
to China. For example, Dr Nanjo says,^ NSgarJuna saw 
Vajrasattva in the Iron Tower in South India, and received 

the secret doctrine from him Nagarjuna transmitted it to 

his disciple Nagabodhi, who transmitted it to Vajrabodhi. 
In 720 A.D. Vajrabodhi, bringing his disciple Amoghavajra, 
arrived in the capital of China, etc. This illustrates the 
method of transmission from the second or third century at 
best to the eighth century. It is not much wonder that some 
modern scholars in Japan should think there must bo two 
Nagarjunas. Similar doubts are connected with Asamga. 

He® was probably a Buddhist of the Hinayana school at 

^ See JEastem Buddlmt^ 1921. 

2 See A Short History of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, p. 29. 

See Eitei’s Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p. 18j Dr 
tory, Chapter EV". 
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one time but later became a disciple of Nagarjuna, and 
founded what is known as the Yogacara School. His leading 
workj YogMam-Bhuml-Sdstra {Yvjgashi3iTon), hB claimed to 
have received from Maitreya in the Tushita Heaven. As 
founder of the Yogacara sect, and a convert from original 
Buddhism, he regarded his new system as the Great Vehicle 
as compared with his former doctrine. The Great Vehicle 
for him was great because it was so all-inclusive. Dr Rhys 
Davids makes this clear when he says of him and his work/ 
As in India before the rise of Buddhism, the degrading 
worship of Siva and his dusky bride had been incorporated 
into Brahmanism from the wild and savage devil-worship 
of the dark non- Aryan' tribes; so as pure Buddhism died 
away in the north, the Tantra system, a mixture of magic 
and witchcraft and Siva-worship, was incorporated into the 
corrupted Buddhism. The founder of this system seems to 
have been Asamga, an influential monk . . .. ..who lived and 
wrote the first text-book of the creed, the Yogdcdra-Bhuml- 

Sdstra, during the fifth century of our era He managed 

with great dexterity to reconcile the two opposing systems 
by placing a number of Saivite gods or devils, both male 
and female, in the inferior heavens of the then prevalent 
Buddhism; . * . - He thus made it possible for the half -converted 
and rude tribes to remain Buddhists while they brought 
offerings and even bloody offerings, to these more congenial 
shrines; and while their practical belief had no relation at 
all to the Truths or the Noble Eightfold Path, but busied 
itseK almost wholly with obtaining magic powers (Siddhi)^ 
by means of magic phrases (Dhdrani) and magic circles 
(Mandala), Asaiiiga’s happy idea bore but too ample fruit. 
In his own country and Nepal, the new wine, sweet and 
luscious to the taste of savages, completely disqualified them 
from enjoying any purer drink, and now in both countries 
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Saivism is supreme, and Buddhism is even nominally extinct, 
except in some outlying districts of Nepal.” Equally un- 
promising is the criticism of Burnouf who found the system 
of Asamga to be both absurd and immoral. He said:* — ■ 
“ The pen refuses to transcribe doctrines as miserable in 
respect of form, as they are odious and degrading in 
respect of meaning.” In the light of such authority, 
our amateur impressions begin to take on the form of 
conclusions. 


The facts about Vasubandhu are not so clear. He was 
the younger brother of Asamga. Dr Maeda^ represents InSn 
as an earnest Buddhist, at first opposed to the Great Vehicle 
which he denied was Buddhism. It was probably at this 
time that he wrote the Abhidharma-Kosa-Sdsira (Kusha Ron) 
which IS one of the most orthodox of Hinayana works in- 
roduced to Japan. Later he wrote many Mahayana books 
among them a commentary on the Saddharma-Rundmrka 
thus indicating his conversion to the ideas of Asamga.* * These 
facts make it clear that the “Great Vehicle ” for those men 
was the Yogacara system. We are now in a position to 
suggest a reason why Nagarjuna is made the centre of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, although there is reason* to doubt whether 
he was a Buddhist at all or not. He is so regarded because 
Asamga was his disciple.® It becomes more and more 
evident that the dominant element in the “ Great Vehicle ” 
was thus derived through these men from the Yoga System 

In fact. It IS no exaggeration to say that in India it was the 
Yogacara system. 

Many reasons tend to strengthen this opinion. The 
Amtamaaka-Sutra {Kegonkyof was received bv Nagariuna 
from the Dragon’s Palace. It is described as hiving various 


^ Quoted by Br. Rhys Davids. Ibid. 208. 
® JDaijo Buhhyo Shiron^ p. 220. 


EiteFs Ilanctbooh of Chinese Buddhism, p. 195. 

Shoi t History of Die Twelve Japamse Buddhist Seets^ Ohapt. VI. 
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texts of which the Constant text and the Great Text’’ 
were ^ ' kept by the power of the Dharani or ^ holding ’ 
of the Great Bodhisattvas and not written doivn upon palm 
leaves.” Such mystical language belongs to the Yoga system. 
A close study of Kern’s translation of the Saddharvia- 
Pimdariha {HolcJce) gives much internal evidence of the influ- 
ence of Yoga upon this central sutra. 

That the Great Vehicle” was preserved not only in 
the Dragon’s Palace, but in the Iron Pagoda, or the Tushila 
I HeaA'en, is the language of the ecstatic imagination of Yoga 

' mysticism. They were probably not intended as a description 

of fact, and we are under the necessity of explaining sueli 
symbolism by the spiritual state of the writer’s mind. Vajra- 
I ^ sattva, from whom Nagarjuna, another believer in Yoga, 

' received the secret teachings of the Shingon sect in the Iron 

t ' Tower, was a mystic saint of the YogacSra school. One of 

i them was ordered by the Chinese emperor to translate the 

I ^^Law of Reading and Reciting the Yoga Doctrine.” That 

f, " Nagarjuna is thus related to it is based upon the identity of 
I tills teaching of his disciples with the so-called Mahayana 

I doctrine, and not because he himself was actually conscious 

of being a Buddhist. 

Kobo Daishi, the founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, 
rcx-eived these doctrines -from a, believer in the Yogacara school 
named Keikwa, who said,^ The Blessed One gave the secret 
key. of truth to Vajrasattva who transmitted it to Nagarjuna, 
and so on down to myself. Now because you are a man 
; worthy to receive the doctrine, I pass it on to you. Propagate 

it in your country.” In China, the Shingon sect was known 
as a Yoga school, but when Kobo Daishi introduced it to 
Japan, be absorbed it in somewhat the same way as he tried 
" to absorb Shinto. 

I The text-book of Asaihga, known as the Yogdcdra-Bhuml 

* 

: ^ Ibid, Chapter VIIL 
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was introdueed by Hsuan-Ohxiang into China where it greatly 
influenced Buddhist circles. Fugen, Samanta-Bhadra/ an- 
other prominent Mahayana saint, was also one of the four 
great teachers of the Yogacara school. All of this indicates 
that this schoorwas one of the most dominant influences in 
the reconstruction of Northern Buddhism. 

The Yoga practise of casting off the gross earthly body, 
and by will-power forcing the ethical body through the pores 
of the skin in order to free it for a time from its bondage 
to matter, ‘would explain the mystical reference as to the 
origin of Mahayana doctrine. The Tushita Heaven and all 
other references to heaven can be very reasonably explained 
as ecstatic states in which, lost in mystic meditation, these 
men were transported in thought, and inspired by the mys- 
tical doctrine of the Yoga system. These are Just so many 
ways of describing in allegorical language, mystical places of 
ecstatic contemplation in which these men built their castles 
in the air.^’ This is made clear by the close relation which 
exists between the four Brahman^ heavens and the various 
states of mystical liberation which are largely liberations of 
thought. Eitel describes these heavens as moral freedom from 
vice, mental liberation through several intellectual acts in 
which man recognises knowledge to be unlimited, and absolute 
non-existence to be real; or a man enters a state of mind 
which is neither conscious nor unconscious, and realises the 
possibility of obtaining final extinction of both sensation and 
consciousness. These mental conditions correspond to several 
heavens or states of mystic being. It was even thought that 
mind, by mystic liberation, was able to dwell in different 
localities corresponding to various intellectual operations. 

This identification of the Yoga heaven with an intellectual 
state describes the Yoga meditation by which the founders of 
Mahayana Buddhism who were saints in either Yoga or the 

y ; A,' P- 141 . 

‘ ® SeeEiteFs JBCandbooJc, 201 174*Kem^s Saddharma-Pu/ndariha^ p. 182, 31.. 
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Yogficara sect, -were able to rise into a state of mind wliicli 
they described as heaven, so that when Mahayana doctrine 
is described as coming from heaven, the Dragon Palace or 
the Iron Tower, as a result of an ecstatic condition of thought^ 
it is just Yoga doctrine, and probably was at first so re- 
cognised., , . , 

Other resemblances between Yoga philosophy and Maha- 
yana doctrine may be noted. Both alike aimed at assisting 
the human soul into direct union with the universal souL 
The methods of meditation which aim at this union by 
clearing the mind of all obstacles and passions, and by 
adopting certain mechanical practices of breathing and sitting, 
are similar. For example, Eshin Sodzu, the Dante of Japan, 
was in the habit of entering a form of “water meditation^’ 
until the room seemed filled with clear water. This was a 
sort of transcendent, ecstatic condition, and seemed to imply 
an ethereal condition resembling the idea of the “Ka” in 
Egyptian mjdhology. 

The mystical character of the sacred word “ Om ” used 
in the Shiiigon sect, is identical with the same character in 
the Yoga school of Hindu philosophy where it was quite 
customary to have “seed words,” mystical words or letters 
which stand for some reality or person. The “Om” was 
originally an abbreviation of “A-U-M,” which are three 
letters descriptive of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. In Yoga, 
as in Mahayana, the repetition of “ Om ” carries with it a 
peculiar merit for the believer. In Shingon it is also cus- 
tomary to speak of the unborn Sanskrit letter “A.” In 
Hinduism, the letter “A” stands for the unborn Brahma. 
Japanese scholars explained it as the first sound. In Japan 
it is applied to Absolute Eeality, the unborn Buddha; the 
reality described is the same for both Brahmanism and 
Mahayana doctrine. This is another evidence of the influence 
of Yoga mysticism on Mahayana doctrine. All of these facts 
point to the conclusion that in India the so-called “Great 
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Vehicle’^ was either identical with Yoga mysticism or domi- 
nated by the Yogacara movement. 

The facts brought out in The Unity of Buddhism 
by Dr Murakami cannot be overlooked. Dr Murakami lias 
discussed this question on a very scholarly manner and from 
his facts it is evident that there is a golden thread of con- 
nection between Mahayana and the men of The Great As- 
sembly. But before the birth of Mahayana doctrine proper, 
there seems to have been a very strong reaction toward 
Brahmanism and such an intermingling of liberal ideas that 
the purer teaching of Hinayana had difficulty in maintaining 
its identity. It was at such a period that Nagarjuna became 
the Buddlia without his characteristic Marks and in- 
fluenced the whole future of Buddhist development. He 
appears to have been a wonderful critic, who, in two of the 
three J^astras on which the San Ron Sect is based, spares 
neither the Mahayana nor the Hinayana. The Hosso Sect, 
which is called ‘'The Sect, or School that studies the nature 
of Dharmas or things, i. e. the Yoga School’’^ was greatly 
influenced by Asamga and Vasubandhu, two brothers who 
were also disciples of Nagarjuna. 

If these facts are true it is not strange that Buddhism 
as a separate force practically died out in India. No doubt 
many of the terms used by Buddhists such as "Buddha,'' 
the Enlightened, and " Nirvana " would persist especially in 
the mystical school of Yoga. Whatever the actual historical 
order may have been, the purer metaphysical ideas of Nagar- 
juna, the Yoga mystic, influenced many other scholars and 
from time to time his writings were introduced into China. 
.But from the beginning of , the sixth century, China produced 
some great priests who are really responsible for assimilating 
these Yoga ideas and incorporating them into the Buddhism 
of China. This is especially true from the seventh century 
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Hsiiaii Cliiiaiig (Gerijo Daishi) after several years ia 
India (629-645) retnrned bringing many of their better writ- 
ings which he immediately began to pour into the Buddhism 
of China. The result of his and other similar influences w^as 
to establish the Avatamsaka (Kegon) sect and the Dharma* 
Lakshaiia sect (Hosso) ; the Mantra (Shingon) teachings were 
introduced and Mahayana Buddhism had its Golden Age in 
both China and Japan during the three centuries which 
followed. 

Unfortunately, for Buddhism in China, the so-called 
Great Vehicle ’’ was too great in the sense in whicli Asaiiiga 
apparently thought of it. It was the broad way that in- 
troduced the whole Tantra system to China. In the ninth 
century this led to a reaction against it and an awakening 
of the more ethical way of Confucius which became the centre 
of the scholarship of the Sung and Ming eras. It was during 
the early years of this period that the Awakening of Faith 
in Mahayana was probably produced. In this work, the 
“Great Vehicle’’ is metaphysical not unlike Indian and 
Greek philosophy. 

Buddhism has had a similar history in Japan. By the 
end of the tenth century its practices were such that it is 
difficult to say what might have occurred had not Honen 
Shonin, Shinran Shonin, and especially Nichiren, arisen. 
But these reformers were unable to work any permanent 
ethical reform. As in China, Buddhism was rejected in favour 
of the Sung and Ming scholarship, which Zen priests had 
first introduced to Japan. The vital power of the system 
gradually degenerated till the opening of the Meiji era. 

If this historical review, including Dr Rhys Davids’ 
accounts of Asaiiiga and the Tantra system in Northern India 
be true, then Mahayana in the higher sense in which it is 
interpreted in Japan is of comparatively modern origin. 
Without doubt, it has receive a modem stimulus and is 
attempting the laudable task of purifying Buddhism from 
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many of its most objectionable superstitions and practices. 

The rather striking similarity between the Shingon sect 
of Japan and Chiosticism was pointed out by the late Professor 
Arthur Lloyd.^ This resemblance is not unnatural in view 
of the striking similarity between Indian and Greek philo- 
sophy. Whether it is possible to trace any historical connec- 
tion between them, many of their metaphysical ideas are 
essentially the same. It is possible that Greek philosophy 
and culture did influence India at one time. The fact tliat 
the Kushu Kings who overran Northern India during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era, used the Greek 
alphabet to express Indian royal titles, and Greek forms to 
represent Buddhist traditions in the Gandara sculpture suggests 
the possibility that the age when Mahayana doctrine was 
supposed to have been born was very greatly influenced by 
Greek culture. Tradition says that Asvaghosha visited Persia, 
and if so, as a scholarly Indian missionary he would no 
doubt be interested in all the scholarship of his day, and 
would probably be greatly influenced by the ideals of Greek 
and Persian scholars. There is considerable similarity between 



the doctrine of Sakyamuni and Heraclitus, the doctrine of 
■the Hosso sect and Parmenides, and between Mahayana philo- 
sophy and that of Plato. It presents an absolute as a su- 
pramundane ideal world of which the present world of nature 
is a shadow, a product of darkness. It is nevertheless created 
by the ideal w^’orld which cannot but be active. Matter is 
unreal and evil, and yet it is opposed to ideal reality. The 
emanations from the ideal Buddha intended to save the world, 
resemble the Gnostic heresies and Neo-Platonism. Allowing 
for the difference in language, the resemblance between Zen 
learning and Neo-Platonism is so great that it is no exag- 
geration to say they are essentially the same. This identity 
may be accounted for by tracing an earlier connection between 
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Brahmanism and the pre-Socratics. But it is also true that 
when Mahayana Buddhism originated, Greek culture and 
philosophy were moving eastward, influencing the thought 
life of the whole world. This movement of thought from 
the west made it possible for Greek culture to make some 
contribution to the development of Indian thought. It also 
accounts for the striking similarities between Mediseval Chris- 
tian and Buddhist forms, and for the fact that Sfikyamuni, 
the sage of India, was placed in the calender of Christian 
saints at St. Josaphat (Rhys Davids, 196). 

What then is the origin of the Pure-Land sects and the 
Bodhisattva of Buddhism! A comparative study of Yoga 
mysticism. Gnostic heresies, Greek philosophy, Persian dualism, 
reveals a remarkable identity of thought even thoiigh their 
historical connection cannot be directly traced. All of them 
took a dualistic attitude toward reality; the Absolute or God 
was set over against this evil world of gross matter from 
which all menistrove for emancipation and obtained it by 
mystical enlightenment and direct mystical union with a 
mediator between the Absolute and gross existence. In India 
and Europe the idea was the same, even though their historical 
connection is unknown. The idea of the Bodhisattva Amida 
thus resembles the Gnostic Eons. This idea probably arose 
from the worship of the setting sun, because Amida, “ the 
Buddha of Measureless Life and Light,” is identified with the 
Being who dwells in the Western Pure Land. The same idea 
was held by the Greeks when they spoke of the Isles of the 
Blest, “far out in the glorious west.” You remember 
Tennyson made Ulysses at the end of life say. 

For my purpose hold, 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of, all the western stars, until 1 die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may foe we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew.*^ 

Eobebt Cobkbbl Abmstkono 


VIMALAKIRTrS DISCOURSE ON EMANCIPATION 

{Continued) 

Translated by Hokei Idumi 
Chapter VIII 
The Way OF Buddha 

Then Maiijuiri asked Vimalakirti: “In what manner 
does the Bodhisattva practise the way of Buddha? 

Vimalakirti replied: “ When the Bodhisattva practises 
no- way he is said to practise the way of Buddha. ” 

Again Maiijusri asked; “ In what manner does he prac- 
tise ‘ no-way ’ ?” 

Vimalakirti replied: “ The Bodhisattva is said to practise 
the way of Buddha, when he feels no anguish, no anger in 
the commission of the five grave sins; when he enters hell 
even without the defilement of sin; when he enters the animal 
world without errors of ignorance and arrogance, etc. ; when 
he enters the world of hungry ghosts though himself endowed 
with merits; when he practices such acts as may lead him 
to heaven either with form or without form though he does 
not himself consider heaven an excellent abode; when he is 
free from defilements, while appearing as if practising covet- 
tousness; when he is free from impediments of anger, while 
appearing as if practising anger; when he controls his mind 
in wisdom, while appearing as if practising ignorance; wh§n 
he abandons his possessions, both inner and outer, and does 
not spare even his body nor his life, while appearing as if 
practising avarice; when he abides in pure morality and 
trembles with great fear even for a minor misdemeanour, while 
appearing as if practising trespasses; when he is ever merciful 
and patient, while appearing as if practising anger; when he 
is diligent in virtue, while appearing to be slothful; when 
he is ever abiding in meditation, while appearing to be dis- 
tracted in mind; when he is in possession of the wisdom both 
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of this world and that of the world beyond, while appearino' 
to be ignorant; when he follows the teaching of the scripture 
in accordance with the necessary means, while appearing as 
if practising flattey and hypocrisy; when he is even like a 
bndge for all beings, while appearing to be arrogant; when 
he IS pure in mind, while appearing to practise passions; 
when he is obedient to the wisdom of Buddha, never follow- 
ing the doctrines of the heretical teachers while appearing to 
be with the evil one; when he is preaching for the sake of 
all beings, the law which has never been heard before while 
appearing to be with ^ravakas; when he is endowed with 
great compassion and teaches all beings, while appearing to 
be with Pratyeka-Buddhas; when his hands are Jewelled and 
his virtues are inexhaustible, while appearing to be with poor 
people; when he is endowed with excellent forms with which 
he is adorned, while he looks as if defective in the body; when 
he is endowed with virtues and born in the race of Buddhas, 
while apjxjaring to be of mean birth; when he is regarded 
by all beings with pleasure having obtained the body of the 
Narfiyana, while appearing to be weak and uncomely; when 
he eradicated the root of disease and is gone far beyond the 
fear of death, while appearing to be subject to old age and 
disease; when he is ever meditating on the transciency of 
things and is never covetous, though in possession of property; 
when he is far above the mire of the five senses, though he 
po^esses wives and children: when he is endowed with elo- 
quence and memory which never fails, while appearing to be 
sbw in speech; when he saves beings and Imds them in the 
right path, while appearing to be in the wrong path; when 
he has exterminated causes for the evil paths, while manifest- 
ing himself everywhere in all those paths; when he has ex- 
terminated birth and death, while manifesting Nirvana. 

. the Bodhisattva realises the no-way in these 

manners, he is said .to comprehend the way of Buddha.” 

Then Vimakkirti ,pked f What are the seeds 
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of Tatlifigatahood?” 

Maujusn replied: “ To possess the body is the seed. 
Ignorance and thirst are the seeds. Covetousness, anger, and 
ignorance are the seeds. The fourfold false^idea is che seed. 
The fivefold passion is the seed. The six Ayatanas are the 
seed. The sevenfold abode is the seed. The eight -wicked 
paths are the seeds. The ninefold passion is the seed. The 
tenfold -wickedness is the seed. To speak briefly, the sixty- 
two heresies and all passions are the seeds of Buddhahood.” 

Maiijusrl asked: “What is the meaning of this? 

Vimalaklrti replied; “ He who enters into the state 
of fixedness ” by seeing the uncioated, can never awaken the 
thought of supi'eme enlightenment. Just as a lotus flower 
•can never grow on a high dry land but only in the filthy 
mire, even so he who enters the “state of fixedness” by 
■seeing the uncreated can never bring forth the law of Buddha; 
it is only in the mire of passion that beings bring forth the law 
•of Buddha. Again, seeds sown in the sky can never grow, 
but only in manured soil can they grow and bring forth 



fruit; even so he who enters the state of fixedness by 
[seeing] the uncreated, does not bring forth the law of Bud- 
dha; but it is in those beings who caress selfishness as high 
as Mount Sumeru that the law of Buddha grows, cherishing 
the thought of supreme enlightenment. Therefore, it should 
be known that all passions are the seeds of Tathagatahood. 
Just as one can not obtain the inestinxable treasure buried in 
the deep ocean unless one dives into it, even so no one can 
obtain the treasure of omniscience unless one enters the great 
ocean of passions.” 

Then Mahftsyapa praised him by saying: “ Rightly 
said! rightly said! 0 Mafiju&I, thou hast spoken excellently. 
What thou hast spoken is true. All passion is the seed of 
Tathagatahood. While we Sravakas can never cherish the 
thought of supreme enlightenment, those beings who commit 
oven the five unpardonable siEi^ are able to cherish the thought 
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[of supreme enHglitenment] and bring forth things relating 
to Buddhahood. But we are forever incapable of cherishing 
it. Just as a man who is defective in his sense-organs can 
never- again enjoy the advantages of the five senses, even so 
Sravakas and those who have exterminated passions can never 
partake in the advantages accruing from things relating to 
Buddhahood and cherish forever no desire [for higher thii^sj. 
Therefore, 0 MaSjusrl, ordinary men know how to return 
what they have received, wlfile the Sravakas do not. And 
why? Ordinary men hearing the law of Buddha and cher- 
ishing the thought of supreme enlightenment will never let 
the three treasures be discontinued, but the Sravakas, even 
when they have heard throughout their lives of the Buddha’s 
[tenfold] power and [fourfold] fearlessness, can never cherish 
the thought of supreme enlightenment.” 

At that time there was in that assembly a Bodhisattva 
named SamantadarsanarQpakaya who asked Vimalakirti : ” O 
sir, who are thy father, mother, wife, children, relatives, 
kinsfolk, officers, and friends, and where are thy servants’ 
maids, elephants, horses, and vehicles?” 

Vimalakirti replied in the following gathas: 

1. “ Prajnaparamita is the mother of the Bodhisattva; 
Upaya is his father; all the leaders of men are born of such 
[parents]. 

2. “ The joy of hearing the law is his wife: the mina 
of mercy and compassion is his daughter; and to possess 
good will and sincerity is his son; absolute emptiness is his 
house. 

3. “Passions are his disciples; they are obedient to the 
mtentions of his will; the [thirty-seven] branches of knowledge 
are his friends by whom he attains to supreme enlightenment. 

4. “ All the Paramitas are his friends of righteousness; 

the four acceptances are his singing maidens who sino- in 
concGrt the song of the law, ^ ^ 

5. ‘ ‘ There are the gardens of , the Dharanis ; the trees 
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of tlio law far above passion, the pure and excellent flow'ers 
of the mind of Bodhi, and the fruits of wisdom of emancipation. 

6. ''There in the bathing lake of the eightfold deliv- 
erance the water of meditation runs over, strewm with the 
flowers of the sevenfold purity.^ Those who bathe [in that 
water] are men free from the filth of passion. 

7. " Elephants and horses of the five suppernatural 
powers yoked to the Mahay ana vehicles, driven by intent 
mind, serve for the journey to the quarters of the eightfold 
righteousness, 

8. "He is endowed "with a form adorned with ex- 
cellent things the best garment of penitence and the garlands 
of profound mind [are for him to wear], 

9. " There is the wealth of the sevenfold treasure to 
teach beings is the interest brought forth therefrom ; to make 
them practice according to the law and bring these merits to 
maturity are the great profit. 

10. "The fourfold meditation is the seat born of pure 
living; much learning and increase in wisdom serve as the 
awakening music. 

11. "The food of the immortal law he takes; the 
savour of emancipation is the sauce; the purity of mind is the 
bath, the anointing is the chapters of the law of discipline, 

12. "Destroying all the enemies of passion, there are 
none who surpass him in courage and strength; repressing the 
four evils he sets up the banner of victory in the Bodhimandala. 

* The sevenfold purity is: (1) the purity of the body, speech, and mind;^ 
(2) the purity of being separated from passions; (3) the purity of seeing 
truth; (4) the purity of being without doubt; (5) the purity of discriminating 
the way of enlightenment; (6| the puri%f of comprehending the conduct 
leading to enlightenment; and (7MN^. purity of Nirvana. 

The sevenfold treasure: (1) faith (2) discipline, (3) hearing, (4) indif- 
ference, (5) wisdom, (6) penitence, aud (7) penance. 

Kumarajlva commentating on this passage says that the nobles of 
India in his time had in their house a professional musician, whose duty it- 
was to aw^aken them in the morning by soft music. 
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lo. Ttiougli liG nndcrstands that there is neither birth 
nor death, yet he manifests himself in all lands as the sun 
is seen from every quarter. 

14. “ Honouring countless milhons of Tathagatas in all 
the ten quarters, in him there is no idea of partiality because 
he distm^ishes not between those Buddhas and himself. 

15. Though he comprehends the emptiness of the 
nature of those Buddha-lands and beings therein, yet he ever 
realises the land of purity for the sake of beings who ou<^ht 
to be taught. 

16. He is the Bodhisattva who possesses the power of 
fearlessness and manifests even in one moment all beings with 
their forms, voices, and behaviour. 

17. “Though being conscious of evil yet he follow's 
evil deeds of evil; and he manifests those evils according to 
his will, through his wisdom of the necessary means. " 

18. “ He shows himself as subject to old age, disease, 
and death in order to teach all beings ; though he knows that 
[things are] even as a phantom, yet he understands their real 
nature in a most thorough manner. 

19. “He causes a world conflagration and reduces the 
universe into nothing; this is to make all beings realise 
transiency of things, as they are possessed by the idea of 
permanency* 

20. “ When countless millions of beings come to invite 
the Bodhisattva, he goes even simultaneously to all their 
houses and make them walk in the way of Buddha. 

21. “All the books of spells and all kinds of arts he 

produces, making use of all these things in order to benefit 
all beings. 

22. He mixes himself among all the heretics of the 
world becoming himself one of the mendicants and helps 
others to be freed from errors, while he himself never falls 
mto any of these heresies. 

23. He manifests himself as the sun or moon or Sakra 
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or Braliiiiaii who is the lord of this world, or sometimes even 
as earth or water, or again as fire or wind. 

24. When there is a plague in this kalpa, he shows 
himself as a medicinal herb; those who use it will be cured 
of disease and all poisonous [effects] will be nullified. 

25. ^'When there is a famine in this kalpa, he shows 
himself as food; and delivering people from hunger and 
thirst, he preaches the law to them. 

26. If there be a w^ar in this kalpa, he shows mercy 
and compassion to all beings, and teaches them to enter a 
state of non-resistance. 

27. ^^If a great battle takes place, the Bodhisattva op- 
poses the enemy with an equal force; manifesting a mighty 
power ho subdues them and restores peace. 

28. To all the lands where there are infernal regions 
the Bodhisattva will go and be busily engaged in saving all 
the suffering beings. 

29. ‘^In all the lands where the beasts devour one 
another, he vdll manifest himself among them and benefit 
them. 

30. Though he appears as if enjoying the five senses, 
yet he practises meditation; thus causing confusion in the 
mind of the evil ones he gives them no chance to assert their 
power. 

31. ^^To see a lotus flower blowing right in fire, this 
is indeed a rare thing; even so to practise meditation while 
leading a sensuous life, this is rare indeed. 

32. '^^Manifesting himself as a harlot he attracts those 
sensuously minded; this is to catch them by the hook of 
sensuality, and induce them later into the wisdom of Buddha. 

33. “ He will sometimes be manifested as a burgomaster, 
or as a leader of traders, or as a national teacher, or as a 
minister of state, and benefits all beings. 

34. ‘ ^ He manifests himself as an inexhaustible store of 
treasure for all who axe in need, and by this means persuades 
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them to cherish the thought of enlightenment. 

35. “ He manifests himself as a hero in possession of 
mighty power and suppresses all the arrogant spirits cherished 
by those that are egotistic and conceited; and makes them 
abide in the supreme enlightenment. 

36. “ To those who are timorous he manifests himself 
before them and gives them comfort: he first bestows fear- 
lessness on them and then lets them awaken the thought of 
supreme enlightenment 

37. “ Showing himseM as a hermit, free from sensuality 
and in possession of the five supernatural powers, he leads 
all beings to realise discipline, patience, and mercy. 

38. “If there is any who requires attendants, he Mull 
be manifested to him as a servant; first he satisfies him in 
his needs, and then persuades him to cherish the thought of 
supreme enlightenment. 

39. “Whatever beings desire he bestoM^s upon them; 
he induces them to. the way of Buddha, and by the power of 
the good necessarj^ means he provides them with everything 
they are need of. 

40. “Thus infinite are the ways of Bodhisattvas and 
measureless Ms deeds; and innumerable are beings he thus 
delivers; limitless is his wisdom. 

,41. “ Though all the Buddhas through countless millions 

of kalpas praise the virtues of the Bodhisattva, yet the limits 
will never be reached. 

42. “Who but the foolish, ignorant, and unintelligent, 
hearing such excellent teaching as these, cherish not the 
thought of supreme enlightenment?” 


NAGAEJUNA’S MAHAYANAVIMSAK A 

Prefatory Notes 

The Madhyamika philosophy of Buddhism goes in Ghiiia 
under the name of the Samlun school which lite- 

rally means the school of. the three treatises, which are 
Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika-sdstra, Dvadasadvdm-idstra, and 
Aryadeva’s Sataka. In Tibet there is a Buddhist school 
known as the Prasahgika which claims to transmit the tradi- 
tion of the Madhyamika philosophy as was expounded by 
such later followers of Nagarjuna as Buddhapalita and Can- 
drakirti. The Prasahgika school has five treatises by Nagar- 
juna for its doctrinal authority. They are known as '' rigs- 
pahi tshogs sde’’ (Division of Norm-collection) and consist of 
(1) Mulamadhyaniika^ (2) Yiiktishaslitika (3) Sunyatdsaptati, 
(4) VigrahavyamTianly and (5) Vaidalya, 

While it goes without saying that the fundamental ideas 
of the two schools, Chinese San-lun and the Tibetan Prasah- 
gika, are derived from Nagarjuna’s original treatise (Kdrikd) 
on the Madhyamika, we can distinguish the three different un- 
dercurrents of thought in the text-books of the Madhyamika 
school. (1) Of the fiiye Tibetan works, the VigTahavydvaTtan^ 
and the Vaidalya may be regarded as forming the logical 
wing of the school, as its central subject is a critical study 
of the Nyaya; (2) The Brniyatasaptatl has for its content a 
subject-matter somewhat different from the other texts, but as 
it is on the whole a summary of the Mulamadhyarrhika^ it 
forms another branch of thought together with the Mula-- 
mojdliyawiika and the Dvadasadrdra^sdstra, which last is 
again a compendium of the Sunyatdsaptati and the Mula- 
madhyamika; and lastly, (3) The Yuktishashtika differs not 
only in its subject-matter but in its tendency of thought from 
the rest of the Madhyamika works, and what we especially 
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notice in this book is that it betrays an idealistic way of 
thinking. This is shown in the following extracts: 

I hbyufi-ba che k-sogs bsad-pa I 
rnam-par ses-su yah-dagxidu || 
de ses-pas-ni hbral hgyur-na |j 

log-par rnam-brtag ma-yin nam I (Verse 34) 

“ What are known as the elements, etc., are included in 
Vijiiana (consciousness): knowing this; would one think of 
the elements as separate from Vijfiana? The elements so 
regarded are the result of wrong discrimination.” 

And again in Verses 36 and 77, we have this: “ This 
world is said to be conditioned by ignorance; when ignorance 
vanishes, the world too vanishes. Being so, the world is no 
more than discrimination.” 

In the Mahayanavirhsaka whose Tibetan texts along with 
the Chinese version are given below, this idealsitic tendency 
is more pronounced than in the TuktishashUka. There is no 
doubt that the philosophy of the Pmjnd-pdramitd Sutra and 
the theory of Sanyata as advocated by Nagarjuna are derived 
from the phenomenalism of the Buddhist teaching that things 
(bhdvdjj,) have no reality of their Own because of the law of 
conditionality. Thus naturally Nagarjuna is ever intent every- 
where in his philosophical treatises to dwell upon the ten 
similes in the Prajnd-pdramitd Sutra illustrative of the theory 
of SOnyata (emptiness), saying that all things are like dreams 
visions, the moon reflected in water, and images in the mir’ 
ror. The reason, however, why we see all these actualities 
Wore us in spite of Nagarjuna’s phenomenalistic interpreta- 
tion of existence, is according to him, due to our ignorance 
which stirs up our minds to create all these dream-like ex- - 
lienees. This absolute idealism or subjectivism which denies 
toe r^hty of an external world in itself, logically leads to 
’y^i“^“a,vada point of view as held by Asahga and 
Vasubandhu. According to this teaching, Vijiiana alone exists 
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{vijndna 2 ytimdtm), no reality is granted to external objects 
(ariha), and even mind (citta or mjndna) as one of sncb. ob- 
jects cannot claim any reality: in brief , apart from tbe com- 
preliended {gmhya) there is no comprehending subject (grd- 
Jiaha) either. 

While the philosophy of N%arjnna is based upon the 
theory of J^unyata as expounded in his encyclopedic com- 
mentary to the Pmjnd-pdramitd Sutra, it is also supported 
by the Avatamsaka doctrinej the final word of which is that 
the triple world is mind only and indeed his treatise on 
the ten stages (daJabImmi) of Bodhisattvahood is no more 
than the confirmation of this psychological dictum. In this 
respect the Mahdydnavimiaha is quite explicit as we see in 
verses 6, 8~12, 17“20j 22, etc., especially in verse 10 which 
corresponds to the utterance of Nyorairin Bodhisattva 

at the Yamadeva^s Palace as described in the AmtamsaJca: 

“Mind is like an artist 
Variously producing the five skandhas.” 

The verse 17 begins with the following: 

Mdo-laslkye rgyal-babi srar-dag hdi-lta ste | khams gsum- 
pa hdi-ni sems-tsam-mo shes hbyan-bahi phyir-ro] 

^ ‘ As we read in the Sutra, 0 sons of the Buddha, in 
the triple world there exists mind only.” 

This is in full agreement with the idea of the Vimsiha- 
vritti, w^here we have this: 

Bya byed rmi-ram gnod-pa bdra. (It is as 

if in dream evil deeds are actually committed.) 

And again the verse 16 reads: 

mhon-sum blo-ni rmi-sogs bshin \\ de-yan gan-tslie dehitshe 
I khyod-kyis don de mi snan-na | de»ni mnon-sum ji-ltar hdod 

SKUTO. 

(Our knowledge of reality is like a dream in which things 
appear as if real, but there are no objective realities in dreams, 
and in like manner how can we prove the reality of an ob- 
jective world?) 



nagabjuka’s mahayanavimsaka 

We may add that the various currents of thought to be 
discerned in NagarJ Una’s works above referred to including 
the Mahayanmimmha^^d^^^^ in his stupendous com- 

mentary on the 3£ahdpTajnd-pdramitd-sMra In the fifteenth 
voiiime> Nagarjuna comments, If all existences 
are real, it is impossible for mind to know them. If they 
exist because of their being known by mind, this is not to 
be called as existing.” In Volume Eight we have: All 

existences are like a plantain-tree; all is created by mind. 
But when you know that things have no reality, the mind 
itself ceases to exist. ” Nagarjuna’s comments on the ten 
similarities explaining the theory of ^^Unyata also testify to 
the idealistic tendency of his philosophy. 

While lately making comparative study of the philoso- 
phical verses of Nagarjuna, which are preserved in the Tibe- 
tan and the Chinese Tripitaka, I came across two versions of 
his MaJidydnavimsaka in the mdo bg^^cl, of the bstan bgyur, 
which in Cordier’s Catalogue correspond to No. 17 (2ba), 156a, 
4--167 a, 5; and No. 33 (Gi), 211b, 8-213 a. In the Chinese 
Tripitaka there is jjust one version of this work (Nanjo, No. 
1308). In the following pages all these three versions are 
given for comparison. The Chinese consists of three parts: 
the prefatory verse, the text proper, and the dedicatory: the 
Tibetan (Tea) contains 23 verses as the Chinese, but each 
division retains the same gatha form. Towards the end of 
the text the Tibetan version grows disorderly and does not 
conform to the Chinese order; in this latter respect however 
the Tibetan {Qi) version consisting of twenty verses is in bet- 
ter agreement with the Chinese. In the following edition of 
the Mahay dnavimsaJca, the Tsa ” text has been used as the 
principal one for comparison. As I have so far no access to 
other Tibetan editions than the Red Peking edition brought 
over here by Professor Yenga Teramoto, there are some points 
in each of the three texts, Tibetan and Chinese, which re- 
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quire further elucidation. It is my earnest wish that scholars 
would help us to clear up all the difficulties I have left here 
unsettled. An English translation and notes giving reasons 
for various readings and corrections will appear in the next 
issue of The Eastern Buddhist. 


SUSUMU Yamaguchi 
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THE LATE PEOPESSOR GESSHO SASAKI 

To our greatest sorrow, 'we have to report the death of 
Professor Gessho Sasaki, who was one of the chief organisei-s 
of the Eastern Buddhist Society and President of Otani Univer- 
sity. The lamentable event took place on March 6, this 
year, after a short illness, though in fact he had not been 
well at all ever since the last severe attack of the heart wdiicli 
he had about two years ago. So many important affairs 
required his personal and exacting attention, and he refused 
to shirk his duties in spite of the weak condition of his heEilth 
and the strong advice of his friends. He was just a little 
over fifty years when he died. He was a profound scholar oi 
the Avatamsaka school as w'ell as of the Shin sect to vvhich 
he belonged. In his later years he showed much interest 
in the Yogacara and the Madhyamika school, and two of 
lus last productions deal with Asanga and Vasubandhu and 
with Hagarjuim. He had also practical and executive abili- 
ties and there were many things he had projected and 
left unfinished for the future of the young university over 
which he came to preside a short time before his last illness. 
He published many books on various branches of Buddhist 
study while alive, and yet at his death more than a trunkful 
of MSS was found awaiting his final elaboration. His friends 
remain unconsoled over the loss of such a devout and learnec 
Buddhist scholar, and this number of The Eastern Buddhtst 
with which he had such close connections, is dedicated to 
his spirit. Without his cooperation and constant encourage- 
ment, the Eastern Buddhist Society would perliaps have never 
seen the light. 

Death is an everyday affair in this world, we see it in 
every direction and at every moment of life, there is nothing 
strange about it. But when ’ a friend is taken away from 
among our own circles, the event assumes a thought-provoking 
aspect and makes us think of it as if it were a thing that 
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never happened before and would never happen again. l;liere 
IB something absolutely uniquee-and, ' final about death. , It 
takes our thoughts and feelings ■away from things worldly 
and material and carries them out into anotlier realm whose 
truth and reality appeals powerfully to our supersensibility. 
xVIl worldly consid<.‘rations melt a^vay and we are awakened 
from a long dream. It is as if cold water had been poured over 
the fervid forehead, a new order of realities now confronts us. 
After Jill there is something of real value behind the fleetingin- 
dividual existences, and it is this that is really real and eternally 
surviving. Our ^vork however humble gains its meaning only 
when it is eonsidere<i in connection Avith this reality. 

A short biograpliical sketch of the late Professor Gessho 
Sasaki and a list of his principal works are as follows: 

Born April IS, 1875, as fifth son of a Shinshu farnity 
in the prefecture of xlichi — Graduated from the Shinshu Dai- 
gakii (College of Shin Buddhism), 1901 — Graduated from the 
post-graduates course of the same College, 1905, where the 
Subjeciu of bis research work was the Doctrine of the One 
Vehicle (ekaydna) ” — Appointed as professor at Shinshu Dai- 
gaku, 1905 — Went abroad for the years 1921-22 — Appointed 
as President of Otani Daigakn, 1924, which is the continua- 
tion of Shinshu Daigaku, but enkrged and recognised by the 
Department of Education as a fully qualified uriivorsity 
(daigaku) — Died March 6, 1926. 

Religion of Experience, l^QZ— Life of Shinran, 1910— 
History oj the Pure Land Doctrine in China, 2 vols., 1913 
Outlines of Buddhism, 1917 — Outlines of Shin Buddhism, 
IdXl—Sacred Songs from the Amtamsaka Sutra, 1921— On 
Human Nature, 1922— The Twenty Verses Text of the Yoga- 
edra School, Chinese and Tibetan Collated, 1924— Study of 
Shin Buddhism (in English), 1925— On Ndgdrjvma's Madh- 
yamika and its Philosojyhy, 1926 — Asahga^s Mahdydnasah- 
graha, Chinese and Tibetan Collated, in press. Besides these 
about twenty minor works were left by the author. 


GESSHO SASAKI 


TO GESSHO SASAKI 

* 

AVhen I look out at my garden here among the mountains, 
4nd see the moon-flowers blooming every night, 

(They are so beautiful, like the flowers that grow in Gokuraku, 
But frail and short-lived as are the blossoms of. this our world), 

I think of you and of the short night that you were with us. 
The dawn came too soon and you have left 

So many works unfinished, your splendid activity cut short ; 
Surely in the Pure Land where you are dwelhng, 

Your thoughts help us who are left here behind. 

This is our wish-to do those things you desired, to help 
those works for which you laboured; 

And while we mourn, the thought of you shall be our 

inspiration. 

O Moon-flower in my mountain garden 
Blooming tonight in heavenly radiance! 

Carry this message to that farther shore 

When you open your petals again in the garden of the 
Pure Land. 

Beatrice L.AirE Suzuki 

Karuizawa, August 5, 19^6 


NOTES 


There is a growing tendency among the Christians as 
well as among the Western people to appreciate the spiritual 
value of Buddhism, especially of Mahayana Buddhism, and 
we are glad of that. E’er we know that the two great world 
religions, Christianity and Buddhism, cannot forever be kept 
apart with an antagonistic attitude towards each other, and 
also that if the We.stern jxjople want to understand the East 
they cannot afford to ignore the study of Buddhism, not indeed 
with the idea of trying to find the weaknesses of an enemy, 
but really to appreciate the strong points of a friend. Maha- 
yana Buddliiam Avith its ideals of the Bodhisattva and his 
self-!3acrilicing love and all-penetrating wisdom has singularly 
conquered the hearts of the Far-eastern peoples. In spite of 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Shintoism, all of which are native- 



grown among them. Buddhism has wonderfully succeeded in 
penetrating into the deepest rece^ of their souls. Even 
when those native religions cry aloud against the iTifiuenee 
of Buddhism as not indigenous and therefore as something 
to be shunned, they forget that the very vitality of their 
doctrines is largely drawn from Buddhism itself. There is, 
besides, something infinitely grand and all-embracing in the 
ideas of Mahayana Buddhism, which compel those who study 
it to admit that they are truly such. 

I or instance, consider the idea of the Bodhisattva’s post- 
poning the attainment of enlightenment. He does this for 
the sfike of his fellow-creatures, which include not only human 
Icings but all living beings, sentient and non-sentient. 
Every iwssible means {upaya) is utilised for the purpose. 
He incarnates himself in everj' possible form and condition, 
and stands to his fellow-beings in every possible relationship. 
He goes to hell as readily as to heaven. Even when he acts 
as an enemy, he is^ using the opportunity for the latter’s con- 
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times as necessary. And w 
will quietly enter into his own 
nothing, though no J 
time mil ever com 
wonderful thing is 
than ourselves only 
In Christianity; 

tor as an independent solitary soul; but in Buddhism each 
soul is not only related as such to the highest reahty but to 
one another in the most perfect network of infinite mutual 
relationship. The doctrine of anatta (non-ego), therefore, in 
Mahayana Buddhism grows to be quite a positive concept 
full of implications which have not been imagined in the 
teaching of the Hinayana. The doctrine of mutual inter- 
penetration taught by Maliayanists goes beyond the limits of 
history, and does not countenance the idea that all the truth 
and power working for universal salvation centers^ in one 
single historical personage. As a Zen master claims, the 
Mahayanist turns a blade of grass into a golden body sixteen 
feet high (meaning the Buddha) and makes it function as 
such; not only that, he knows also how to turn the Buddha 
into a blade of grass and make it function as such. 

The Shin sect of Buddhism is usually regarded as most 
closely related to Christianity in its scheme of salvation with 
Amitabha Buddha as saviour and all the suffering and sinful 
.souls as his objects of mercy. But Amitabha is not a his- 
torical personage, but a metaphysical reality created by the 
of the reliffious consciousness- His reality thus stands 
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above liistorieal contiiigoiieies. : ' -As as tlio linmaii heart 
is wbai it is, Aniibiblia will continue sliedhing liis liglit, 
love, auil life all over the universe, .:'His Pure Lruid is not 
like a kingdom of God either to be realised in this world or 
to be sought after death. We. are constantly coming back 
and forth from the Pure Land of Amitablia. We can say 
that the Pure Land is hir away from us, speaking concretely, 
so many kotis of miles away from this world of endurance, 
Init at the same time it is right among iis in its full realisa- 
tion. The Pure Land is not the place of rest and enjoyment 
where we go after tleath, it is here if we attain enlightenment; 
but if we feel that enlightennient is only possible to us in the 
land of Amitablia, this land stands as the object of eternal 
longing which sits deeply in the human heart. The longing, 
liowever, is iiot a dream never to be realised and only to aspire 
after, it is a longing we somehow feel already fulfilled even 
wdiile longing for it. An element of irrationality always has 
its place in all religion. 

When Mahayana Buddhism is thus studied in its multi- 
farious aspects, we shall hear in it a still small voice whis- 
pering directly to the inmost ear of the soul. In China the 
Mahayana reached its height of development as the Avatam- 
saka philosophy of Geriju (^#) and the Tendai doctrine of 
Chisha while its mystical side bloomed as Zen Bud- 
dhism under the leadership of Yeno and his satellites. 

In Japan the unfolding of Mahayanistic thought was consum- 
mated in the eshiblishment of the Pure Land school as inde- 
pendent sects by such religious geniuses as Honen, Shinran, 
and Ippen. And tlieii we have the religion of the Saddharma- 
pvMlarika Suira, which stirred up the soul of the fisherman’s 
son to its veiy depths. Mahayana Buddhism has been speci- 
ally fruitful in Japan. When the tide of agnosticism washed 
the shores of this side of the Pacific, the Japanese were 
thought, in fact they themselves thought, that tliey were 
agnostics, p)sitivists, and altogether non-religious. But tliey 


are ' now begiiiiiing ,, to ''realise that' they are alter a.11 Hr* 
cendarits .of Nicliiren,, SMiiran, 'Hoiien,' Dogeii, Kobo, tu id 
other 'Maliayaiiists. 'No . students of the East can affonl to 
neglect the stud}- of Mahayana Buddhism with all its nieta,- 
physical subtleties and highly stimulating religious thoughts. 

Recently the Editors of the Eastern Buddhist have re- 
ceived interesting literature from twm widely different sources 
concerning the study of Mahayana Buddhism. The one comes 
from an American businessman wRo was once a (ffiristiaii mis- 
sionary ill China, and the other from the German ambassador 
in Japan. Mr Dwight Goddard is a practical man full of 
religious feeling while Dr W. H. Solf is a diplomat with a 
deep intellectual mind* Naturally they see in Mahayana 
Buddhism w’^hat most appeals to their respective capacities 
and inclination. Mr Goddard^s pamphlet (of sixteen pages 
and with the portraits of Christ and Buddha) is entitled ‘‘A 
Vision of Christian and Buddhist Fellowship in the Search 
for Light and Reality,” and in it he proposes to establish 
^'outwardly a Buddhist monaster}^ but in reality a Christian 
Hospice.” It is to be located somewhere in Hangchou or 
Nanking and somewhat apart from the busy city. It will be 
in the midst of a beautiful park whose very atmosphere is 
conducive to quiet meditation and the exchange of serious 
thought. There will be a large building that has convenience 
for library, lecture hall, and studies; there will be a chapel 
beautifully <iecorated and equipped for the liturgical W'orship 
so dear to the Buddhist brother, and smaller chapels for 
private meditation; farther there wdli outlying buildings, a 
hospitality hall, and dwellings for the staff;, consisting of a 
director, a chaplain, and two secretaries. 

The immediate objects to be secured by such a Hospice 
are as follows: 

1. A place for fellow'ship and mutual exchange of thought; 
2/ A place to -which missionaries may come for rest and 
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meditation: d. A place for an annual retreat for both Bud- 

dhists and Gliristians ; 4. A clearing house for the exchange 

of speakers at annual conferences; 6. A place for the accu- 
mulation and examination of Buddhist books and research 
material; 6. The publishing of a magazine designed to 
circulate among both Christians and Buddhists, . t- © 
publishing of books of mutual interest; 8. A pkce where 
British and American scholars may meet Buddhist sholars 
in a friendly atmosphere; 9. A place for the conservation 
of the results of research into the early contacts ot Buddhism 
and Christianity. 

“The foregoing are all immediate objects; there is the 
great purpose more distant but all important, which is: To 
provide a center from which may radiate that friendly and 
understanding sympathy that we believe, in the long run, 
will draw Christianity and Buddhism together into one native 

church-” .... 

Being a practical man and once a Christian missionary, 
Mr Goddard’s appreciation of Buddhism is more practical 
than theoretical. The following passage quoted from his 
“Vision” is interesting showing what aspect of Mahayana 
Buddhism appeals to a certain type of Christians, when some 
of them refuse to see anything but idol-worship in the Bud- 
dhist temple. Mt Goddard writes: 

“ Buddhism is the real soul o£ China. I£ one measures it by the viUa^ 
temple with its one or two or three ignorant monks lounging al»ut in 
their faded roba, the temple dust covered, the floor unswept fromhtter of 
orange-peel and chewed sugar cane, the idols in decay, incense ashes stre^ 
about, hangings and decorations in dirty tatters, ignorant women kneeling 
and irnty-ViTig their heads on the pavements in agonised prayers for some 
material benefit of health and comfort, he measures Buddhism in error. 
Even in the poorer of these crumbling, dirty village temples is a dignity 
and solemnity that is profoundly impre^ive. The surroundings of^ the tem- 
ples and monasteries in their nature setting of park and lotus, with vistas, 
wherever possible, of mountain grandeur and solitude, all lift the human 
spirit into its own serenity and peace. The distant boom of pagoda bell, 

‘ the fragrance of incense, the mystical chanting of sutras irrespective of 
worshippers, the rhythm of diflferent-toned drums and gongs, the serene and 
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placid iigiire of Buddha, obscure in the half-light of the altar, all tends 
to intensify the spirit of worship and to allay the anxiety and dlstra<^tion 
of earthy strife and impermanence, by thoughts of the real beauty and 
eternity and peace of the Pure Land, Nirvana. Multiply this by scores of 
thousands and you have CliinadV 

Tlie German diplomat-scholar is far more pliilosopliical 
than the American, and his interest in Mahayana Biiddhisra, 
like Professor Petzold whose articles on Tendai are well known 
to readers of this magazine, is speculative. He recemtly read 
an address before the Asiatic Society of Japan under the title, 
Mahay ana, the Spiritual Tie of the Pax East. Ho pro- 
poses founding ‘ ^ a comprehensive Mahayana institute in 
Tokyo or Kyoto.’’ He says, The Buddhist Congress wliich 
recently sat in Tokyo has shown me that the foundation of 
such an institute is by no means a utopian idea. If then an 
exchange of ideas should take place between the teachers at 
this institxite and the professors of Western universities, or if 
Eastern and Western scholars should be exchanged in tlie 
manner of the ‘exchange professors,’ I believe that knowl- 
edge of the Orient in the West and of the Occident in the 
East would be infinitely furthered.” 

According to him, it is 

“ A gap in our science and an anomaly in our acadejnic education that 
we in the West, whether in Europe or in America, have not at any of our 
many universities a single chair for a religion or a religio-philosophical 
system which counts more adherents than Christianity. Should not this 
be a field for the cooperation of East and West? The knowledge of Far 
Eastern Buddhism is the key to the spiritual life of those races, the Chinese 
and Japanese, whom it is so hard for ns to understand. If we in the West 
understand this Buddhism, we shall understand also the priests, philoso- 
phers, and poets who have worked and taught within its sphere. We shall 
also understand the products and the spirit of Far Eastern art. We shall 
no more be perplexed by the innumerable details in the religious images 
of Japan and China which to us are unintelligible: the deep symbolism 
which controls the whole thinking and feeling of these races will become 
clear to us; then shall we attain also to a practical understanding which 
will be immeasurably useful to us in our intercourse and dealings with the 
men who have been endowed with the Buddiiistic tradition for two and a 
half millenniums/^ 
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Below is Dr Rolf’s summary view of IVIahayaiia Duddhism. 

“ ( )f al! the nysteuis of thought of the Far Fast, Buddhism alone can 
stand by the side o£ the great systems of Indian and Kuropean philosophy. 
This may Iw sufficiently demonstrated by a glance at its historical position. 
Buddhism, like Christianity, was in ite origin not a hjumwg, but the cad 
of a development of more than a thousand yeai-s. In tt all the questionings 
and seekings of a higlily civilised people, every problem 
philosophy, every craving for redemption and rierfection find their sa,tetac- 
tion in a quite simple formula, or, better, .in a retirement of the soul 
to the ultimate and tlie simplest. And since this retirement of the soifi 
was ].ossib!e r,r at least comprehensible to all, this at one® accounts ioi the 
immense spreid of Buddhism far beyond the hounds ot Indian nationality. 
For the rhuple^t is always .'/mi which has also the widest human appeal. 
In this simplicity of its fundamental ideas, again, Buddhism possessed the 
ability to include the most diverse domains of human consciousness, and 
to grow in tiie course of its history into a system whicli in many-sidedness 
and ewnprohensiveness lias no equal, into a structure n which practically 
everything can bo accommodated, in which also the logical opposite ap- 
pears to iKi eciually related to one and the same fundamental thought. 

All those propositions made by Dr Solf and IMr (.loddard 
may appear somewhat visionary at the present stage of the 
mutual understandiug spiritually between the East and the 
West, but they surely indicate where the wind blows among 
the most cultured minds of the world. The members of the 
Eastern Buddhist Society are in their humble way doing their 
best to propagate the knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism 
in the world so as to bring about these results desired by the 
missionary-businessman and the diplomat-scholar and many 
other like-minded who have not yet voiced their ideas but 
are in full sympathy with us. 

Die Ohruthiche Welt, nummer 44-45, issued in November, 
1915, lias quite a sympathetic review of 21ie Eautern Bud- 
dhist, penned by Professor Rudolf Otto. We are thankful 
for his full appreciation of the work we are tri'ing to further 
here in the Far East in our most unpretensious manner for 
the study and dissemination of Mahayana Buddhism. Unfor- 
tunately, while the fields are white already to harvest, there 
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are not enough hands to reap them. There ai-c so manv 
subjects in Mahayana Buddhism, one of the groat rcdigio- 
philosophical systems of the world, which we like lo discuss 
and get reviewed by Western Christian scholars, but language 
stands in the way. In the many universities there are in 
Japan wo have a number of able Buddhist scholars who are 
tlioroughly equipjjed for the special fields of their study, hut 
they are unable to express themselves in any other language 
than their own. On the other hand, professors at the “Mnstern 
universities find it difficult to thoroughly master the languages 
in which Mahayana Buddhism exists embedded. This is to 
a certain extent even the case with native scholars, for Bud- 
dhist philosophy is so highly technical, and to get well ac- 
quainted with its terminology is quite a task in itself, not 
to speak of the difficulty of translating Buddhist thought into 
other languages. There are more than a dozen scholarly 
magazines in Japan at present which publish learned 
articles on Mahayana Buddhism, but they are all sealed 
books to the outside world. We often think of epitomising 
such discussions in the Eastern Buddhist for the benefit of 
the learned world at large. But this again in itself constitutes 
a special field of work involving knowledge, labour, and 
time. We will do however our best to present in our 
magazine gradually what Japanese Buddhist scholars are 
thinking about such subjects as Professor Otto sets for them 
to answer in his kind and appreciative review of the Eastern 
Buddhist. We will for instance publish at an early date 
papers on the relation between Shin and Zen, on the doctrine 
of the Nichiren sect, on the unifying principles of the 
different Mahayana schools which generally look so confused 
and contradicting one another, on the Buddhist conception 
of sin and its redemption, etc., etc. 

Something of Hinayana Buddliism is known to the West, 
but the real philosophical and religious foundations of Maha- 
yana -Buddhism are not yet properly understood by Chris- 
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tian scholars, who are.-iiievitahly- more', or less prepossessed 
though ijuitc iiHconscionsly against their riviil religion. While 
the East has mucli to learn especially in science, economy, 
and organisation from the West, the latter too ought to be 
broad-minded enough to take in from whatever sources, 
whatever will broaden their intellectual outlook and help 
their spiritual development. 

Dr Genelii Kato, associate professor at the Tokyo Im- 
perial University, and Hikoshiro Iloshino, professor at the 
Ilosei College, Tokyo, have published a second and revised 
edition of Koffoshui or Oleanings from Ancient Stories 'with 
introduction and critical notes. This is an English transla- 
tion of an ancient book on the legendary history of Japan 
written early in the ninth century. Those who have studied 
Kojiki (Records of Ancient Matters) and Nihongi (Chronicles 
of Japan) will find in the present translation a useful supple- 
mentary reader in matters concerning the tradition of the 
divine aneestorship of the Imperial House of Japan. The 
Shinto rites in the beginning of history were equally entrusted 
to the Nakatomi family and to the Imbe, but later the Naka- 
tomi grew in power and the tradition transmitted in this 
family came to be considered more orthodox than that of the 
Iml)e. This was not liked by the latter. In order to have 
due regards paid to their history and the role they played in 
it, they compiled the Gleanings from A7iGi€Ut Stories. Ac- 
cording to the translators this book is also a protest against 
the overwhelming influence of Chinese culture that came at 
the time sweeping over the entire court of Japan. The trans- 
lation is done well and faithfully. Dr Genchi Kato is an 
authority on Shintoism, and we congratulate him on giving 
sucli a valuable contribution to the students of ancient Japanese 
religion and history. The book is published by Meiji Japan 
Association, Tokyo, and its price is seven shillings. Pp. VI + 
124. 
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In England there seems to bo a revival of interest in 
Buddhism. The Buddhist Lodge of the Theosopliical Society 
was founded in 1924 with the object of forming a nneleus of 
such persons as wish \o study, disseminate, and attempt to 
live the fundamental principles of Buddhism as viewed in the 
light of Theosophy. The Lodge has a furnished room at 
Bloomsbury Mansions, 26 Hart street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Meetings are held twice a month, there is a study class and 
discussion and all persons are welcomed, whetlier Buddhist 
or not and whether tlieosophist or not. iV Bulletin was issued 
with news of activities and short articles until its size and 
circulation seemed to warrant the issuing of a magazine, and 
now since May the monthly magazine, Baddidstn in Eng- 
kmd, twenty-four pages bound in yellow covers with lotus 
design has made its appearance. It contains many interesting 
news and notes of the Buddhist world and articles on Buddhist 
subjects. We wish the new enterprise a long and hcfilthy life. 

The Japanese Government is at present trying to prepare 
a law regulating all the religious organisations now existent 
in this country, Buddhist, Christian, and Shinto. A com- 
mittee chosen for the preliminary discussion of the proposed 
law consists of some members of the Diet, Government officers, 
scholars and professors connected with the science of religion, 
specialists in different branches of jurisprudence, and repre- 
sentatives of the religions. The Government^s plan is have 
the bill ready for the Diet that is to sit towards the end of 
the present fiscal year. Among the various difficulties that 
naturally arise from the Government's attempt to regulate in 
one act all the religious systems in Japan standing in most 
complicated historical relations not only to one another but 
to the life of the people, there is one problem that interests 
ns most. This is the one concerning the status of the nu- 
merous Shinto sliiines scattered all over Japan. The policy of 
the Government has been to regard them as non-religious 
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itisiUutioiis, iuid nil tlic Blunto priests in the chief shrines are 
<l<)V<Tii!uent odicials with honorary court titles and paid from 
tlic (iovermrient exchequer. The idea is to associate the 

Shinto shrines with ancestor-worship or hero-worship and there- 

hv to make them function towards the moral education of the 
nation. But the trouble is as the matter stands that the objects 
of worship at those shrines are not always august spirits belong- 
ing to tlie Imperial Family, they are frequently some unknown 
insignificant spirits, even evil spirits, and, what is worse, some- 
times of phallic origin. Tlie general public of course does not 
know anything alx)ut it, but this does not alter the fact. Be- 
sides all” the Shinto shrines including such as the Meiji shrine, 
Xo<d shrine, tic., also issue charms and offer prayers for the 
devotees. In them wc thus find popular superstition, moral 
traiiition, and religious sentiment all mixed in utter confusion. 
Now what the ( loA-crnmcTit wants to do is to exempt them from 
the proposed law of religions and to treat them separately as only 
concerned with the moral sentiment of the people, the source of 
which, according to the paternal way of thinking on the part of 
the Government, ought to be derived from the reverence for the 
Imperial Family; and the Imperial Family cannot have any- 
thing to do with religion in any fonn. A part of the Committee 
however strenuously opposes such exemption made for the Shinto 
shrines. This mix-up is deep-rooted and historical. Buddhists 
will be interested in the outcome of the controversy. 
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While going to the press we learn the loss of another 
fine spirit in the death of Mr Gijo Sakurai, who was the 
founder of The Yoxmg East, a new Buddhist monthly, pub- 
lished only since last year in Tokyo. He was a pious Bud- 
dhist and a practical worker for the dissemination of Buddhist 
knowledge. It is to be greatly regreted that he had not been 
allowed to sec a fuller development of his last enterprise in 
which he poured much of his energy and from which he 




expected much good result to grow. 
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The last number of The Eastern BuddJiAst, Volume III, 
Number 4, was dated January-February-Marcb, 1925, and 
issued in December 1925. Since then no number of The 
Eastern Buddhist has appeared until now. We are vorj’ 
sorry that the magazine had to be suspended again. It is 
too "great a work for the Editors to make up so many num- 
bers in arrears; therefore as we are just at the beginning of 
a new volume, we have decided to begin Volume IV with 
the summer number, July-August-September, 1926. This 
will be Number 1 of Volume IV, and Number 2 will follow 
towards the end of the year, the volumes after this beginning 
in July. All subscribers will receive the full number of maga- 
zines. We would ask our exchanges and reviewers to note 
this matter of our temporary suspension and of our begin- 
ning again with the fourth volume. From now on W'e hope 
to proceed without interruption and beg our readers to forgive 
the delay which has been due to difficult circumstances on 
the part of the Editors. 
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ZEN AND JODO, TWO TYPES OF BUDDHIST 
EXPEBIENCE* 

Those who have studied Eastern or Mahayana Buddhism, 
even superficially, will at once notice that there are at least 
two distinct types of it, the devotional and the speculative; 
and that they are so sharply and almost so radically distiii- 
guished the one from the other that they may be regarded 
as not belonging to one and the same system known as 
Buddhism. Compare, for instance, the quotations from 
Honen (MM, 1133-1212) and Shinran" 1173-1262) with 

the one from Rinzai Lin-chi, died 867): 

‘^The reason I founded the Pure Land sect,’’ says 
Plonen, “was that I might show the ordinary man how to 
be born into the Buddha’s Real Land of Compensation. 
According to the Tendai (Then-tai, sect, the ordinary 

man may be born into the so-called Pure Land, but that 
land is conceived of as a very inferior place. Although the 
Hosso (Dharmalaksha) sect conceives of* it as indeed a very 
superior place, they do not admit that the common man can 

^ As ibis article presupposes some knowledge of the teachings of the 
Pure Land (Jodo) and the Zen school, the reader is referred to the author's 
previous essays on the subjects which have already appeared in this magaizsine. 

2 Honen was the founder of the Japanese Pure Land sect. While 
there ^vere some devout Buddhists prior to him who advocated the nem- 
foutsu it was due to Houen's influence that the Pure Land, or Nembutsu sect 
came to be recognised as an independent denomination in the body of 
Buddhism. Shinran following him advanced a step further and developed 
the deeper meaning implied, in the teaching of Honen. The one constant 
refrain that runs through all those devotees of the nembutsu is their 
unmistakable detestation of this mundane life which is filled with the 
three poisonous passions and the five nauseating desires,, and at the same 
time their utter inability to escape these fetters by their own efforts. 
Hence their faith in the saving power of Amida’s Original Vow. 
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be bom tlxere at all. And all the sects, though differing in 
Ly othor points, ag«e in not admitting »mmo„ 

mail can be born into the Buddha’s Land of Real Comp 

And so I inquired of a great many 

learedmm'and priests whether there is any^&er w^y of 

salvation than the Threefold Discipline {sihsha), that is 
“ited to our poor abilities, J 

could either teach me the way or even suggest it to me A 

last I went all by myself and with ^ ^ 

Library at Kurodani on Mount Hiye, where all the Scnptuies 

were kept, and read them all through. 

hit upon a passage in Zendo’s* Commenta^^ fwtf&er 
Hon Sutra (EfSilt) which runs ® _ 

walking or standing, sitting or lying, only repeat the _nam^ 
of Amida with all your heart. Never cease 

it even for a moment. This is the very woiL which 
unfailinMy issues in Salvation, for it is in accordance with 
Oriinal Vow of that Buddha.’ On reading this I was 
impressed with the fact that even ignorant people like my- 
self by reverent meditation on this passage and an entire 
deiindLce on the truth in it, never forgetting the repetition 
of^Amida’s sacred name, may lay the foundation for tia 
good karma, which will with absolute certainty eventuate in 
birth into the Blissful Land. And I was led not only to 
believe in this teaching bequeathed by Zendo but also 
earnestly to follow the great Vow of Amida. And especially 
was that passage deeply inwrought into my ^ 

says, ‘For it is in accordance with the Original Vow o 

that Buddha.’ j-i. 
According to Shinran, we have this: When the 

1 Zendo (#S 613-681) was a great advocate of the Pure Land doctrine 
^ in ChinTid aSays so strongly conscious of his sinful life in this world 
. of defilements, he was ready at any moment to depart for Amida s coun ry 
■where everything was pure and perfect. ■ ’ 

* Mnm, the Buddhist Saint, pp. 186-188. 

' ■ if ''"--Itv'i't".'' , , ^ 
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tliouglit ' is awakened in. .us to recite the nembutsii/ believing, 
that our' .rebirth in the Pure Land of . Aniida will surely 
take place by virtue of the miraculous poiver of Ms Vow, 
we then come to share in ,Ms all-embracing grace. The 
Original Vow makes no distinctions whatever as to age or 
moral merit; all that is needed is a believing heart. For 
the Vow is to save us — those sentient beings wdio are deeply 
immersed in sins and incessantly burning with passions. 
This being the case, when we believe in the Original Vow, 
no other merits are needed, for there are no merits that 
excel the nembutsu; nor are wm to be afraid of evil deeds, 
for no evils are strong enough to stand in the way of 
Amida’s Original Vow.’’^ 

These quotations are representative of the devotional 
type of Buddhist life, which is led by Donran (Sfl) 4:7Q-54=2% 
Doshaku 562-645), Zendo, Jimin 679-748), and 

others in China, and by Genshin (Mim, 942-1017), Honen, 
Shinran, and Ippen 1239-1289) in Japan. The authority 
for this they find in the so-called Three Sutras of the Pure Land 
school: the Daikyo that is, {Sickhdmflvyiiha), Kwangyo 
(^leditaiion Sutra), and Shokyo {Smaller Siikhdvatluyuha). 
When we peruse their works such as Zendo’s Commentaries, 
Honen’s Compilation or another by Shinran (ifclT 

we observe how firmly their thoughts are fixed on 
being born in a better world, because they describe them- 
selves as hopelessly sinful mortals whose peace and happiness 
is entirely depending on being embraced in the love of 
Amida and born in bis Land of Bliss and Purity. Now 
compare this deeply religious sentiment and devotional 


1 As to what is meant by Hembutsu,’’ literally “ thinking of the 
Buddha/' see below, and also my article on The Development oi the 
Pure Land Doctrine/' which appeared in The Eastern Buddhist, Vol. Ill, 
Ho. 3. 

2 TannisM,,WiWitPi a short collection of Shinran's sayings compiled 
by Yuinembo, one of his immediate disciples. 
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attitude with the following passage from Rmzai, one of the 

foremost Zen masters in the T'ang dynasty: 

“ to study Buddhism these da J mus 

seeh a true uuderetandiug ot it. men they h^e r«r 
not defiled by birth-and-death; to stay or to go, they ar 

rrhile not seeking after anything superior andunusua , 
h to them by itself. 0 friends of the truth tte m^- 

iers of old all had their specific ways of instiucti ' 

disciples, and as regards my way of illustrating [the truth of 
Zen/ it ’simply consists in not letting you be confounded y 
Ss If you wish to use it, use it^ and have no hesitation 



whate\e trouble with students of Buddhism these 

days that they do not attain to it? The trouble lies in 
S nof having faith enough in themselves. For when yw 
have not faith enough in yourselves, you arc always kept 
busy and annoyed, as you are controlled by your exteim l 
LTdit^ns; and^vhen you are thus tunied 
kinds of external circumstances, you will never bo tree, 
iudepeudeut martera of yourselves. Only let ‘>'<>“Shte 

ecaJfrom pursuing things external, and you mil not 
any different from the Buddhas and Fathers. 

“ Do you wish to know the Buddhas and Fathers ? They^ 
are right here with you listening to my discourse. s on,, 
as students not having faith enough run after things exte m 
they will never attain to the living spirit of the lathers, 
and all that they grasp will be the literary^ beauty of expres- 

sion ai^^nothin„ ^ venerable followers ^en! If 

you fail to avail yourselves of this chance, you wi ave c 


“If you wish to use, use!” "H" xs suppuc. ^ 
ling the truth of Zen. The idea is that we are 
ini external, including selfish desires and P"> ^ 
m to realise the sense of inner freedom which we aff haxo 
bitutes the ultimate truth of all religion. 
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be going p.round through the triple world for ever so many 
kalpas and so many lives; and when you are thus swept off 
your feet by agreeable circumstances in this life, your next 
birth will be inside a cow or an ass. 

0 friends of the truth, as far as I can see, in my 
understanding of the truth there is nothing different from 
that of Sakyamuni himself. Whatever activity shown by 
me today, is there anything not sufficient unto itself ? All 
the mysterious light illumining the six forms of existence 
has not for a moment ceased to shine. When you gain 
this understanding, you will be leading a quiet, undisturbed 
life all the time. 

0 venerable ones, there is no place for rest in this 
triple world ^yhich is like unto a house on fire. This is 
not a place for you to stay long; when a devil known as 
Impermanence comes around, all will be carried away in an 
instant, no respect will be paid to age, young or old, and 
to social rank, high or low. If you want to be like unto the 
Buddhas and Fathers, only pursue not things external.’’^ 

The devotional type as represented by Zendo and other 
saints of the Kembutsu is technically known among Buddhist 
scholars as the '^tariki’’ (other-power, branch of 

Buddhism, while the speculative or intellectual type as 
illustrated by Zen is called ''jiriki^’ wdiich literally 

means ‘‘ self -power.’’ For Zen relies on one’s own efforts 
to reach the goal set uj) by its teachers, w^hile Shin and 
Jodo ask Amida to help his devotees in their rebirth in the 
Pure Land where they expect to realise the Supreme 
Enlightenment. When practical difficulties involved in self- 
discipline are considered, the Jodo is said to be the path of 
Easy Practice in contradistinction to the path of Difficult 
Practice, which is trodden by the followers of Self-power, 
The Self-powder school is also called the Holy Path as it is 


^ From the Sayings of Einzai somewhat freely rendered. 
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meant only for those holy Bodhisattvas who are richly 
endowed due to their previous karma and are thus^ able ^ 
climb the rungs of perfection by their own moia 

*'^^^^olerwhehned with the wickedness of tins ivorld, the 
helplessness of sinful mortals, and the immensdy o 
efforts one has to exercise for Euhghtenmenh 
the Jodo foUowers were placed in a situation 

despondency and untold agony. Tlie dmwn^^^^^ 

not have even a fragment of straw to take hold ^ of wh^ 

they caught sight of a shining one enveloped 
The Original Vow of Amida was the last refuge m ^'i^^f^^hey 
could go. In spite of the Buddha’s injunction Be je 
your own lamp,” they rushed towards the Infinite Light 
immersed in which they felt strong, efficient, blessed, an 1 
enlightened. They felt and reasoned that whatever te^hing 
left by the Buddha for his disciples was not meant for 

weak-minded and heavily burdened with sins.^who came to 

this world long after the master and could not come m 
personal touch with him. Their spiritual experience caUed 
for something else than the Nikayas or Agamas, they W 
to find what they wanted among all the scriptures which 
claimed to come from the Buddha; if such documents were 
not in actual existence in the form of literature or oral 
transmission, they did not hesitate to compile one as based 
upon the inner spirit of the master whose love made him 
<.0 through an infinite round of transmigration for the sake 
of sentient beings as told in the Jatakas and demonstrated 

in his last earthly life itself. 

In this respect the speculative or intellectual type ot 
Buddhism as exemplified by Zen is in better accord with 
the teaching of the Buddha, which is, as far as is observable 
in the earlier literature, highly characterised by its meditative 
and self-reflective mood of mind. In many respects the 
Bodhisattva is not an Arhat, perhaps the gap between t e 
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two conceptions is just as wide as that between the Holy 
Path and the Easy Practice; but as long as the Bodhisattva 
is a self-reliant and self-disciplined follower of the Buddha, 
he is essentially an Arhat; both are striving after the 
realisation of the Supreme Enlightenment. They do not 
mind how long they have to transmigrate in their earthly 
lives, if they attain to self-realisation by constant striving 
and indefatigable energy. They are such believers in in- 
dividualism and moral perfectibility that they never think 
of availing themselves of a stock of merit accumulated by 
others; their view of the moral law of causation is exclusive 
and self -containing and not at all so diffusive and all- 
embracing as that entertained by followers of the Nembutsu. 
The Ploly Path is thorny and paved with the sense of moral 
responsibilit}'’, in which one side of human nature finds 
satisfaction. We are a strange combination of contraries; 
solitary aloofness appeals to us as much as social gregarious- 
ness. 

It may not be out of place here to see how teachers of 
the Jodo doctrine survey the whole system of Buddhism 
from their particular angle of observation; for the reader 
will thus be enabled to understand by himself the history 
of relationship as existing between the Zen and the Jodo 
type of Buddhist experience, and such highly technical terms 
as “Self -power” and “Other-power,” “Difficult Practice” 
and “Easy Practice,” “Holy Path” and “ Pure Land,” 
will also become more intelligible. 

According to Shinran,^ the founder of the Shin branch 
of the Jodo doctrine, BuddHsm is divided into two grand 
groups, Mahayana and Hinayana; and Mahayana into two 
further sections, the one to be known as Abrupt and the 
other as Gradual. In the Abrupt section of Mahayana 
Buddhism there are two Teachings and two kinds of 


1 The Gutohu-slio 
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Leaping: the two Teachings are the Difficult Practice which 
is the doctrine of the Holy Path, and the Easy Practice 
wdiich is the doctrine of the Pure Land (Jodo); tw^o kinds 
of Leaping are Leaping Straight-ahead by which is meant 
enlightenment attained by the doctrine of identity, and 
Leaping Athwart by which is meant rebirth in the Pure 
Land through faith in the Original Vow of Amida. In the 
Gradual section of Mahayana Buddhism there are also two 
Teachings and two kinds of Outgoing. The two Teachings 
are the Difficult Practice which is the doctrine of the Holy 
Path as advocated by followers of the Hosso (Dharmalaksha 
sect), and the Easy Practice which is the doctrine of the 
Pure Land as explained in the Sutra oj Meditations^ for 
instance. The two kinds of Outgoing are Straight Outgoing 
by which is meant enlightenment attained after a laborious 
moral discipline for ages, and Ath-wart Outgoing by which 
is meant rebirth in the outskirts of the Pure Land. 

This somewhat complicated classification may be rendered 
clearer when presented in a tabular schema as follows: 

(Gradual GroupF^^^ f 

1 j 'Pure Land—Athwart Outgoing: 

Mahayana j Holy Path-Leaping Straight-ahead, 

Abrupt Group J included here); 

Pure Land— Leaping Athwart, 

A (meaning Shin). 

It is evident as is seen here that Shinran considered 
Zen occupying the same position in the Holy Path system 
as Shin does in the Pure Land system, as both belong to 
the Abrupt Leaping group though the one is the straight- 
ahead’^ kind while the other is the athwart.” 

Shoka wffio was the leader of the Seizan branch of the 
Jodo sect has also worked out Ixis schema of the Buddhist 
schools, which is quite instructive and illuminating in regard 
to the relative position of Zen and Jodo. The following list of 
contrasts is compiled after ShOku, 'which he considers existing 
between the Holy Path and the Pure Land doctrine: 
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Holy Path: 

Pure Land: 

What is the 
objective ? 

To get rid of Ignorance 
while here and attain 
Buddhahood ; 

To be born in the Pure 
Land after death. 

By what 
means ? 

Self-power —wisdom — 
meditation - ascetic dis- 
cipline; 

Other-power —love —faith 
in the Original Vow. 

How related 
to morality? 

Eelies on the accumula- 
tion of merit; 

No such accumulation 
needed. 

Eonte des- 
cribed. 

AVinding, tortuous road, 
on land; 

Straightforward course, by 
water. 

Teacher: 

Sakyamuni ; 

Amitabha. 

Meant for 
whom ? 

Wise men; 

Plain ordinary mortals. 

General 
characteri- 
sations : 

Easy to believe, 

Difficult to practise, 

Gradual progress, 

Not meant for the pre- 
sent age, 

Limited application. 

Difficult to believe; 

Easy to practise; 

Abrupt leap; 

Just meant for the pre- 
sent age; 

Universally valid. 


However widely, these two types of Buddhist experience , 
the Jodo and the Zen, may thus differ in their method of 
achieving final deliverance, there is no doubt that they both 
start from the Buddhist view of life as suffering. They 
both ■want to get away from this suffering life in which 
they fail to find anything enjoyable. The Jodo finds a 
better and purer life in the Pure Land of Amida who 
ivelcomes all to his land. The folloivers of Zen, on the 
other hand, take their refuge in a transcendental realm 
beyond the reach of birth-and-death, which is found within 
one’s self when looked into it deeply enough. 

By suffering, however, the Buddhists do not mean that 
life is psychologically explained as pain, and that therefore 
it is to be shunned. Most of unreflective critics regard 
Buddhism as pessimistic and world-flying because of its view 
of life as suffering. But in fact this Buddhist idea of 
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suffering is tlie BuddHst way of judging life as it is lived 
by most of us who are finite, limited, relahve, and con- 
ditioned; and therefore, this life is for Buddhists something 
to be transcended, or mastered, or expanded, or purified. 

The religious life with all its varieties starts^ from the con- 
sciousness of limitation and its consequent idea of bondage. 

This bondage is felt as pain. To escape from pain, there- , 

fore, is to be released from bondage, and when this assumes 
a positive sense, it is to get unified with the infinite, or _ to | 

be embraced by an unconditioned being. Every religion 

ouo'ht to start pessimistic inasmuch as it feels the necessity . 

of breaking through the limitations of this present life. ^ ; 

Though the Jodo and the Zen start from the same view 
of life as sufiering, the Jodo has developed the emotional 
side of Buddhist experience more emphatically than its 
intellectual side. Suffering is thus conceived by Jodo 
followers as due to their moral imperfection, that is, due to 
their sinfulness, which is the outcome of their preiious 
karma. They want to be perfect, to be freed from sin, but 

as they realise that in consequence of their heavy karma- 
burden, too heavy to be carried on by themselves, they seek 
some one who is thoroughly free from it and able to help 
them out of their difficulties. This they find in Amida. 

Amida is not a historical personality in the sense that 
he once lived in human history as limited in time and 
space, but a living being in a transcendental realm of 
spiritual aspirations and longings. He may not be real in 
the same sense as the objective world is, but just because of 
this he is more real than anything existing in time-space rela- 
tions. If it is an incontestable fact that we are more than 
merely physical or biological realities, it is an equally 
incontestable fact that Amida is more real than a merely 


historical personality. This Amida has his Pure Land, also 
not limited by space-time relations though the descriptions 
of it sometimes suggest its being a spatial existence. He 
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willed this Land of his for the sake of all sentient beings 
as a place or community where they could haye all their 
deepest spiritual longings fulfilled, and it came to be realised 
as he attained his Supreme Enlightenment. This being the 
case, every suffering, pining, helpless mortal who wishes to 
be a member of this community can now be one and share 
in Amida’s love and wisdom. 

The Jodo is thus diialistic with Amida on the other 
shore of the ocean of transmigration and sinful mortals on 
this side. The distance between the two increases the more 
in one sense as the latter— sinful mortals— grow the more 
conscious of thtar sinfulness and defiled conditions; but in 
another sense this distance grows the shorter and there takes 
place the most intimate relationship between Amida and his 
devotees. Therefore, the greatest stress the Jodo places in 
its teaching is on the sinful life we all are leading here on 
earth. We are sinful, according to its teaching, because of 
our previous karma and not necessarily because we commit 
so many different kinds of evil deeds one after another. 
When this is realised, we are inevitably thrown back on the 
infinite love of Amida and will most fervently long for his 
merciful embrace. 

The gap between Amida and his devotees is never to be 
closed up as long as the consciousness of sin is made the 
basis of the religious life. The devotees may feel the closest 
possible relationsHp to their object of appeal, but the 
dualistic sense will remain with them to the end of their 
earthly lives. They may recognise the fact of consub- 
staritiality existing between Amida and themselves; for if 
there were not something in Amida that is of the same 
nature with, the human, he could never understand the 
sufferings of his worshippers, he could never listen to their 
appeal and send to them whatever help they are in need 
of; and this ability on the part of Amida to read the 
thoughts of his followers shows that there is something 
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common to them and Amida. Indeed, Amida was once one 
of us, and it was through the perfect maturing of his 
Buddha-nature that he thoroughly got rid of his earthly 
passions and became the saviour of his former fellow-beings 
who are now his devotees. The fact that Amida suffered 
once as we suffer now brings him most intimately to our 
hearts, and perhaps the very possibility of salvation is due 
to the awakening of our consciousness to the presence of 
Amida himself in us. If this really be the case, the theory 
of consubstantiality will now turn into that, of self-identity, 
and dualism will cease to exist in the minds of Jodo and 
Shin followers. But as long as “ faith alone ” is the key 
to salvation Amida will forever stand in contrast to the 
defiled condition of karma-ridden creatures. 

Compared with this dualistic and devotional type of 
Buddhism, the Zen type is unquestionably intellectual and 
monistic. The view of life as suffering is taken up in- 
tellectually by Zen. The cause of suffering is referred to 
the fact that we are finite and living under various condi- 
tions of limitation. To reach a skats of rest, freedom, and 
perfect bliss, therefore, Zen followers tiy to grasp the 
infinite. They know that deeply buried underneath their 
consciousness of finitude there lies something infinite; for 
otherwise they would not even be conscious of their being 
finite and under bondage. They also know, therefore, that 
when this infinite is brought out clearly in consciousness 
and the feeling of identity is firmly established, they are no 
more sufferers of the passions and desires classified under 
various headings by Buddhist philosophers. 

Zen Buddhism is thus naturally speculative and mys- 
tical. Its gaze is fixed more on “the other shore” than 
• “on this shore.” It perceives, infinity in a particle of dust 
and knows that this very moment is confluent with eternity. 
If its followers have Amida, he is at once identified with 
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tliemselves. He is not quietly sitting cross-legged on the 

lotus-flower in the. Land of. Purity, but he is right with 
them and in them and moves his hands as they move theirs 
and waits as they walk. His Pure Land is not so far away 
qq 100 GOO X 100,000,000 lands in the West, but right heie 
on this earth. Thus instead of duality, unity is the keynote 

of Zen Buddhism. rr i t i 

Contentment is H sentiment common to Zen ond Jodo; 

bat the Zen remains cool as if there were nothing in hfe 
to disturb its serenity, while the Mo m M ^“1 
feelings, even tor the smallest things >n Me. If Zen is a 
towering solitary winter mountain covered with snow. Jodo 
is the spring ocean with its broad swelling waves. Zen 
contempiites, Jodo appreciates; Zen is intoidcated with the 
ZZ S identification, Jodo is constantly awam of its over- 
flowing ioys ; the Zen master comes out into the world and 
fs looked up to as almost a superior being who has already 
gone over to the other shore (param), the Jodo <3evotee is 
mixed up from the beginning with the world and takes 
everybody for a fellow-being ■ suffering like lumself; Zen 
rejects the worldly life as not conducive to the 
enlio-htenment, Jodo accepts the worldly life as a thin^ 
iiieifltable to a being living in bondage from which 
eCts to be freed only after death. The Zen fo lower 
dhcMines himself to the utmost of his capacity m order to 
reach the highest stage of self-identification; the Jodo gives 
himself up to this life as he finds it making Amida shoulder 
^11 the burden inherent to it. « -r. t n • j. 

A Cliristian counterpart to the 
mysticism may be found in the sermons of 
the Jodo, especially the Shin form of it, finds its Christian 
loLspon’denf in the fide teaching of evangdmaW 

Zen has a practical method of training the m 

to brino- it to a state of concentration, from 

inWaon of flf. trutt. This is lacMng m Eckbart. 
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for all Ills sermons are concerned witli the realisation, itself 
and not with the way to it. Being in the direct line of 
Indian thought and culture, Zen differs from Cluistian mys- 
ticism especially in its practical training. So with the Jodo, 
it has its own formula which has no parallel in Christianity. 

The Jodo formula of faith is “ Namu-amida-butsu ” {namo 
amitabha-buddhaya), technically known as “nembutsu” 
(thinking of the Buddha). It literally means "Adoration 
(or homage) to Amitabha-Buddha, ” but the formula as it 
is repeated these days has no special reference to its original 
meaning, for the name of the Buddha is invoked in the 
main as expression of one’s devotion. 

As to the way this formula, “ namu-amida-butsu,” is in- 
terpreted, we may distinguish different tendencies of thought 
existing side by side in the Pure Land school, that is, in 
the devotional type of Buddhist experience. The formula 
may be repeated by the devotee without his really being 
conscious of all its implications, but when his psychological 
attitude is analysed, we grow aware of the following three 
motives or ways of approaching the nembutsu, and these 
motives determine the different tendencies of thought in the 
understanding of its signification. The first is to think of 
the Buddha as a being fully enlightened and emancipated 
from fetters of various kinds; the second is to recite or 
invoke the name as itself containing innumerable merits in 
accordance with the scriptural authority; and the tliird is to 
call upon his name, as when a distressed child calls upon 
its mother, as the last refuge from all the worldly sufferings 
and spiritual tribulations. 

Historically, the nembutsu (buddhdnusmrti) meant to 
think of the Buddha as possessor of all the virtues Buddhists 
could think of. When he was thus thought of, the 
corresponding virtues would gradually grow in the hearts of 
•his followers. The nembutsu was thus the means of moral 
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training. We may understand the nembutsu in this way 
whenever reference is made to it in the early or Hinayana 
literature of Biiddhisin. 

The second form of invocation developed perhaps when 
the mystery of name came to be recognised. In fact, the 
Indians had been from their early history great advocates of 
incantation, they had been .cognisant of the mysterious 
powers concealed in names, and this is the reason why we 
find so many magical formulas quoted throughout the 
classical literature of India. Probably this also explains 
why we read in the Jodo sutras that Amida wished to have 
his name resounding all over the chiliocosm and that there 
are innumerable merits contained in the name of Amida or 
Amitabha. Thus there was a time when the question was 
most heatedly discussed by scholars of Shin philosophy 
whether its devotees were to believe in the mysterious power 
of Amida's Original Vow or of his name. 

Most Jodo followers believe in the mysterious power of 
the name and consequently that the more frequently is the 
name repeated the more meritorious one^s life will be and 
the more assured of one’s birth in the Land of Purity. 
Honen is said to have repeated the nembutsu more than 

^ In Hmm the Buddhist Saint, 187 f., we have this record: Follow- 
ing the examples of Zendo and Genshin, Honen repeated the nembutsu 
over sixty thousand times a day; and when he came nearer to the end 
of his life^ he added ten thousand more making it altogether seventy 
thousand times a day. It is said that he then did nothing else but 
repeating the nembutsu day and night; even when he had visitors and 
inquirers about his religion, he seemed to be listening to their talk as he 
lowered his voice, but in fact he never ceased repeating the nembutsu. 
The followers of Honen have often a special week devoted to the nembutsu 
when they expect to say it one million times. As to the all-importance of 
the nembutsu, read the following extract from Honen ’s Life fp. 734): 
‘‘ Whether a man is rich and noble, or poor and mean, whether he is kind 
or unkind, avaricious or morose, indeed no. matter, what he is, if he only 
repeats the nembutsu, in dependence upon the mysterious power of the 
Original Vow, his rebirth is certain.’’ 
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fifty thousand times a day;^ but according to Shuko (Chu- 

Imng, a Zen master of the Ming dynasty, who was 

experimentally inclined, the neinbutsu cannot be repeated 
more than one hundred thousand times for every twenty-four 
hours. When, however, the formula is pronounced in full 
and w’hen some time is given up to eating and other physical 
requirements, the number will considerably be reduced. It 
is readily seen that in this kind of invocation there is no 
tliinking about the virtues of the Buddha, the repetition 
being altogether mechanical ; and therefore this practise 
tends to produce a hjqinosis in the consciousness of the 
devotee-invoker. Could we say that the final result of the 
nembutsu in this case is to clear up the field of conscious- 
ness ready for the awakening of a hidden truth ? 

The genuine devotional type of Buddhism is represented 
by the third form of the nembutsu, in which Aiiiida is 
appealed to as the real rescuer of sinful mortals who look 
up to Ihm as children do to their father or mother. The 
nembutsu for this class of devotees is the last cry they utter 
in their desperate efforts to be delivered from the miserable 
situation in which they are. It is a cry in which the last 
citadel of egoism is given up, that is, the old Adam dies 
and the new man is born, and the very moment the cry is 
uttered, the devotee is embraced in the light of Amida. In 
his consciousness, this cry is felt as if he were compelled 
to utter it by another, and at the moment a light comes to 
his passive mind. The nembutsu hi this case is not thinking 
of the Buddha, nor is it for the inducement of an ecstatic 
condition of mind, but it is simply calling upon Amida as 
the last appeal from a spirit in indescribable anguish. It is 
just one call, and there is no room in such a soul for 
repetition or for deliberation. When a rope is at the last 
stage of tension, it snaps with a sound, which is, translated 
: into SMn terminology, “ Namu-amida-butsu!” 
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Besides these three ways of saying the nembxitsu, we 
have another form in which the devotional type of Buddhist 
es:perience sometimes comes closely related to the speculative 
type, showing their common origin at least psychologically, 
in spite of their apparent polarisation. This form may be 
termed the Zen nembutsu, for it is the nembutsu practised 
by some of the later Zen masters in China. It is distinct, 
however, from the foregoing three forms in this respect that 
the Zen adept treats it intellectually and not devotionally or 
psychologically. He tells his followers to find out who is 
the one that invokes the name of the Buddha. Historically, 
this way of treating the nembutsu must have developed 
when the iiembutsu as a repetitive formula was very much 
in vogue, and when on the part of Zen history what is techiii- 
cally knoW’ii as /Tvoan^’ was resorted to as the means 

of opening the mind to the truth of Zen. 

Instead of mechanically repeating the nembutsu, the 
Zen master w^ants to have an interview as it were with the 
inner man who does this repetition. Zen always insists to 
have an intellectual insight into the innermost recesses of 
consciousness. Its method is like peeling the onion; taking 
oft every skin of logical complication, it wants to see face 
to face the last man if there is any. It is never satisfied 
with mere reasoning or mere metaphysical inference, it wants 
to lay its hand on the thing itself. This is where Zen is a 
personal experience and not a philosophy* It is thus ever 
pressing inward until it goes through the bottomless abyss 
of human consciousness. Therefore, when the Zen student 
repeats the nembutsu we know that he is knocking at the 
gate of the invoker himself. Which is to say, he is doing 
his utmost to look into the secrets of his own being. The 
Zen master sometimes regards this form as the true meaning 
of the nembutsu; but in this he is mistaken^ for there are 
three other ways of invoking the Buddha’s name, each repre- 
senting a type of religious experience in Buddhism. 
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As to the relations between being born in the Pure Land 
and the reciting of the Buddha’s name, the genera^ idea 
entertained by scholars is that the nembutsu is the condition 
for such a rebirth, that tlie nembutsu is said with the sok 
purpose of assuring oneself of the rebirth. Tins is what is 
expressly taught in the Sutras and what the Jodo devotees 
confessedly aim at. As this is a hopeless _ world as far as 
the attainment of purity and perfection is concerned, they 
desire to have their ideal world realised in the dominion of 
Amida where everything is granted to them as it is desire . 
Life there unfolds itself on the basis of eternity and in- 
finitude, of light and love, quite unlike this world ot 
limitations and hence of imperfections and defilements. 
When, however, this idea of being born in the ^^and ot 
Purity through the mysterious virtue in the name of Amida 
is closely studied, I doubt whether this is really the case 
with the actual psychology of the nembutsu devotee who 
claims to have been saved by the grace of Amida. Tie 
point awaits further investigation and I will not enter here 
into a discussion. This much I wish to say that in the 
Zen type of nembutsu there is no thought of being born in 
the country of Amida. The motive of the Zen follower is 
to penetrate into the secret of the nembutsu itself and has 
no ulterior aim to attain beyond that. When the realisation 
dawns upon him that he himself is the bearer of the 
Buddha-name and that infinite light shines out of his own 
inner man, he knows that there is no Pure Land to seek 
after. This is usually expressed in the following phrases; S# 
5iP£, “The self-body is Amida, mind only is the 

Pure Land.” 

These four approaches to the nembutsu are distinct 
enough as they have been defined here, but in our practical 
liv^ they are more or less mixed up and difficult to separate 
■one from another, except the Zen type- which is quite apart 
from the. rest, especially, in, this that it entertains no desire 
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for the Pure Land, While this is true of most Zen masters, 
there are a great deal of individual variations. Some of the 
masters express a desire for the Pure Land where they pray 
to be born after this life. But the peculiar feature we have 
to recognise about them is that they do not say the nembutsii 
conditionally for the attainment of their wish. The nembutsu 
is quite a separate thing with them, perhaps it is a re- 
collective type making them think of the a,ttainment of 
perfect Buddhahood. Bead the following prayer by Daiye 
(Ta-hui, icM, 1089-1163): 

^^This is my prayer; May I be firm in my desire for 
the truth, showing no retrogression in the long pursuit of 
it, while my physical body remain in health, free from all 
disease, with my mind strong and striving, neither scattered 
nor listless! klay I be free from disaster and undisturbed 
by evil ones, and, not turning towards a wrong path, directly 
enter upon the right path! May my selfish desires be 
destroyed and my wisdom increase so that coming soon to 
the realisation of the great truth I may inherit the Buddha’s 
spiritual life, and; by delivering all sentient beings from 
misery, requite the grace I have received from the Buddhas 
and Fathers! 

‘‘Next, may I not suffer much at the time of death! 
Knowing its arrival seven days previously, may I quietly 
rest in the right thought and enjoy spiritual freedom at the 
last moment! When this pliysical body is quitted, may I 
instantly be born in a [?the] Buddha-land where I come in 
the presence of all the Buddhas and, by them certified as to 
my realisation of enlightenment, I may reveal myself all 
over the world in various forms and save all sentient beings. 
[I pray to you], 0 all the Buddhas and Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattvas, of the past, present, and future in the ten 
quarters of the universe; 0 Mahaprajn^paramita!” 

In a way it is strange that a Zen master should ever 
think of offering a prayer to the Buddha or Buddhas and 





also to Prainaparamita. Does he not nna 

the whole \vorld with its multifarious _ contents . he 

not gained a transcendental view of life, from w uc i ^ 

surveys undisturbed all the vicissitudes of human experience . 

Does he, tMnk thot Ihs piayewiteriog has a ^ 

the coarse ol tUngs in ‘"e nniverse svhich are « Antfr 

regulated by the law of causation, moral as well as physical. 
Atafl events Zen masters frequently offer prayers for various 
reasons in spite of their claim to have grasped the ultimate 
truth which mfikes the sun rise in the morning and the 
stare ehine at night and trhich when grasped 
free from all bonds of human ailments and triMalitics. 
Daive however does not say whether he wishes to be bom 
in the Land of Amida, for he simply wishes to be born in 
a Biiddha-land; but in this respect the Chinese _ language 
leaves the reader in the lurch. Fot,,4‘u ±) J ^oo “definhe 
which may mean a Biiddha-land or the Buddha-land. - 
the prayer of Yi-rin (Wei-lin «), another Zen master of 
Ming dynasty, is quite explicit in this respect: 

“Homacpe to the Buddhas of the past, present, and 
future in the ten quarters; to the Honoured One, Satyamuni, 
who is my teacher and leader; to the Mysterious Gates of 
Truth which are of one vehicle but innumerable number; 
, oiiaIi as MahiusrI and Samantabhadia, 


or less liberally translated, is given here m 
principle of Hfe that regulates the ideals of 


1 The whole text, more 
order to show where lies the 
the Buddhist monk generally, 
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being able to realise the essential unity of things, they 
erroneously cling to the body made of the four elements. 
In the Dharma of identity, they make the mistake of 
cherishing the view of meum et tuiim, and to the world of 
unreality they are so insanely attached. They have no 
restraint over their passions: avarice, anger, and infatuation, 
which they assert with the body, mouth, and mind. All 
kinds of karma are produced, and evils in every form are 
committed. Through kalpas as numberless as atoms and 
dusts they have wandered in a cycle of births and deaths. 

^ ‘ Fortunately , due to a seed of wusdom sov/n in my 
previous existence, I was now born as a human being in 
this Middle Kingdom. I am endovred •with six complete 
sense-organs, and my bod}^, mouth, and mind are in sound 
harmony. Borne by the right faith I am now a Buddhist 
monk; and under the guidance of a wise teacher have I 
entered the path. My effort is to master the Threefold 
Discipline, to comprehend most thoroughly the doctrine of 
One Vehicle, to penetrate into the real reality of all things, 
and to* abide in the eternity of One Mind. What I fear, 
however, is that my steps are not steady enough to overcome 
my past evil karma and that my thoughts are not penetrating 
enough to reach the most subtle truth. If the dark storms 
are always disturbing the bottom of my mind and the four* 
snakes are ready at any moment to devour this visionary 
husk of existence, when can I bring the fruit of truth to 
maturity and make the tree of enlightenment blossom out? 
I humbly wish by means of repentance to climb up the 
path of discipline and enlightenment. 

I only pray that the Triple Treasure would embrace 
me under their truly merciful protection and let not only 
myself but all sentient beings be released forever from the 
bondage of karma-hindrance, and deeply penetrate into the 
great Dharma, and, furnished with great blissful wisdom 
and exhibiting great activities, perform great spiritual 
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wonders. For thereby the Triple Treasure should flourish 
the Mahayana be propagated, the Right Dharma prevai a^ 
over the world, the True Way he always conserved even to 
the last day, the Eightfold Path of Righteousness be brought 
out to view, the Fourfold Gate of Reception be kept open, 
and all sentient beings be brought under the Dharma so 
tliat they might universally be back at the home of 

^^^^^^When the day comes to quit this body of karmic 
effect, may my understanding of the doctrine oD Emptiness 
(iunyata) be not obscured, hut the spirituality of the 
BudL-mind be revealed, and, being born in the Western ^ 

World of Bliss, come in the personal presence of Amitabha 

Buddha, Avalokitesvara, Mahasthamaprapta, and other holy 
beinos. And by them may I personally be respected and 
be allowed to listen to their own sermons on the mysterj^ of 
the Dharma, and then being admitted into the congregation 
of the firmly established in the faith, attain to the meaning 
of the Dharanis. be furnished with the Ten Supernatural 
Powers, and open up the Three Secret Treasures. May I 
then sit on a lotus of the first order and realise the fruit of 
enlightenment in one birth. When this is attained, may 
my being be in accord with the nature of the universe and 
work with th.e activity of the universe. While not going 
away from the Land of Bliss, may my body be revealed all 
over the ten quarters; while waiting upon Amitabha Buddha 
may I also come in personal contact with all the Buddhas. 
Every land has a place for a Buddha to abide, and may I 
come" in his presence -wherever he may be, and being 
regarded as his eldest son, ask him to revolve the funda- 
mental w’heel of the Law. _ 

“There is not indeed a place in the universe which is 
not inhabited by sentient beings, and they are looking for a 
merciful one to come and help them, and may I in response 
, to their call become a rescuing boat for them in order to 
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take them safely to the other shore which is Nirvana. May 
I also reveal myself in all forms and be a helpful friend to 
the four classes of being. 

^'May the Six Virtues of Perfection be fulfilled in 
every thought of mine ind all kinds of Dharanis be attained 
by every function of my mind. When there is no Buddha^ 
may I even become a Buddha and reveal myself like the 
moon which is uniformly reflected on one thousand lakes; 
where there is no Dharma may I preach it in such a way as 
an echo reverberates throughout ten thousand hollows. Wher- 
ever there is a call may I respond without fail, and whenever 
there is a wish may I fulfil it. May my pitying heart be 
equal to that of Avalokitesvara, and my miraculous deeds 
be like unto those of Samantabhadra. Beginning today till 
the end of time, may my prayer be effective when there 
would be no more suffering beings anywhere in the universe. 
This alone is my earnest desire that the Triple Treasure 
have mercy on me and taking note of my sincerity fulfil 
all my wishes/' 

With the devotional type of the Jodo the being born in 
the Pure Land is manifestly the object of the nembutsu, 
though in my view there is some confusion in the minds of 
its adherents as to the real signification of wbat they call 
salvation, that is, rebirth in the Pure Land. For instance, 
when they say they are assured of the rebirth, what 
guarantee do they have of a fact which has not yet taken 
place? How can they be absolutely or at least to a very 
high degree of anticipation sure of the promise or vow made 
by Amida to materialise successfully after their death? 
According to the Jodo devotee, he is assured of his rebirth 
Avhen his faith is firmly established, that is to say, when 
he is innerly convinced of the sincerity and genuineness as 
well as the efficaciousness of the Original Vow. He will 
then have not a shadow of doubt as to the wonderful power 
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of the Vow which comes out of the mysterious depths of 
the will of Amitabha Buddha. It is this faith and not 
necessarily the fact of rebirth in the Pure Land that seem^ 

to be of every importance in the life of the Jodo devotee. 

The rebirth is not yet a matured fadt, for it is something 
to be realised after death; and who can be sure of a thing 
that is to happen after the dissolution of this relative 
existence when we have no absolute reason to expect even 
the sun to rise tomorrow as it did this morning The 
faith thus naturally comes to be of more consequence than 
the rebirth itself, which is, however, confessedly the 
objective of the nembutsu. ‘b When the faith is acquired, 
the rebirth is assured. When the rebirth is assured, one 
abides in the condition of no-retrogression. When one 
abides in the condition of no-retrogression, one is settled iu 
the order of steadfastness {sainyaUmniyatarasi).” And this 
“ when ” means simultaneity or instantaneousness and not 
succession in time.^ 

It is then e^ddent that what the followers of the nem- 
butsu are seeking after as a thing of foremost significance 
in their rehgious life is the faith in the Original Vow of 
Amitabha Buddha. If this is once firmly established, they 
would leave everything to the wisdom and love of Amida, 
for he knows what is the best for them to liave. They 
would not mind even if they were sent to hell instead of 
their coveted Land of Bliss. The wisdom of Amida w'ho is 
the Buddha of Infinite Light, , is altogether beyond the com- 
prehensibility of finite mortals such as we are; it is the 
height of absurdity and presumptuousness on our part to 
try to guess at his wondrous ways of achieving omr salvation. 
We must abandon all our finite thinking, all our individual 
reasoning, and give ourselves up absolutely to the mercy of 
the Buddha; for the faith is gained only thus. As to the 

1 From- Shinran’s iVbJes on the Yuishinsho, a little treatise 

on the doctrine of faith alone. 
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rebirth., it takes care of itself. It does not matter indeed 
what will become of it so long as the Vow remains effectiTO 
through faith. Read the following from Kakiinyo 
one of the most illustrious and learned followers of Shinran, 
who quotes his master thus: 

To be reborn in the Land of Purity, all that is needed 
is faith, and nothing else matters. Such a great event as 
the rebirth is altogether beyond the limits of finite know- 
ledge. The only thing can do is to leave eA^erything in 
the hands of the Buddha, Not only Ave who are finite but 
even Bodhisattva Maitreya Avho is to be a Buddha after 
another birth (ekajatipratibaddha)^ are unable to fathom 
the incomprehensibility of Buddha-wisdom. The limited 
intelligence of an ignorant being is of no avail. My repeated 
advice, therefore, is to trust ourselves entirely to the Original 
Vow of the Buddha. Such a trusting one is called one who 
has aAvakened faith in ‘ other-poAver.’ 

'' Therefore, as far as Ave oursoh^es are concerned, let 
us not be troubled Avitli the thought Avhether Ave should be 
reborn in the Pure Land or in Naraka. As I [meaning 
Shinran] was told by my late master just to folloAV him 
AvhereA^er he Avas destined, I am ready to go even to Naraka 
(hell) if he is to be there. In case I had no opportunity 
to meet my good master in this life, I as one of ignorant 
beings Ayas sure to go to Naraka. But, instructed by the 
holy teacher, I haA^'e now learned of Amida’s Original Vow, 
and his all-embracing love is cherished deeply in my heart; 
I have cut asunder the bonds of birth-and-death and knoAv 
tliat my destiny is in the Pure Land where it is so difiicult 
to obtain a rebirth. This surely cannot be the Avork of a 
limited being. It is possible that the taking refuge in the 
Buddha-wisdom of Amida and saying the nembutsu were 
really a deed destined for Naraka; misinterpreting which, 


^ From the SM(jis7io in which are recorded some of the most 

important sayings of Shinran. Compiled 1326^ 
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however, my late master might have deceived me, saying 
that it would be the cause of rebirth in the Pure Land. 
in this case I have no regret whatever, for I should 
most willingly go to Naraka. Why? Because if I did not 
meet him my destination after death would have been no- 
where else but Naraka itself; but if I go there now deceived 
by my wise teacher, I should be there with^ him, I should 
not be alone; and so long as I were with him it did not 
matter where I went, either to the Pure Land or to one of 
the evil paths; I am decided to follow him. The faith I 
now cherish is not most assuredly the designing of any 

finite being.” _ . b-x j 

This idea of not caring for one’s destination after death 

if once faith is awakened in the Original Vow, is in most 
unmistakable manner expressed in the following passage 
taken from the Paiinis/io, in which are presented some of 
the most remarkable views held by Shinran, the founder of 
the Shin sect: “ Whether the nembutsu is the seed from 

which a rebirth is obtained in the Land of Purity, or 

whether it is a deed meant for Naraka, I have no knowledge 
whatever. I only follow the teaching of my good master 
who told me to say the nembutsu and be saved by Amida. 
This is the whole content of my faith.” 

When the nembutsu goes beyond the idea of rebirth in 
the Pure Land, and gains a new signification in itself and 
for itself, the Jodo school has to turn towards mysticism. 
The nembutsu is now no more the means of taking ’ one 

into the promised land of bliss and purity, it is in itself 

an end, in the realisation of which the dualism between 
the reciter of the nembutsu (i.e., the Jodo devotee) and its 
listener (i.e., Amida) is finally obliterated. And in this 
obliteration we notice the strong mystic colouring of the 
Jodo. In the beginning it was through the nembutsn that 
the Jodo devotee brought upon himself all the favours that 
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could issue from the Original Vow; but the moment he got 
assured of his rebirthj that is, the moment his faith was 
somehow established, the objective was forgotten, his con- 
sciousness dwelt only on the mysterious power of the Vow 
itself, and then the feeling of mystery developed and dwelt 
on an inexplicable state of identification now taking place 
between himself and the Buddha. 

The Jodo writers as a rule do not dwell so much upon 
the description of the Happy Land where they long to go, 
as the mystery of the Original Vow ■whereby they are so 
singularly, so wonderfully, so inexplicably saved in spite of 
all their past and present sinful life. According to the 
ordinary law of moral causation, sin multiplies itself, but 
the Original Vow breaks completely this eternal chain of 
cause and effect, of curse and damnation; for if one only 
believes in its efficacy, one is at once released from it and 
received into the Infinite Light and Eternal Life known as 
Amida. This is absolutely beyond the grasp of finite know^- 
ledge bound up in the principle of relativity. Shinran is 
never weary of talking about the unfathomable depths of 
Amida’s wisdom deprecating all the petty contrivances of a 
finite and sinful being. The following is an abstract made 
out of one of his sayings^ wuth the heading On Being True 
to Self-nature 

By ^ being true to self-nature’ is meant that the 
mysterious power of the nembutsu is wholly due to the 
virtue of the Original Vow itself and that the devotee’s 
will or contrivance has no share in it. As the Buddha 
willed it so, so it is; there are no other wills entering into 
it. It is, therefore, said that the nembutsu transcends all 
determination as to its meaning, which is the very meaning 
of it. In other words, the nembutsu is not a matter of 
thought, it demands faith and not the understanding. 


1 LeUe78 of Shinran ,&S). 
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Therefore, what the devotee has to do is simply to take in 
•\vhat Amida freely gives and not to put forward anything 
of himself, he need not think of what lis good for himself 
or "what is not, but Just to abandon himself to the free 
natural working of the Original Vow* And as the Vow is 
to take every mortal being to Amida^s own Land of Bliss and 
Purity where he can have a full realisation of Buddhahood, 
it is said that the nembutsu works out itself, that is, true 
to its self-nature, and that its meaninglessness is the very 
meaning of it. Indeed, even where this much is asserted, 
something of meaning gets attached to the nembutsu. Hovr 
beyond the ordinary ■ comprehension of mortal beings is the 
Buddha-wnsdom ! ’ ^ 

From this attitude the next step will be to grow^ more 
and more conscious of the myster}^ of the nembutsu itself. 
According to Ippen (—My- ‘‘AVhen one casts away the 
thought of this body and gets absolutely unified with 
‘ Namu-amida-butsu,’ we have the so-called state of ^undis- 
turbed single-mindedness.^ Every nembutsu one would say 
at this moment of self -concentration is a repetition of itself 
by itself, for in it subject and object are identified. 'When 
the subject-ego is separated from the' nembutsu and made a 
somewhat devising for the rebirth, this is asserting ' self- 
power ’ and is a form of ego-attachment. Such nembutsu 
reciter will not probably be born in the Pure Land. To be 
merged single-mindedly in the nembutsu itself, pa^dng no 
attention whatever to the dualistic determinations of thought, 
is w^hat is meant by ‘ saying the nembutsu with singleness 
of thought.’ ” 

From the author of the A%ji%heim]6 slid 


1 Sayings of Ippen (— 

2 The Anjin Ketsujo Sko is one of the finest and deepest expositions 
of the tariki ’’ doctrine of salvation. The central idea is a mystic unifi- 
cation of the mortal sinful being called, hi (H) and Amida designated as 
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a short treatise on the attainment of spiritual peace we 
have this; ''When your faith is established in a sta t 


« (it ), and » too™ “ to 

.M 1., ft. Uontit, of h to moon P*n.M», 

into any other language, g „ettino' related to others. Sentient 

affectibility, and the possibility of getting relatea 

beiiws have within themselves a certain capacuy ^ ^ a 

merciful heart or Original Vow of j ® Xhtenment. There is 

of his deeds performed for the reidisat on _o£ enh hte ^ 

something spiritual^ though P°*®^ ^ . go^etMug Amida works in 

mortal, sinful, and ignorant, an ^ r « is this something? 

to Otoe, to ctoj «u. »“ how ». 

it does not partake somewhat of the relationship to it? Tlie 

the latter come to stand in any ^ human understanding, 

wisdom of Amida may be beyond the “g far as » 

and his way of achieving salvation may_ be a m . 

transcends the law of moral f bfthrOrT^^^^ » 

Id itself has some possibility of ^ ^ ^ ity of interest, »<> 

will be like throwing pearls before Xsltely no under- 

sympathetic response, no 1®, V he regarded as reflecting 

standing between them. The H *“^^”®J"l^idaship^ and by 
something of Amida, as hoMmg m it a potenti^i^ 

^rtue cf this the U is affected by the later s lojmg heart » 
to it. When the heart of the £^_is finally occupied ny^^ 

Original Vow is ever ready the order of steadfastness 

influence, the is said to have " are thus 

and attain to a peaceful state of mind called * ^^iolar argues, 

to be 0 , one ..b-to.e, Wttboto .» 

Amid, .nd to. “Me edia» of »l™»" 

connection whatever between them, ™ ^ 

will then indeed topple down even with Amida unde • 

J^o which is ordinarily the Chinese equivalent in 

for Amida as the embodiment of truth, or ^ ultemate 
the terminology of the Jddo school he '"‘^^^Srod to signify 

cpeotoll, to tobototo J 4>74" X.r"S totol. - 

the virtue or power of Amida whereby tn ,. g^,yii,g 

effected, and not Amida himself m w ^ as they are, but their 

power. In this case, U meaM heart gets united to 

“t-T id «>. — «■ 

butsu,” they say there is the identifleation of k^ and A , 
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kno^uas ‘Nembutsu Saramai’^ your body as wen as yrar 

mind turns into ‘ namu-amida-butsu,’ leaving nothing behind 
but ‘ namu-amida-butsu.’ . The physical body is constituted of 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and air; the Hinayanists 
consider it as made up of anu (infinitesimal particles). Let 
the body be crushed into infinitesimal dust and you will 
find every one of them coloured with the virtues of Amitabha 
Buddha (i.e., Buddha of Enjoyment or Sambhogakaya). This 
being so, the physical body in which hi and ho are united i» no 
other than ‘ namu-amida-butsu ’ itself. The mind is filled 
with the passions, major and minor, and with other things 
as well; it is born every minute and dies every minute, it 
is in a state of constant becoming. Analyse the mind into 
its component thoughts as they succeed in time one after 
another, and you will find tliat every one of them is filled 
with the Vow and the Deeds of Amitabha Buddha, the 
mind in which hi and ho are thus found united, is no 
other than ‘ namu-amida-butsu ’ itself. 

" As the great pitying heart of Amida is filled with 
thoughts about sentient beings who are ever sinking in the 
ocean of birth-and-death, in him you too will find the 
identity of hi and /to; and he is no other than namu- 
amida-butsu.’ At the bottom of our hearts, however confused 
and distorted, we find them filled with the virtues of the 
Buddha whose body is the universe itself, and for this 
reason there is also in our hearts an identity of hi and ho, 
and they are no other than ‘namu-amida-butsu.’ 

“The same can be said of the Land of Purity and of 
its Lord: For every leaf of the jewel-trees in the Land 
sways for the sake of mortal sinful beings such as ourselves, 


^ Originally, Buddhanusmirti-sainadhi in Sanskrit. This is a mental 
^te in which the nembutsil follower finds himself completely unified with 
the nembntsa itself, or a state of perfect identity in which self and not- 
^1, or subject and object, are merged as one. 
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and for that reason in it too we find an identity of hi and 
Jio; it is thus no other than ^ nanau-amida-butsu ’ itself. 
As to the Lord in the Land of Purity, every part of his 
body, from the white hair-tuft {drnahesa) between his 
eyebrows to the wheel wuth one thousand spokes on his 
hands and feet, is the form of perfection attained by the 
fulfillment of Ins Vow and Deeds, which he had for the 
sake of all sentient beings for ever in transmigration; and 
for that reason in his form too there is an identity of hi 
and ho] and it is thus no other than ^ namu-amida-butsu.^ 

“ This being of ours composed of matter and mind and 
capable of acting in three ways^ is pervaded throughout, 
whichever one you may assume of the four attitudes,^ with 
the virtues of the Buddha in his state of enjoyment; and 
for that reason between us who turn towards the Buddha 
for salvation saying Siamu ’ and the Buddha, i. e., Amida- 
butsu himself, there has never been a gap from the first; 
every thought of ours is thus ‘ namu-amida-butsu ^ itself. 
Since every breath indeed, inhaling or exhaling, has never 
had even for a moment been separated from the virtues of 
the Buddha, it is the embodiment of ^namu-amida-butsu.^ 


In these confessions of the great adherents of the nem- 
butsu we notice that the devotional type is changing into 
the mystical type and closely approaching the Zen. While 
beginning intellectually, the Zen ends in transcending logic 
and philosophy, which is also the case with the Jodo. For 
the Jodo too ultimately casts off its dualistic attitude towards 
the object of its devotion as we have seen, and enters upon 
the phase of identification, growing thoroughly mystical. 
The difference between the two types is finally resolvable to 
this, that the one avowedly proclaims the identity of Ki and 


Physical movements, speech, and mentation in its wider sense, 
Walking, standing, sitting,, and lying. 
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li'o, directing all its religious discipline towards the realisation 
of the theoiy, udiereas the other starts off with facts of 
.experience in which realism is frankly acknowledged. The 
latter therefore tends to be dualistic, and in so far as this 
is the case the Jodo stands in -contradistinction to the Zen. 
But the essentially mystic tendency of Buddhism reappears 
in the Jodo as well as in the Zen when they both claim to 
have realised their goal, the one in Satori snad the other in 
Anjin. Compare thus the following stanza by a Zen master 
with the last quotation from the author of the Anjin-hetsujo- 
sho, in which indeed this is also quoted: 

Every night, embraced by Buddha I sleep; 

Every morning when I wake I am with him; 

Whether standing or sitting, I am for ever accompanied by him, 

I am never away from him even for a second: 

It is like unto an object followed by its shadow, 

Wishest thou to know where the Buddha is this moment ? 

Only this—hear thou this voice of mineP' 

We are now enabled to understand liow the two types 
of BnddMst experience which are so manifestly divers and 
apart from each other are merged in one, breathing the 
same original spirit of Mahayanism. The Jiriki here becomes 
tariki and the tariki jiriki, that is to say, selfhood is 
revealed in otherness and otherness in selfhood, wdiich 
means a complete interpenetration of subject and object, 
Amida and his devotees. And we can say that Buddhism 
is after all one and remains so in spite of its apparent 
diversity. 

This is where Buddhism differs from Christianity. 
Christianity is essentially a devotional religion, and dualistic, 
holding fast to the irreconcilable gap as existing between 
the sinful mortal and the all-pardoning saviour. The devout 
orthodox Christians would never think of crossing this gap 
in ^ order to get unified with their object of worship. 
Mysticism was something foreign to Christianity in the 
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beginning of its historj^. it was grafted into it later on 
when it came in contact with other forms of religions 
thought and experience. Buddhism on the other hand is 
truly Indian in its tenacious hold on the monistic view of 
life which is to be intuitively attained. While the bhakti 
type may not be said to be a foreign importation, it 
generally stands contrasted to the vidya type; and where it 
reaches its consummation it thoroughly merges into the 
latter, erasing almost all the individual traces of each type. 
So we observe that even the extremely devotional form of 
Buddhist life as revealed in the Jodo begins in its last 
stage of ‘ ^ spiritual rest ’ ^ (anjin) to approach the Zen type. 
Indeed here lies the unity of Buddhist experience throughout 
its varied expressions.^ 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 


^ Bnddhist theology has a fine comprehensive theory to explain the 
manifold types of experience in Buddhism, which look so contradicting to 
each other. In fact, the history of Chinese Buddhism is a series of 
attempts to reconcile its divers schools, all claiming to base their authority 
on the sacred writings of Buddhism. Various ways of classification and 
reconciliation were offered, and when they thought they succeeded in the 
attempt, their conclusion was this: Buddhism supplies us with so many 
gates to enter into the truth because of such a variety of human characters 
and temperaments and environments due to diversities of karma. This is 
plainly depicted and taught by the Buddha himself when he says that the 
same water drunk by the cow and the cobra turns in one case into 
nourishing milk and in the other into deadly poison, and that medicine is 
to be given according to disease^ This is called the doctrine of means or 
device {updyaX and the broad-mindedness of Buddhists is explained on 
this ground. The doctrine of upaya has its background in the Buddhist 
conception of the highest being as the embodiment of wisdom iprajud) 
and love iharund). 
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The visitor to Buddhist lands finds few things so strik- 
ing as the varied and contrasting forms which Buddhism 
presents as one passes from the south-west to the north-east. 
Particularly notable, of course, is the difference between the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana. One familiar with the Bud- 
dhism of Burma and Siam when suddenly set down in China 
feels himself in the midst of an utterly new and unknown 
religion. In the smoke of incense and paper money, before 
Pos and Pusas, among the artificial flow'ers and votive vege- 
tables, he gropes around, at first in v'ain, for something fa- 
miliar. And if he has the unusual good luck to find some 
monk or layman who can explain to him the Mahayana 
philosophy, he is the more mystified, and is tempted to ex- 
claim: By what right is all this— or any of this— called Bud- 
dhism? How, indeed, can the religions of these various 
lands justly be subsumed under one heading, and be called 


by one name? 

Most fundamental, perhaps, among the contrasts between 
South and North is the difference in the Scriptures used by 





the two great schools. In theory the Tripitaka (in a Chinese 
rather than a Pali version, to be sure) is recognised by the 
Buddhists of CMna and Japan. But it is practically never 
read, and the explicit teaching of the Mahayana is to the 
effect that these Southern scriptures form merely a provisional 
statement of the truth, and have been entirely transcended 
by the fuller truth of the Northern School. The Southern 
School, in its part, refuses to recognise the Northern Scriptures 
as having any authority whatever i in fact, it quite ignores 
theta. Following from this divergence in cannonical scripture, 
Uk hfanst equally fundamental contrast is to be found in the 
of the two schools on metaphysical questions, . The 
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Hinayana, in obedience to the warnings of the Founder, 
refrains almost entirely from metaphysical speculation; the 
Mahayana is interested in little else. Its emphasis upon 
morality is relatively slight, whereas the Hinayana teaching 
might almost- be said to begin and end with moral matters. 
The moral ideals of the two schools have often been contrasted: 
Southern Buddhism holding up as the supreme norm for 
admiration and imitation the . self-contained and enlightened 
Arhat while Northern Buddhism looks upon his attainment 
as but a little thing and points the learner instead to the 
unselfish example of the Bodhisattva. The moral teaching 
of the Southern School still makes a good deal of the Four 
Noble Truths and the Noble Eight-fold Path. It is rare that 
one finds a Northern Buddhist who has so much as heard 
of these things. The Hinayana is emphatically realistic ; the 
Mahayana as emphatically idealistic in its philosophy. In 
Hinayana lands while there is a recognition of a long series 
of Buddhas, Bakya Muni alone plays any vital part in either 
theoretical or practical religion. In China and Korea he is 
associated with two or more other Buddhas who stand quite 
on an equality with him, and he is compassed about by a 
host of Pusas, Taoist deities, and Chinese generals who often 
seem to form a throughly polytheistic pantheon, while some 
of them frequently take from the Buddhas four-fifths of the 
offerings and adoration of the worshipers. In Japan the 
Taoist and Chinese additions to the Buddhist cycle merely 
give way to the innumerable deities drawn from Shinto; and 
^akyamuni, far from coming back to his own, is in three 
of the most important sects explicitly put on a level greatly 
inferior to that of some of the other Buddhas. The interest 
of the Southern School is fixed almost exclusively on the 
teachings of the Buddha; the Northern School is principally 
interested in the teachings of philosophy aJ)0ut the Buddha. 
On Southern principles there seems logically nothing for the 
fully enlightened Buddhist at death but annihilation, and the 
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Founder taught that the ultimate fate of the enlightened was 
one of the questions which ought not to be raised. , The 
Northern School discusses the matter at length and usually 
teaches something very like a personal immortality for the 
enlightened soul. Southern and Northern teaching are usually 
alike in their insistence that salvation can be attained only 
through the individual’s own efforts and his intellectual enli- 
ghtenment; but many Chinese Buddhists and two of the 
largest and most forward-looking of the Japanese sects deny 
this, and in Christian fashion offer salvation purely through 
faith and grace, and by an act of will. Can religions hav- 
ing these enormous divergencies be still called, in any signi- 
ficant sense, one religion ? That is our question. 

Before attempting to answer this question directly it may 
be well to remind ourselves that at any rate Buddhism is 
not alone in possessing wide varieties of belief. Of the four 
great religions of the world, Mohammedanism is unique in 
being capable of formulation within the compass of relatively 
narrow and exact theological definition; and even here, if 
one contrasts Sunnis with Shiahs, or better still, orthodox 
with liberals, one will find very considerable divergencies. 
Hinduism contains within itself ever greater contrasts than 
Buddhism. And what shall we say of the use of a single 
name to designate the religion of the Spanish peasant and 
the German philosopher, of the South- American half-breed, 
the Russian ikon-worshiper, the English high-churchman, 
and the New England Unitarian ? In fact, it would not be 
difficult to point out within Christianity rather interesting 
parallels to many of the Buddhist variations of beliefs and 
practice discussed in the last paragraph. 

If Northern and Southern Buddhists do not agree on 
their authoritative books, Catholic and Protestant Christians 
agree no better on the question whether the source of authority 
lies in a book, in a man, in a Council, or in the whole body 
of believers; or in fact whether there is any such thing as 
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authority at all. There is, indeed, within Christianity no 
such diversion as to the propriety of metaphysical discussion 
and the importance of metaphysical doctrines, as we found in 
contrasting the Hinayana with Mahayana. All forms of 
Christianity are more or less interested in problems of this 
nature. But the answers which different Christian bodies 
<rive to these problems vary almost as greatly as those fur- 
nished by the various schools of Buddhist thought. Well nigh 
innumerable are the philosophical positions carefully expounded 
by distinguished Christian theologians, varying all the way 

from a simple realistic anthropomorphie scheme like that of 

the old Testament to the most abstruse systems of Absolute 
Idealism. Particularly noticeable is this divergence when the 
discussion ranges about the person of the_ Founder. If Bud- 
dhists can not agree on the nature and position of the Buddha, 
no more can Christians on the nature and position of the 
Christ. In Christianity as in Buddhism "we find again tie 
perennial disagreement whether the religion consists in the 
teachino-s of the Founder or in the teachings of the Church 
a,bovt the Founder. And as to his nature, there is an almost 
continuous gradation of beliefs, running all the way from 
the conception of him as God himself down to the picture of 
him as a deluded zealot and even to the denial of his existence 
altogether. To match the contrast between the Hinayana 
unitary worship and the popular polytheism of China and 
Japan, we have the contrast between Unitarianism and the 
saint worship of various Catholic and “ Orthodox ” countries. 
If the Goddess of Mercy has supplanted the Buddha in the 
shrines and worship of many Buddhists, have we not a stri 
ing parallel to this in the way in which the Madonna has 
taken the place of both God and Christ in the hearts of many 
a simple Christian ? And if the Pure Land Sects dMer from 
the rest of Buddhism on the method of salvation, is not this 
identical disagreement to be found again within the Christian 

fold ? 
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The truth is that if we try to define any of the great 

relio'ions (except perhaps Mohammedanism) by means of 
creeds and doctrines, we shall find it altogether impossible 
to discover any unity in them. We shall be forced to split 
each of them into at least four or five quite distinct and even 
antithetical rehgions. As a matter of credal agreement there 
is no such thing as Buddhism, Hinduism, or Christianity. 

And yet learned writers and ignorant people, literature, 
history, and common speech alike, continue to speak of 
Christianity, Hinduism, and Buddhism, and everyone under- 
stands in a general way what they mean and (except in hyper- 
critical moments) everyone knows perfectly well that this use 
of the words is justified. What, then, shall we make of these 
things, and how shall we come at any defensible definition 
of the world’s great reli^ons ? What do we mean when W'e 
speak of Christianity, Hinduism, and Buddhism ? 

As I have aheady pointed out, one thing is plain: namely, 
that all credal definitions are hopeless. For the truth is, the 
great religions of the world are not primarily schools of 
philosophic thought. They are something very much bigger, 
very much more living than any creed can be. They are, 
in fact, hving things, organic beings, in a sense, and they 
can no more be identified with some form of teaching than 
can you or I. If we take the historical rather than the 
theological point of view, and consider what as a matter of 
fact Christianity and Buddhism have been in history and 
actually are in the world today, we shall see that neither of 
them is or ever has been a creed, but that each of them is 
a stream of spiritual life,- one of the spiritual life of the race, 
taking its source back thousands of years and flowing steadily 
and continuously down through the ages. Each of these 
rehgions is, as I have said, an organic thing, and as such it 
has the same kind of unity and of self-identity that other 
organic things possess; not the unity of unchanging creed 
but the unity of a constantly yet continuously changing life. 
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constitutes the unity and self-identity 
shall get the clue to the problem of 
) person that you ivere twenty 
body has remained unchanged, 
remained unchanged: change, in 
condition of your being alive at all. 

were for two reasons. In 
continuous and unbroken 
self of today has grown out 
' ■ f out of your self of 
the beginning of your con- 
. are the same with your 
in spite of innumerable 
ire certain fundamental 
nud which are yours 


If now we ask what 
of living organisms, we 
this paper. You are the same 
years ago, not because your 
not because your mind has 

fact, has been the very 

You are the same person that you 
the first place, your life has been a 
stream from then to now, your 
of your self of yesterday, and that grew 
the day before, and so back to lu- 
scious existence. And secondly, you 
self of twenty years ago because, : 
changes, small and great, there a 
characteristics which were yours th 
still. These principles hold of every or 
what self-identity it possesses. A mat 
identified by the identity of its constituent atoms; a creed 
may be identified by its unchanging propositions; but a hv- 
ing, and therefore changing, organic being is identical wit 
its own past self because of the continuity of its life, and 
because of the persistence of some of its more fundamental 
characters. A complex organism, moreover, possesses various 
oro-ans of varied functions, developed out of and necessitat 
by" the demands of its life and the exigencies of its environ- 
ment. The eye is not the hand; it is very difleient fron 
the hand; yet the two are one in the sense that they belong 
to the same organism and serve the same lifb. 
unbroken continuity of growth both trace “ their ongm 
to the same parent cells, and both are informe y ^ 
spirit and characterised by one dominating purpose, or innate 

^^^^We^may, I think, properly compare the great religions 
to living organisms. I do not mean, of course, that they 
Rre organisms in the full and biological sense of the word. 
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It would be as appropriate, perhaps, to compare them to 
rivers. For rivers, too, have the self-identity of continuity 
and some of them the additional identity of persistent char- 
acter. But the comparison of the religions to living things 
seems to me rather better; for religions struggle for existence 
and adapt themselves to new environments and to changing 
environments in almost biological fashion. 

But whatever figure we use, it is, I trust, now clear that 
have a right to speak of " Christianity ” and of Bud- 
dhism ” and to attribute to each of them a certain unity and 
self-identity. For each of them is connected with its own 
past and its own origin by the unbroken transition of a 
eontinuous growth, and each of them can be shown to possess 
certain persistent characters in spite of an enormous amount 
cf Constant change. In short, it may be said that each of the 
great religions has its own controlling genius, which remains 
fairly constant underneath the almost endless branchings of 
its variations. ^ ^ 

It is, of course, no part of our task here to deal further 
’^ith the other great religions;^ but if I am to sustain my 
thesis that in a real sense there is such a thing as Buddhism 
1 must treat in somewhat greater detail those characteristics 
CQ which its unity and self-identity depend. The continuity 
of Buddhism must be patent to all readers of this paper. 
To me at any rate there are few phases of the spiritual life 
of man more interesting or more impressive than the growth 
and development and migration of Buddhism. Buddhism 
rias been a pilgrim, beginning its career in a little town 
among the foot hills of the Himalayas, wandering down the 
river valleys and over the great plains and across the moun- 

^ I have made some suggestions toward this in the case of Hinduisai 
Chapter VI of India and Its Faiths ; and more specifically on the ques- 
of Christianity in a paper entitled Again What is Christianity T% 
Published in the Hibhert Journal and in an address on The Nature of 
Christianity’’ printed by the Peking Union Medical College in 1924. 
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tains; a pilgrim, and after many years an exile, driven from 
its mother land and making its way through many a hard- 
ship and many a danger into strange countries and among 
strange peoples. Much of its early possessions it has carried 
withit, much it has left aside, much it has found in the 
new lands which it valued and which it has made its own. 
But throughout its long course there has been no break. Each 
phase of its career can be traced to the preceding phase, or to 
the reception by it of some tributary stream. Its course has 
been like that of a great river which with its tributaries drains 
an entire continent and, with many a bend, pushes its irre- 
sistible, majestic way to the sea. It has had the continuity of 
an individual life, the continuity of an organic species, the 
continuity (from another point of view) of the Hegelian dialectic. 

All this I trust, is plain enough. Not so obvious, per- 
haps, are those persistent characteristics which help to make 
it, in all its ramifications and in all its history, still one 
religion. I shall not, of course, maintain that all those who 
burn incense in Buddhist temples or employ Buddhist monks 
at funerals are Buddhists, any more than I should hold that 
every ikon-worshiper is necessarily a Christian. What I 
mean is that there are certain qualities of character and feel- 
ing, of point of view, conduct, and belief, w'hich may pro- 
perly be called Buddhist, and that these are not confined to 
any one school of Buddhism, whether Hinayana or Mahayana, 
but are to be found in all those who by common consent 
would be considered typically Buddhist, from southern Ceylon 
to northern Japan. These qualities, I hold, transcend not 
only nations but centuries, and unite the earnest follower of 
the most up-to-date Japanese sect with the earliest disciples 
of the Founder. Taken together they constitute what, in a 
rough and general way, might be called the Spirit of Buddhism. 

As fundamental among these qualities I would point out 
first of all a certain attitude, a certain feeling, a certain 
way of looking at things, a certain point of view, which is 
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hardly to be described and for which I can think of no better 
word than the German Our English inwardness 

perhaps suggests it, but not so well. Buddhism constantly lays 
its emphasis upon the subjective as having more importance 
than the objective. It is interested primarily in psychology 
and seeks in ^ psychology for the solution to all important 
questions. Its glance is ever turned inward, and the events 
that go on within the soul it regards as immensely more 
significant than anything in the outer or material world can 
possibly be. Only in the inner life does it feel at grips with 
reality. This has been its point of view from the beginning; 
and with this fact in mind one sees that the development of 
the Mahay ana idealistic metaphysics is not so out of keeping 
with the simple teaching of the Pounder as at first it seems 
to be. 

With such a view of relative values it is natural that 
Buddhism in all its forms should regard as of primary im- 
portance the cultivation of the inner life. Self-discipline and 
self-control are the first aims of its earnest adherents in every 
land. It is for this reason, I suppose, that i whatever else of 
the teachings of the Founder it may have forgotten, Buddhism 
has never ceased to inculcate the Five Precepts — the five great 
rales of self-control. These are the primary requisites for 
reaching the supreme goal, which, whether it be that of the 
Arhat in this life or of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the 
spaceless worlds, or of the simple Shinshu believer sitting 
upon his lotus in the W^tern Paradise, consists in the at- 
tainment of a spiritual freedom and an inner Peace that the 
external world can neither give nor take away. Other religions 
have taught the value of an independent spiritual calm, but 
no others have given it such repeated and almost exclusive 
emphasis. Once this is gained, the Buddhist feels, nothing 
else counts. lie who through strenuous culture of the inner 
life has attained to this spiritual freedom, who has won the 
Great Peace, may snap his fingers at whatever comes. 
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The inner nature of this supreme goal has determined 
iiievitably the characteristic form which the Buddhist moral 
teaching and moral training have assumed. The destruction of 
desire, as the chief enemy of inner peace, was the burden of 
the Founder’s most significant and original sermons, and for 
long years this aim, embodied in the Four Noble Truths, seems 
to have constituted a large part of Buddhist teaching. The 
Four Noble Truths, as I have pointed out, form rio real part of 
Northern Buddhism today, and there is no general attack 
upon desire as such. But the essence of the matter has been 
retained in the persistent attack which Buddhism the world 
over constantly makes upon Lust and Worry. In the in- 
satiable nature of sexual desire and in the steady sapping of 
our inner strength that comes from anxiety, Buddhism sees 
the two great dangers to our Freedom and our Peace, and 
against these it launches its attacks, in every Buddhist land, 
with something of the same vehemence and systematic ear- 
nestness that the early Brothers and Sisters put into the practice 
of the Noble Eight-fold Path. In all these things the Nor- 
thern Buddhists are at one. 

As a reinforcement to these two great attacks upon Lust 
and upon Worry, or rather, as the principal ofiensive of the 
entire campaign, Buddhism when in earnest, in every part 
of the world, brings all its forces to bear against self-center- 
edness and self-interest, against that common pre-occupation 
with one’s own possessions and schemes and wishes and 
rights which is so notoriously incompatible with the calm life 
of the spirit. I do not mean that all “Buddhists” do this: 
but all these in every land who would be singled out as 
notably and characteristically Buddhist are distinguished for 
this effort. The attack launched by the Founder upon self- 
centeredness has never ceased to have its influence upon 
Buddhism in all the lands to which it has been carried. 
Sometimes, the Buddhist emphasis on the inner life has re- 
sulted in a sophisticated sort of spiritual selfishness, quite as 
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Ugly as the more brutal and naive form which it has displaced ; 
but there can be no doubt of the fact that the Buddhist point 
of view and the Buddhist training have resulted in great 
ej0Eorts, both North and South, to get rid of the more aggressive 
and obvious forms of selfishness. This has been reflected in 
the anatta or non-ego doctrine of both Hinayana and Maha- 
yana, and in the readiness and eagerness of many Buddhists 
to merge the individual in the Absolute. It is seen more 
persistently in a trait which I think everyone must feel who 
has much to do with Buddhists who are steeped in the thought 
and training of their religion, namely, a kind of negative- 
self feeling” (to use McDougairs term) a kind of humility, 
an unwillingness to put themselves forward, a dislike for the 
aggressive attitude w’hich seeks to emphasise Number One, 
This lack of aggressiveness is one of the most marked of 
Buddhist traits. It stands out in strong contrast to the large- 
footed, self-advertising, red-blooded, self-gratulatory efficiency 
of the West. For that matter, it is, of course, a characteristic 
not only of Buddhism but of the East in general; but in 
the East itself it belongs peculiarly to Buddhism. It is at 
the heart of much of Buddhist pacifism. Your typical Bud- 
dhist would rather give up his rights than fight for them. 
‘‘Positive self-feeling” and the instinct of pugnacity have 
been as nearly eradicated by the Buddhist training as perhaps 
they ever are or can be in human nature. There is little 
longing in the Buddhist for a fight as such, or for that posit- 
ing of the self, that assertion of one^s own will, which is at 
the bottom of so many an altercation. Moreover, nothing 
that one can fight for is worth so much as that inner peace 
which a fight is certain to destroy. There is a kind of gen- 
tleness in the Buddhist nature which I think evervone must 
feel 

But this is not the gentleness and non-aggressiveness of 
weakness. It is not fear that prompts it. Behind it there 
is a spiritual strength of a quiet sort, a power of passive 
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resistance that might well astonish a western prize-fighter, 
forever feeling of his biceps. The non-aggressiveness of the 
typical Buddhist is a kind of strength in resserve; it is the 
gentleness of the strong man who refuses fo push his own 
way in a crowd, or of the reflective man who is convinced 
the game is not worth the candle. Parity as an outgrowth 
of this gentleness of spirit, parity in obedience to the never- 
forgotten exhortations of the Founder, partly out of contagion 
from the example and influence of his mesmeric personality, 
Buddhism in all the lands to which it has gone has never 
ceased to preach and to practise universal pity and sympathy 
for all sentient life, it/iimsa, harmlessness, is the first law. 
No other religion, except perhaps Jainism, carries so far this 
fellow-feeling for all living things, enfolding in its merciful 
arms even the lowest forms of animal life. As everyone knows, 
it influences even the details of the monks^ diet, and is not 
infrequently seen in what seems to us phantastic forms, as 
in the refusal of conscientious Buddhists to kill snakes or 
mosquitoes. Not only so. This feeling of pity sometimes 
defeats its own end, as in the refusal of Buddhists to put 
a suffering animal out of its misery. For the roots of it 
are emotional rather than reasoned. , The unwillingness of 
Buddhists to kill animals is often explained in the West as 
due to the belief in transmigration and the consequent fear 
of destroying in the animal some deceased friend or relative. 
There is no doubt that the transmigration theory has some- 
thing to do with it, setting the whole animal kingdom, as it 
does, on something like an ultimate equality with man and 
thus inducing a respect for our brute relatives which in the 
West is difficult to grasp. But I am sure there is more in 
the attitude of the Buddhist than this. It is by no means 
purely as a matter of reasoned theory that he feels for the 
lower forms of life and dislikes to kill them. The feeling of 
pity is quite as fundamental and original as the theory. 

Naturally, not all Buddhists obey the law of Ahimsa^ 
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Buddhist laymen often eat meat and nearly all of them eat 
fish* But this exception to the law is recognised as an excep- 
tion, and he who practises it knows that in so doing he is 
not acting wholly as a Buddhist should* The necessities of 
this present evil world make it very difficult for all save the 
monks to follow completely the councils of perfection. Nor 
would I assert that pity for all sentient things and harmless- 
ness toward all human beings are displayed by every Bud- 
dhist, any more than efficient love for one's neighbour is 
seen in every Christian ; but I believe it is true that whoever 
in the lands of the East is conspicuously devoid of these 
traits is by common consent regarded as a verypoor Buddhist, 
no matter how many candles he may burn to the Eos and 
Pusas, to the Butsus and Bosatsus. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the only members of the Buddhist cycle who are 
real rivals in popularity of the Buddhas are the Goddess of 
Mere}’’ and Jizo. There are loved, I am very sure, not only 
because they may prove helpful to the w'orshiper, but because 
the Buddhist consciousness the world over holds in most 
reverend esteem and most enthusiastic admiration the qualities 
of sympathy and helpfulness which they embody. In China 
they will tell you that .the Chinese learned reverence from 
Confucius and pity from the Buddha. Much the same thing 
seems to be true of Japan. Whatever be the sins of Buddhist 
monks, and they are frequently many and serious, they 
usually have the reputation, in all lands, for real feeling of 
sympathy; and if they teach anything to the layman it is likely 
to be the law of harmlessness* In the more earnest and 
consistent Buddhists, lay or cleric, South or North, this sym- 
pathy often blossoms into genuine love and a real desire for 
positive helpfulness. 

Another outgrowth of the inwardness, gentleness, and 
lack of aggressiveness which are so basic in the Buddhist 
character, is an unusual degree of intellectual tolerance and 
liberality of thought. This tolerance for the opinions of others 
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lias an intellectual or theoretical root as •well. It is in part 
the natural result of the lack of any absolutely authoritative 
book, Church, or Pope. Buddhism has never had a theory 
of literal and plenary inspiration. The Pounder seems regu- 
larly to have based his teachings upon his own experience or 
the common reason of the race. Hence, in Buddhism it is 
extremely rare to find any trace of that bigotry which has 
been all too common in religions which like Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism, claim to possess a uniquely 
inspired and infallible book. In the case of the Mahayana, 
moreover, this natural tolerance has been reinforced by a 
theory of different grades or degrees of truth, and the pos- 
session of a world-view wide enough to make room for most 
scientific hypotheses and most non -Buddhist philosophies as 
approximate pictures of certain aspects of Reality. The uni- 
versal Buddhist belief, moreover, that there is no absolute 
division between the sheep and the goats, but that most of 
us are both goats and sheep at the same time, the conception 
of many heavens and many hells and many conditions of 
rebirth in this world, with the refusal to shut the door of 
effort in the face of any *sinner, however vile, or to believe 
that anywhere in the universe there is a gate bearing the 
inscription ^^Who enter here leave hope behind” — all these 
considerations make it natural for the Buddhist to recognise 
many ways of. salvation besides just his owm. In an oft- 
quoted parable in the Lotus of the Good Law, the Buddha 
shows not only that in the Eternal Heavens there are many 
mansions, but that there are many vehicles ” by which one 
may reach them. Over and over again have I asked monks 
in both Hinayana and Mahayana lands whether sincere 
Christians who lived according to their best light could 
be saved. In only one case, so far as I remember, have I 
received a negative answer; and frequently I have been 
assured not only that Christianity if followed out conscien- 
tiously leads to the same ultimate goal as Buddhism, but 
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that a good Christian is really a good Buddhist, without 
knowing it. 

I have dealt thus far with the fruits of what I have called 
Buddhist JnneTliclikeit on their positive side. There are also 
negative results which are quite as characteristic and which 
must not be passed over. Like other things. Buddhism pos- 
sesses les defauts de ses qiialities. The constant preoccupation 
with the inner and the great emphasis laid upon it naturally 
works a corresponding neglect of the outer. The typical 
Buddhist usually pays relatively slight attention to the external 
world. The consequence of this is seen in the lack of prac- 
tical eflSciency and of serious practical effort so often pointed out 
in the great majority of consistent Buddhists. A good Bud- 
dhist is likely to be “an ineffectual angel. Buddhists are 
not greatly interested in the regeneration of this evil world, 
and though they may wish for it in a mild way they are 
too busy cultivating their own inner lives to do much toward 
it. Tlie morality which they preach and practice is mostly 
of a personal sort. It is in danger, in fact, of being largely 
of a negative sort. It is not insignificant that the Five 
Precepts — the one set of moral laws taught with emphasis over 
the entire Buddhist world — are all phrased in negative form. 
Earnest and efficient effort for social morality, for the reform 
of society, for cooperation with others in making this a better 
world, for positive and effectual helpfulness toward one’s 
neighbour — these things are by no means incompatible with 
Buddhism, in a sense they may even be the natural outflow 
of Buddhist pity, but there is much in Buddhism that makes 
them difficult; and, as a fact, except among the modern 
sects that have been prodded into activity through Christian 
competition, they are rare. ’ In all these ways of practical 
and efficient helpfulness and positive as well as loving service, 
Buddhism is far behind Christianity. 

There are, of course, other causes for this contrast be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity besides the fundamental 
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contrast ill the genius of the two religions which I have been 
discussing. Forem these are the racial and economic 

factors. No one will question the obvious fact that the western 
races, on the whole, are more practically efficient than the 
eastern races. The reason for this may be what you like, but 
the fact is undeniable. The western races are also more aggres- 
sive, they have a larger share of the sporting, combative spirit 
than have most orientals . Now it is quite thinkable — I should 
say quite probable— that if, by some chance of historj^ Bud- 
dhism had gone west and Christianity east, Buddhism would 
have been the aggressive, practically efficient religion and 
Christianity the inactive one. The economic situation has 
reinforced the contrast of tendency within the two religions 
so largely brought about by racial characteristics. The char- 
itable institutions and the missionary activities of Christendom 
have been made possible by the surplus wealth of Christian 
lands. In the West the population has never caught up with 
the food-supply in the way it did ages ago in the East. It 
is perhaps more than a coincidence that Protestant missions 
date exactly from the period at which Protestant countries, 
as a result of the industrial revolution, began to have an 
excess of wealth. And it is, of course, perfectly plain that 
the possession of political and military power, as well as 
wealth, hp,s done much to make possible the actual develop- 
ment of Cliristian missions. I do not think these racial and 
economic factors when combined are enough to explain the 
contrast in outer activity and efficient helpfulness exliibited 
by the two religions. I think the original teachings of the 
Pounders, and the ideas developed by their successors must 
be taken as co-causes in developing the differences we find. 
All these factors have doubtless had their influence. 

Whatever the causes may be, however, there is no doubt 
that most Buddhist morality and good will are tinged with 
a certain passivity that is unfortunately almost as characteristic 
of Buddhism as that morality and that good will themselves. 
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It did not, indeed, characterise the Founder; and innumerable 
cases of thoroughly consistent Buddhists probably might be 
cited who did not share it. It is perfectly thinkable and 
(as the Shinshu in Japan demonstrating) it is practically 
possible that Buddhism may come to possess the active virtues 
of positive eiSicient achievement in the external world- But 
thus far it has done so only in exceptional cases; and its 
passivity and disregard of social, political, economic, and 
material conditions is a natural if not a necessary corollary 
of Buddhist which is even more unfortunate 

than its passivity and which must be pointed out. The inner 
life is necessarily a private life. As William James expressed 
it: ^Hhe breaches between thoughts belonging to different 
personal minds. . . are the most absolute breaches in nature.'' 
It follows that one can do relatively little of a direct sort for 
the inner life of others. ♦One may, indeed, teach morality 
and give instructions in Zazen. But most of the work of 
self-cultivation must be done by one's self. By one's self and 
consequently for one's self. When the chief business of life 
is the culture of one's spirit, the constant preoccupation with 
one's own inner life and one's advance in virtue naturally 
tends to breed much of the self-centeredness which Buddhism 
is so deeply concerned to destroy. Only, as I have indicated 
above, it is a peculiar form of self-centeredness, kind of 
sophisticated spiritual priggishness and selfishness, which is 
indeed far removed from the brutal aggressive self-love which 
Buddhism constantly attacks, but which is hardly more at- 
tractive though it may be much less harmful. The belief in 
Karma and in the acquisition of merit, with all that this 
means for future lives, also contributes to this most undesira- 
ble result. With the baser sort of Buddhist, the wdiole thing 
frequently boils down to a kind of spiritual materialism in 
which the merit to be acquired by each good deed is nicely 
calculated, and the cash value of virtue in this or another 
life is ever present to the mind's eye. 
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Fortiinatelyj Buddhism possesses still a further charac- 
teristic which may in time, and possibly at no distant time, 
to a considerable extent counteract the unfortunate consequen- 
ces of its inveterate inwardness. I refer to its remarkable 
elasticity and its ability to respond to new needs. Of this 
I shall have something more to say before the close of this 
paper. Already, in fact, in both Siam and Japan the needs 
of the times are bringing out in Buddhism qualities of prac- 
tical and efficient activity in the external world which show 
that passivity and selfishness are by no means inevitable and 
unescapable consequences of its inward nature. And it is 
possible that these new movements within Buddhism may be 
only a foretaste of what is yet to develop. 

In addition to the qualities I have discussed there are 
certain fundamental beliefs which all schools of Buddhism 
hold in common, the more important of which should be 
mentioned in this connection. Perhaps the most basic of 
these is the universal confidence of all Buddhist in the ulti- 
mate dominance of the universe by spiritual forces. Southern 
Buddhism is atheistic in a sense, and neither Southern nor Nor- 
thern Buddhism has anything to say about creation or a 
creator. But both schools believe emphatically that the uni- 
verse itself is supernaturally moral. The fundamental law of 
Eeality, dominating all laws of the material world, is the 
law of Karma, that whatsoever a sentient being sows, that 
he shall reap: that virtue and vice have their never-failing 
recompense. This faith. Buddhism of course shares with 
Hinduism, from which, in fact, it borrowed it. Following 
naturally from this basal doctrine is the correlative belief in 
the unimportance of physical death. The law's of matter 
being so subordinate to the laws of spirit, it is unthinkable 
on Buddhist presuppositions that the accident of bodily death 
should put an and to the life of the spirit* It is conceivable, 
think some members of the Southern school, that absolute 
enlightenment may bring so full completion that conscious- 
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ness as we know it will cease, at tke expiration of bodily 
life; but mere bodily death by itself can not possibly have 
any such momentous influence upon a member of the spiritual 
world. Wbat form the future life may take is a matter of 
detail upon which different schools and different individuals 
disagree, though all accept transmigration as a partial solution. 
.This common acceptance of the doctrine of transmigration, 
indeed, deserves more emphasis than I have space here to 
give it, as one of the great credal bonds that hold the entire 
Buddhist world together. But more important still is the 
spiritual and moral conception of the universe wdiich I have 
been discussing, the basal faith that nothing on the physical 
plane can destroy the life of the spirit, and that not only 
the spiritual but the material world is ultimately governed 
by moral laws. On these great doctrines all Buddhists are 
firmly agreed. 

One other common belief, moreover, should be mentioned, 
namely, the recognition by all Buddhists that their religion 
in its present form owes its reintroduction upon this earth to 
the great Indian Teacher, Sakyamuni. Together with this 
historical belief and this recognition of indebtedness goes the 
sense of gratitude and loyalty to him which loses in intensity, 
to be sure, as one gets farther aw^ay from the scenes of his 
earthly life, yet which has still a certain strength even in 
distant Japan. Connected with this item of the common 
Buddhist creed there is the further belief, accepted by all, in 
a series of supernaturally enlightened beings, the Buddhas, of 
whom Sakyamuni was one, who out of pity for all sentient 
things from time to time appear upon the earth to reinstate 
a knowledge of the way to salvation. 

Before concluding this paper I must say one further w’'ord 
about a final quality in Buddhism which I have already men- 
tioned and which has been and must of necessity be of great 
importance in the life of the religion. I refer to its remarka- 
ble elasticity and adaptability. Wherever Buddhism has gone, 
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it Ms manifested this characteristic and manifested it in a 
superlative and unique degree. I do not think there is an- 
other religion that possesses so much of it. Buddhism has 
been emphatically a missionary religion. Its transplanting to 
new lands has been accomplished never through conquest or 
through migration but solely by the spread of ideas. Yet 
almost everywhere it has gone it has so completely adapted 
itself to the new people and the new land as to become practi- 
cally a national religion. This has been partly due to the 
tolerance and liberality of its thought, to which I have alread^^ 
referred, a tolerance which it has exhibited both within 
and without. With the most extremely rare exceptions Bud- 
dhism has held no heresy trials and has carried on no per- 
secutions. With daring catholicity that approaches foolhardi- 
ness it has recognised every form of rival as a possessor of some 
degree of truth. Its confidence in the inclusiveness of truth, 
and of its own truth, has been so great that it has taken up into 
itself all sorts of foreign cults and superstitions and seemingly 
incongruous and inconsistent beliefs. The doctrine or policy 
of ^^hoben^^ as the Japanese call it, or ‘Accommodation 
has been applied to an extent that astonishes every western 
student who reads of it for the first time. The conception 
that the beliefs and the gods of other religions may be true 
and real in their way, tMt they may be symbolic expressions 
of the truth which we possess in its fullness, hardly dawned 
upon the western world prior to our grandfathers^ time, and 
before that was guessed only by an occasional Lessing or 
Nathan der Weise^ But from the earliest introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan and even into China, when our Christian 
predecessors were anathematising each other over an iota sub- 
script, the Buddhist missionaries and thinkers were accepting 
into their religion all sorts of native beliefs as dim and symbolic 
expressions of the Eternal Bharma. 

That Buddhism has carried this tolerance and liberality 
too far for its own good is beyond question, and is recognised 
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today by all Buddhist leaders. The adoption of the innumera- 
ble deities of the Shinto pantheon as merely Bodhisattvas 
under new (and exterinely long) names helped indeed to win 
over the Japanese people, but it brought into Buddhism a 
mass of primitive and superstitious cult which did much to 
put the religion into the degenerate condition from which it 
suffered for so many of the medieeval centuries. Fortunately, 
its rival came to its rescue and through the effort of Shinto 
scholars who despised Buddhism a reform within Buddhism 
was initiated which has been carried on with increasing 
success to our own day. In China the situation has been 
and is much more serious. The welcoming of Taoist deities 
into Buddhist temples has been carried on with so liberal a 
hospitality that not infrequently the guests have deprived 
their host of all the best room and in some cases have 
turned him out of doors altogether. The deplorable con- 
dition of Buddhism in some of the more distant provinces 
of China is in part due to an excess of tolerance and an 
extreme extension of the doctrine of symbolic interpretation. 

Yet when not carried too far this liberality, this elasticity 
and adaptability of which I speak, are undoubted elements 
of strength. Change is a necessity of life, a sign of life: in 
its readiness to change its outward forms and to adapt itself 
to all sorts of new conditions Buddhism has shown itself very 
much alive. When transplanted to a new land it has acted 
exactly as a virile biological species acts under similar circum- 
stances. It has made the adaptations necessary to the new 
conditions, it has responded to the new stimuli with an in- 
ventiveness and a youthful energy that betoken an almos^ 
inexhaustible store of life and strength. Never troubled by 
an excessive love of consistency, that “ vice of little minds ”, 
never bound to an absolutely authoritative Past, never com- 
mitted to an unchangeable loyalty to that which has been 
believed semper, uhique ei o& omnibus, it has been able to 
develop its philosophy and its cult according to the fresh and 
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clianging needs of the peoples it has sought to feed. Prejudice 
and hostility have not stood in its way. Its rivals it has 
regularly sought to make into friends and allies ; and when 
they refused this relationship and declared open war upon it, 
it has not been too proud to learn from them and adopt such 
of their methods as seemed adaptable to its needs. Christian 
missionaries frequently ridicule the Japanese Buddhists for 
their adoption of Christian hymn tunes and their imitation 
of the Y.M.C.A., the Sunday School, the Salvation Army,, 
and other Christian methods and institutions. As a fact this 
action on the part of Buddhism is a token of its life and its 
wisdom. If it were the dead thing some missionaries depict, 
it could not thus adapt itself to the new needs of the new 
day. This unique ability to adapt itself to new conditions, to 
develop new organs and functions, is inherent in the funda- 
mental nature of Buddhism. As I have more than once 
pointed out, the inclusiveness of its philosophy puts it in a 
better position to make room for new scientific discoveries 
and new philosophic hypotheses than can either Christianity 
or Islam. It can also deal with its own outgrown beliefs in 
a symbolic fashion which must be the envj^ of religions more 
explicitly bound to definite and authoritative creeds. The 
unity that it possesses, the spirit that holds it together, as I 
have tried to show, are not of the credal sort and not en- 
dangered by the new developments which a new age may 
demand of it. 

The results arrived at in this Essay are, therefore, not 
without their bearing on the question of the prospects of 
Buddhism. In particular, the peculiar elasticity of Buddhism 
puts the whole matter in a different light from that in which 
it would appear were we considering only the actual condi- 
tions from what might be called a quantitative point of view. 
A religion with the kind of self-identity and unity I have 
described and with the power of adaptation to changing con- 
ditions which Buddhism possesses is far from moribund. Such 
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a religion lias still a mission to perform in this world: and 
provided it has wise and awakened leadership it may face the 
future with head erect and with a growing confidence. 


James Bissett Pratt 


DOCTRINE OP VICARIOUS 
SUFFERING 

I 

By Vicarious Suffering’’ is meant thattlie Bodhisattva 
wishes himself to suffer on behalf of sentient beings in order 
to save them. This idea of ‘Vicarious suffering” is ex- 
pressed in many canonical books, and the following cpota- 
tion is from the Amtamsalca-Bidray (Chinese translation by 
^ikshananda, Chap. X, on Parinamana) : 

The Bodhisattva thinks thus: all sentient beings 
commit innumerable evil deeds, and on account of which 
they suffer innumerable sufferings, do not see the Tathagata, 
do not hear of the Good Law, do not recognise the pure 
Sangha. As they are loaded with innumerable evil deeds 
and their Karma, they are bound to suffer infinite pains. 
Therefore, I will stay for them in the evil paths and suffer 
their sufferings so that they may enjoy emancipation. I will 
never abandon them because of my incapacity of bearing 
all these ^ Vicarious sufferings” which may cause my 
retrogression or fear or negligence. Because it is my desire 
to bear all sentient beings on my shoulders and to save 
them from such ills as birth, old age, sickness, and death, 
and to release them all from false philosophy, ignorance, and 
evils ” 

But in Buddhism the Bodhisattva seems to denote the 
historical Buddha Sakyamuni himself as he was intent on the 
attainment of Enlightenment. Bodhisattva literally means 
a being who aspires for Enlightenment, and the notion of 
Enlightenment is generally made to imply the salvation of 
sentient beings. Therefore, originally, Bodhisattva was the 
name given to ^akyamuni while he was still in his dis- 
ciplinary stage before he became the Great Teacher of the 
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world. But the life of ^akyamuni while still in his 
disciplinary stage was not confined to this life only, but 
meant the many lives in the past which he spent practising 
all the wtues in order to save sentient beings. Hence the 
origination of the Jataka tales. In the Jataka tales we see. 
many instances where he suffered for the sake of all sentient 
beings — not only human beings but all creatures endowed 
with life; thus he came to be saviour of the world as well 
as its teacher. 

But in Mahayana Buddhism the name Bodhisattva is 
not confined to Sakyamuni in his disciplinary stage, but 
given to any one who is a true seeker of the Dharma, that 
is, who disciplines himself with the desire to benefit not 
only himself but others. Bodhisattvaship must then be 
considered consisting in the’ spirit of vicarious suffering. 
Now let us ask how we can take this vicarious suffering for 
the principle of Bodhisattvaship. 

If pain is everyv^here caused by an external cause, 
vicarious suffering may be to a certain extent possible, as 
we see in the story of Prince Zempuku, who suffered 

the punishment in the place of the real culprit. The rich 
can taste the distress of the poor by giving up all their 
property. To give a part of one’s skin or blood to others 
who need them for some medical purposes may be said to 
be a case of vicarious suffering. 

But these things are practised in some extreme cases not 
commonly met with in our ordinary life, and it is naturally 
impossible to practise this kind of things for all our fellow^- 
beings. Vicarious suffering will be altogether impossible (it 
seems to me) when pain is produced entirely by an interior 
cause: the pain of old age, the pain of an incurable 
disease, — who could suffer this for the actual sufferer? This 
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^ Sikshananda’s translation, Chapter on “Entrance into the Dhar- 
madhatu,’' 
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impossibility will all the graver when pain comes 

from the inmost recesses of conscience which grieves not 
over the consequence of evil deeds but over the fact of their 
at all being committed ; that is to say, the more inner the seat 
of pain, the more impossible its vicarious suffering will be. 

Even when this vicarious suff'ering is confined to the 
person of ^akyamuni who is said to have gone through a 
life of sacrifice, the problem remains unsolved as long as 
we are on the plane of common sense. One may say this 
is a matter of religious faith. If so, how can we have this 
Justified in our religious experience ? 

To inquire into this problem I will take as the basis of 
my wStudy Genju’s (R#) noted commentary on the Keg on 
(AmtamsaJca Suira) and that by Chokwan (g!®), in which 
various oi:)inions are enumerated concerning the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. In these enumerations no particular 
interpretations of the doctrine are offex'ed, but they are rich 
in suggestion. 

According to Genju and Chokwan, vicarious suffering 
is desired by the Bodhisattva, In Maitreya's treatise on 
Yogacfira f>hilosophy we read: the Bodhisattva with his 
excellent wisdom and deeds accumulates the pabulum necessary 
for his Enlightenment and has no other thoughts but pity 
and sympathy with all suffering beings. He vows to be in 
the evil paths in order to save suffering beings therein: 
fixing his abode in these evil paths he stays there and 
attains Enlightenment, He vows again to bear on himself 
the outcome of all the evil deeds committed by them in 
order to save them from sufferings. He wishes to atone for 
their evil Karma. The idea is through this vow not to let 
all suffering beings be actual sufferers of their own evil 
Karma, but to let them enjoy only the result of their good 
Karma. The Bodhisattva has destroyed all the seeds of 
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passions and gone beyond all the evil paths. According to 
this, it is evident that to suffer pain for others is the vow 
of the Bodhisattva. 

Genju and Chokwan seem to regard the vow as a fact 
of experience actually gone through by the Bodhisattva 
himself, and they are inclined to understand Maitrej'a in a 
somewhat superficial manner. But as we know that the 
doctrine advanced in the treatise on Yogacara is represen- 
tative of the views held by the Indian Buddhist philosopher, 
due respect is to be paid to it, and I wish to elucidate first 
of all what is meant by the vow (pranidhana). We already 
know in the Avaiamsaka-sutra that vicarious suffering is 
vowed by the Bodhisattva: ^what is this vow, generally 
speaking? What does it mean to save all sentient beings 
through this vow ? When this question is made clear, we 
may perhaps understand what is really meant by vicarious 
suffering. 

The term Bodhisattva means the one who seeks for 
Enlightenment. Enlightenment is the ideal of Bodhisattva- 
hood and original reason of his being. Therefore, the vow 
of the Bodhisattva is to realise the original reason of 
himself, that is, unfold the Buddha-nature in himself. But 
how does he realise it with the consciousness that it is for 
his own benefit ? As long as we are conscious of the fact 
that anything is done for the sake of self, in whatever 
sense this may be understood, there is no way for us to 
escape the bondage of this self. In order to realise the 
Original Self it is necessary to deny the notion that it is 
for one’s self. What takes place in our consciousness in 
the denial of self is no other than the notion that it is for 
all suffering beings. The realisation of the Original Self 
may thus be possible only when the narrower self is given 
up and replaced by the notion of all sentient beings. 
Accordingly, the vow to save all suffering beings means 
truly to attain Enlightenments 
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The idea advanced in the treatise on this interpretation 
vdll grow clearer, when we know that the original reason 
of Selfhood is Enlightenment which is the awakening of the 
transcendental self, while what it actually experiences in this 
world of senses constitutes this world of suffering beings. 
Therefore, the salvation of all suffering beings must come 
from the eternal vow of the Bodliisattva, and this vow is 
expressed in his deep feeling towards all sentient beings for 
whom he desires to suffer vicariously. This is truly the 
vow of the Bodliisattva, and that it shows no retrogression 
in its intensity is the very condition of its fulfillment. 
Therefore, the Bodhisattva entertaining the vow destroys as 
the first thing all the seeds of passions in himself and goes 
beyond all the evil paths; it is not thus quite fair to 
consider his vow a merely idealistic vow which is fine in 
sentiment but in fact utterly ineffective because suffering 
beings actually suffer. For as long as the Bodhisattva, 
through his vow, personally expresses all the sufferings in 
this world of the senses, he is, in the most realistic sense 
of the word, vicariously suffering for all sentient beings. 

This is evident from those passages in the AvataihsaJca- 
sutra, to which reference has already been made. In them 
the reasons are enumerated why the Bodhisattva desires to 
be the saviour of all beings, and from them we also learn 
that his heart of deep compassion never shows retrogression 
in the face of every possible harm and enmity. His large 
heart is there likened to the sun that does not refuse to 
shine because of the presence of the blind; the sutra then 
goes on to speak about the Bodhisattva’s desire to suffer for 
others, and his irrevocable determination that “Even when 
I am all alone in this resolution I will not falter.” Accord- 
ing to these statements in the sutra, it appears that from 
the desire for Enlightenment there issues the vow to save 
all beings; while the latter are not actually and perceptibly 
benefitted by the ardent desire of the Bodhisattva to save 
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them, the Bodhisattva never ceases to wish eternally for the 
benefit of all sentient beings; this is due to the fact that 
Enlightenment is essentially and ultimately for all beings 
and not for oneself. Therefore, in spite of the fact that 
beings to be saved are immeasurable in number, the Bo- 
dhisattva, ever intent on saving his fellow-beings, perfects, 
innerly in himself, through his vow and virtue, his own 
being. In other words, while always suffering for others 
the Bodhisattva realises his Original Self. 

Thus we are able to understand the meaning of the 
truth constantly reiterated in the sutra, that the Bodhisattva, 
while all the time desiring to save all beings infinite in 
number, fufills his vow and attains his Buddhahood even 
before all suffering beings are actually saved. This appears 
to our common-sense view quite self -contradictory. When, 
however, the Bodhisattva realises the eternal nature of his 
vow, he realises at the same time that Enlightenment is 
the ultimate end of the vow as well as its own reason; 
hence the fulfillment of the vow means no other than 
penetratingly understanding the inmost meaning of the vow 
itself. 

Ill 

Even when vicarious suffering is regarded as the essential 
intent of the vow of the Bodhisattva, is it possible from the 
practical standpoint of view for him to say that he vicariously 
suffers for othefs if the latter are not thereby benefitted in 
any demonstrable manner? That is to say, the idea of 
vicarious suffering must have two factors: the consciousness 
of suffering in the one who vicariously suffers and the 
acknowledgment of the fact by the one whose suffering is 
vicariously suffered by the fonner. It goes without saying 
that the fact of vicarious suffering has nothing to do with 
its acknowledgment on the part of the vicariously suffered; 

^ but . there must be some meaning in deeds of vicarious 
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suffering, which is to be acknowledged by the vicariously 
suffered in their inmost hearts. 

As long as the vow of vicarious suffering leads to deeds, 
the latter are as a matter of fact to be recognised by those 
whose suffering is vicariously suffered. A deed, however 
great and far-reaching it may bo in its influence on society, 
is not to be considered representative if the motive, that is, 
the vow is not real and sincere; on the contrary, a deed 
may not be one of great outward consequence, but if the 
motive is true and sincere it is the one that is to be thanked 
for by all people. Therefore, every true and sincere deed must 
be recognised as containing in itself something representative, 
and through this medium we find our way of salvation for 
ourselves. So we read in Chokwan’s Commentary : ^ ^ When 

the Bodhisattva disciplines himself in asceticism in order to 
seek the Dharma for the benefit of all beings, this we have 
called Vicarious.’ This practice later becomes an ever- 
excellent guidance for all beings, as they strive after 
Enlightenment, and in this sense also the Bodhisattva may 
be said to ^ vicariously suffer ^ for others. ' When we read 
the lives of self-sacrificing Buddhists who perseveringly 
sought after the path in the face of every possible hardship, 
we unfailingly feel that their heroic deeds were meant for 
us, and that but for their efforts how little should we know 
now of the meaning of our own lives ?” 

Vicarious sufferers are not necessarily limited to such 
personalities as are known as saintly or worthy. When our 
spiritual eye opens w^e shall be able to discover those worthy 
sufferers everywhere; they are not to be limited to a few 
historical figures. The question will then turn on the 
presence of the spiritual eye which detects our vicarious 
sufferers. The detection is possible only when our spiritual 
eye partakes the same nature as that which constitutes the 
fundamental spirit of the vicarious sufferer himself. And as 
we can conceive this perceiving eye as a reflection of the 
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pure spirit of the vicarious sufferer we may conclude that to 
recognise the virtue of the vicarious sufferer is in itself due 
to the action of this virtue. Then what is the deed of 
vicarious suffering ? 

IV 

As long as deeds issue from the vow, what is the most 
essential is naturally the vow itself and not deeds. But it 
is also important to investigate into the several forms the 
deeds assume. We see a sort of answer to the question in 
the Commentaries on the Avatamsaha-sutTa by Genju and 
Chokwan. 

One of the forms assumed by deeds of vicarious 
suffering is sympathetic cooperation. This mean living in 
the same way.’^ Now to save others, one is liaturally 
expected to surpass them in wisdom and virtue, for it is a 
good swimmer that can save the drowning. But the saver, 
in order to save the drowning, must throw himself into the 
rapids and fight with the waves. Therefore, an excellent 
saviour of mankind must have within himself a world which 
is not of this world though in his outward life living the 
life of a mortal being which does not differ from that which 
is lived by his fellow-creatures. By thus transcending the 
world the saviour has in himself something not bound by 
pleasure and pain, but by thus conforming himself to the 
world he is capable of suffering pleasure and pain. If this 
apparent contradiction is not permitted, it will be impossible 
for the vicarious sufferer to save others. Then, in what 
sense is this ^transcending and conforming^’ possible? 

To transcend the world means inwardly to abandon all 
passion, that is, to be delivered from all desires and thoughts, 
whereas to conform to the world means to have various 
jpassions and not to be delivered from desires and thoughts. 
;jThus to conform while transcending means not to abandon 
passions unnaturally, and to transcend while conforming 
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means in no time to be controlled by passions. Hence the' 
doctrine of ^^ intentional retention of passions/' It means 
that the Bodhisattva retains passions and not purposely 
annihilates them in order to conform to the ordinary life of 
the world. The vow of salvation which has the Bodhi as 
its basis is infinite, and as our actual life evolves with 
nothing to hinder its course, passions are stirred without a 
moment's stoppage. But from the Bodhi which is the 
foundation of humanity issues wisdom whereby all these 
passions and worldly turmoils are kept under control. There- 
fore, passions are absorbed in the Bodhi just as they are 
and digested therein making the latter ever richer. We 
read in Asanga’s Mahdydna-8amgmlia-8dsira (Chinese trans- 
lation): 

“All passions have already been subjugated: 

As poison by itself loses its own poisonous nature. 

So ignorance is exhausted by its very ignorance; 

And the Buddha attains his all-knowledge. 

All confused thoughts become factors of Enlightenment, 

And Birth-and-Death (samsdra) turns into Nirvana; 

The Buddha who accomplishes the great skilful means of 
salvation {uj>dya\ 

He is indeed beyond comprehension.’’ 

This doctrine of ‘ ‘ intentional retention of passions ’ ' naay 
sound strange ■when we understand it as meaning that when 
one is left to oneself no passions arise but they are needed 
for the benefit of others; for this is a sort of self -justification. 
If the doctrine is understood in this tvay, that is, while 
morality based on utilitarian principles is not good, the 
total absence of practical consideration may cause the motive 
of doing anything good to wither away, and for this reason 
the Bodhisattva retains all his passions — if the doctrine is 
to be understood thus, it will greatly lose in its spiritual 
signification. The essence of the doctrine, as I tahe it, lies 
in the ultimate control of j^ssions by means of wisdom. 
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Desires and passions are, so to speak, raw materials of life 
whicli are purified by wisdom. No one can exterminate his 
desires and passions. The wise will not be led astray by 
them, keeping them always under control. They will thereby 
enrich the content of their experiences. As long as they 
have desires and passion they will have to suffer sufferings 
inherent to life. When sufferings are purified by wisdom, 
they not only become their own spiritual possession but are 
offerings to all humankind. Those to whom we pay our 
homage as the spiritual representatives of all sentient beings 
were not exempt from bitter experiences of life, but in them 
all the sufferings and tribulations were purified tlirough true 
wisdom. 

Genju and Chokwan recite the following cases as deeds 
of vicarious suffering, .which are however quite problematical. 
The first one may be termed “ intentional commitment of 
evils.” The Bodhisattva purposely commits crimes in order 
to at'ain a certain object, and the consequence of it he is 
made to suffer; in other words, he commits an evil deed to 
fulfil his vow of salvation preparing himself for its bitter 
retribution. If this is morally permissible, it comes to this 
that evil deeds are morally justified for the realisation of a 
lofty enhanced ideal as long as one is ready to suffer penalty 
as the outcome of his evil deed. 

Shuncho, a devotee of the Pundarllca, is said to have 
been often in prison on the charge of slight crimes, the 
idea was to approach the jail-birds and save them from 
spiritual suffering. ,,It is reported that an Indian Buddhist 
philosopher justified murder for the love of the murdered. 
And in this case the Bodhisattva would go to hell in a 
most exalted state of mind. He maintains that such deeds 
are. to be recognised as those of the Bodhisattva inasmuch 
as a victim of his purposeful crime is thereby relieved of 
his own suffering. due to .his past Karma. 

. . ; 'If such substitution is possible and is. acknowledged as 
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BodMsattvaie morality here we have an adequate example 
of vicarious suffering. But we feel that the problem is 
highly pregnant of grave consequences. We can say that, 
strictly considered, the deliberate commitment , of evil deeds 
is an impossibility. True morality is to be regulated accord- 
ing to ideas universally acceptable and cannot be specified 
by any definitely ' itemised clauses of morality. For this 
reason, unwritten laws of morality are variously applicable 
according to time and situation. Or the specified items of 
morality may be idealised so as to mean that the killing of 
the body is compatible with the saving of the soul. There- 
fore, if the Bodhisattva is really awakened to the true ideals 
of humanity, whatever deeds he commits cannot be designated 
as evil. Consequently, in whatever way the Bodhisattva may 
act, no retribution can ever be his lot Just as a good physician 
never suffers pain on account of the operation he may 
perform on his patient. 

But the question is more concrete and realistic. What 
should the Bodhisattva do if the view which he conceives 
true is unfortunately against common sense and the tradition 
of his time ? In point of fact, such disagreements are 
rather a matter of common occurrence. In this case the 
Bodhisattva, as the representative of his time and society, 
must hold himself also responsible for evils of his own 
time. But this is the negative phase of his moral conscious- 
ness; though it is of more significance than is ordinarily 
imagined, requiring more serious considerations. Still he is 
required to make some positive assertion that may seem on 
the surface to contradict the so-called common-sense view of 
things as well as the tradition of his time. And in this 
case he is naturally expected to suffer all the bitter con- 
sequences of his deeds; for were they not crucified by their 
contemporaries, — they who rendered great real services to 
humanity? * 

As is seen here, what is considered an evil deed is not 
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necessarily evil in the morar consciousness of tlie Bodhisattva 
himself, being only so when judged by the moral standard 
of the time. To judge however the conduct of the Bodhi- 
sattva, we must resort to the absolute standard of morality 
and not in its accidental relations to the views cherished by 
his contemporaries. Behind his positive conduct thus we 
can see his self-sacrificing spirit with which he -is willing to 
bear on himself all the ills of his time. 

The last form of vicarious suffering we may mention, 
is the self-sacrificing deeds of the Bodliisattva, by which he 
is himself willing to offer his own life, for the execution of 
anything that is needful for humanity, regardless of personal 
hardships and dangers. The welfare and progress of society 
owes a great deal to the conduct of the masses whose merits 
are usually unrecorded in all history. If the farmer entirely 
gives up his profession what should become of us? All 
kinds of labourers form the foundation of society. How'ever 
maginificent a mansion may be, it cannot retain its splendour 
if no drudges are available for keeping the establishment in 
good and clean and sanitary conditions. The smooth work- 
ing and orderliness of social life will at once be put out of 
gear if every woman w'ants to be a lady and every man to 
be a gentleman of leisure. We know that the stage is not 
set up for the sake of a curtain-raiser and a utility-man, 
but without them we cannot have any sort of play. For 
that very reason, however, there are very few persons who 
are willing to be curtain-raisers or general utility-men. 
Therefore, those who perform such parts may regarded as 
placed on the sacrificial altar when they are evaluated from 
the general economy of the stage. Fully recognising the 
importance of such parts and yet not unconscious of public 
frigidity, the Bodhisattva offers himself to perform all the 
ignominous functions in the orderly evolution of the great 
drama which is known as human life. The original vow of 
Kshitigs^bha and the universal manifestation of Avalokites- 
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vara exemplify in the most familiar mariner, cases of 
vicarious suffering. 

We all know that hidden conduct is the basis of any 
successful achievement. In all departments of human activity 
anything -worth reputation is preceded by many hard ex- 
periences. Social morality is sustained by silent workers who 
go their own way not demanding wealth or fame as reward. 
There is no enterprise that does not require perseverance 
and silent suffering on the part of the workers. Therefore, 
generally speaking, no work can be accomplished without 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. Further, when one realises that 
the basis of any undertaking is laid in self-sacrificial conduct, 
the worker must be free from the consciousness that he is 
doing self-sacrificing work. 

■ :■ V^' ■■ 

By the foregoing explanation we have come to under- 
stand what are some of the forms of vicarious suffering; 
showing that importance is to be attached more to the motive 
or vow (pranidhana) which is the basis of conduct, than to 
conduct itself. That is to say, men of vicarious suffering to 
whom we feel greatly indebted, realise the vow in their 
conduct. From this point of view, whatever conduct it may 
be, as far as it issues from a true sincere vow, it must be 
regarded as a form of vicarious suffering. While human 
conduct in general may be regarded in the light of vicarious 
suffering, it does not follow that the general mass of people 
are all Bodhisattvas of that order. Very few of them are 
worthy of our respect and reverence as self-sacrificing and 
vicariously suffering Bodhisattvas. Mo^t people are just 
living under the stimulation of personal desires. That is, few 
in number are real Bodhisattvas and many indeed those who are 
to be saved by them. When the matter is critically examined 
vicarious sufferers grow less and less in number until we 
know two or three really such in the whole history of mankind. 
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If SO/ is the ideal Bodhisattva so rare as we have to 
consider him an impossible specimen of humanity ? The 
thing is, however, to turn this critical way of judging 
human conduct and direct it on ourselves and not on a 
generality of people moving towards the gratification of their 
own egotistic passions* So when we critisise others we are 
really critisising ourselves. To declare that there is iio spirit 
of vicarious suffering in the world is to confess that we have 
no such spirit within our own hearts. The criticism must 
be directed on ourselves. It must be self -reflection. Now 
let us ask whence this self-reflection comes. It is no other 
than the working of the Bodhi which makes the Bodhisattva 
vow to save all sentient beings. The subject of self-reflection 
is the Bodhisattva and its object is all beings. While in 
tliis concrete self itself we may naturally find the unity of 
subject and object, in our empirical consciousness the 
as an objective existence is entirely individualistic. Some 
may think that even this I ” may not bo lacking in the 
spirit of vicarious suffering; but here we find that the light 
of self-reflection has not yet penetrated deep enough into the 
recesses of consciousness where there lurks a trace of self- 
conceit which is really self-deception. The genuineness of 
the spirit is no longer there. However, if there is no 
Bodhisattva’s. vow lying perhaps still dormant deep in our 
hearts and not yet recognised by our self-reflecting conscious- 
ness, we shall have no occasion to lament our personal 
defects, nor may we be able to discover any vicarious 
sufferers however scarce they may come to us. 

At the same time, the more this will become clear in 
our practical reason, the more will be the number of vicari- 
ous sufferers acknowledged as such until w’e come to recognise 
the meaning of vicarious suffering in the whole body of 
humanity. In other words, our self-criticism wonderfully 
makes it clear that all sentient beings are to be saved as 
well as ourselves, and also that the Bodhisattva of vicarious 
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suffering is the taproot of their existence. However few may 
bo exemplars of vicarious suffering, that which makes up 
the essence of vicarious suffering is no other than the 
apWof i-self of all sentient beings. It is for the maturost 
realisation of this apriori-self in “the vicarious sufferers that 
we especially admire and respect; that is to say, that which 
we worship in all -wise and holy beings is found reflected in 
our own souls while what constitutes our apfiori-Beli is found 
realised in the Bodhisattva. This is the reason why in 
Buddhism the historical Buddha ^akyamuni is not recognised 
as the vicarious sufferer. All the innumerable Bodhisattvas 
referred to in the sutras are the ideal of all sentient beings 
that makes up their transcendental-ego. The names of the 
Bodhisattvas mean various desires and hopes of humanity. 
The name Samantabhadra in the AvatamsaJca-sutra represents 
the virtue of the Bodhisattva in general, and Dharmakara- 
Bhikshu in the means^ the most funda- 

mental unity of all Bodhisattvas. As to the number of 
Bodhisattvas, wdiether one or many, it is not to be 
jiredetermined. As far as each living individual is expression 
of a desire, or hope, or will, there must be so many 
corresponding Bodhisattvas, but when all those desires or 
hopes are regarded as unified in one fundamental will there 
is but one Bodhisattva. When -we thus understand the 
meaning of Bodhisattvahood, we are also able to comprehend 
the meaning of vicarious suffering. 

We have understood the term ^Wicarious in the sense 
of ‘^representative.’^ Of course these two concepts are to be 
distinguished the one from the other. As we recognise a 
deep meaning in the various stories of vicarious suffering as 
told in the Jataka-tales, the former is not to be confused 
with the latter. If a man acts for others with the heart of 
a Bodhisattva, we can read here his desire to save all sentient 
beings. This is what we may call a ‘‘representative deed.” 
So, -the essential meaning of ^‘vicarious suffering” must be 
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sought in the idea of its being representative for all beings 
so as to bear their evil Karma for them. And the real 
vicarious sufferer in this empirical life is no other than our 
transcendental ego itself,- which constitutes the “ not-I ” in 
me. 

Now we come to understand the explanation given by 
Genju and Ohokwan that “ Samantabhadra makes the 
spiritual universe his own body, which is constituted by all 
sentient beings ; thus Samantabhadra is always the sufferer 
for all sentient beings, and in this sense his suffering is 
called ‘ vicarious. What is the most direct sufferer in 
this vicarious suffering is not what we understand by 
“ others,” nor is it sentient beings themselves; it is Saman- 
tabhadra himself who suffers vicariously in sentient beings. 
In other words, when we are aw'akened to the sufferings ive 
are actually experiencing and bear them, this is said to 
suffer spiritually aided by Samantabhadra, for ive by our- 
selves liave no power of enduring sufferings. Forgetting 
Samantabhadra, however, who wants to suffer vicariously for 
us to an infinite degree, we externally seek for the means 
of removing our sufferings. 

But to seek for the vicarious sufferer too near ourselves 
may seem to disregard the true sense of ‘ ‘ vicarious suffer- 
ing”; for each individual is a complete being by himself. 
In this case, that there is something still not quite clear in 
the meaning of “vicarious suffering” is because one under- 
stands it in the sense of “substitution”: when it is 
understood in the sense of “representative” the idea grows 
more intelligible, because the vicarious sufferer is near 
enoqgh to us and in this again we are able to see such a 
vicarious sufferer in others. In those whom we esteem as 
vicarious sufferers there is no need to cherish the con- 
sciousness that they suffer for others. We see that the true 
vicarious sufferers have not such a self-conceit and move 
according' ’to the vow and conduct of Samantabhadra. And 
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■we may take part in the great and sacred movement by 
aspiring for the deed and the vow of Samantahhadra. 
Herein we must seek for Life and Light Eternal. 

Taiye K aneeo 


THE QUEST OF HISTOEIC SAKYA-MUNI 
IN WESTERN SCHOLAESHIP 

After nearly a centurjrof Western scholarship the quest 
of the historic Sakyamuni still goes on and controversy is 
still vigorous. Of no historic figure are so many divergent 
views held and defended. Nor is Eastern thought less at 
variance. Buddhists themselves hold many different views 
about their Master. “The diamond-tlirone of the original 
enlightenment ” says Okakura Eakuzo “ is now liard indeed 
to discover, surrounded as it is by the labyrintlis of gigantic 
pillars and elaborate porticoes which successh'e architects 
have erected, as each added his portion to the edifice of 
faith.”' That is true as well as beautiful. And it is not 
only because of the elaboration of Buddhism by later Sects 
that it is hard to find the Founder: it is because those -who 
claim to be nearest to him are themselves widely divided in 
their, attitude towards him. Not only is there the wide gulf 
between the “MahaySna” and “Hinayana”: in the Pali 
Canon itself there are several stages of Buddhology which 
await critical evaluation, and until we have some clear 
evidence as to what was central in the Pounder’s person and 
mission the whole question remains in confusion. Was the 
house of Buddhism a “House of Faith”? To Mrs Ehys 
Davids and to many a modern Neo-Buddhist it was a house 
of scientific thought j and the Buddha is revealed sitting 
upon a diamond-throne of dialectic. “ Surely a notable 
milestone in the history of human ideas,” says Mrs Ehys 
Davids (in commenting upon the Buddhist formula of 
causation, “that being present this becomes; that being 
absent this does not become,”) “ that a man reckoned for 
ages by thousands as the Light not of Asia only but of the 
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WorldV and. the: SaViour from sin and misery should call 
this little formula his Norm or Gospel, or at least one aspect 
of that Gospeh^’V This view, which clearly is only one 
phase of Mrs Ehys Davids’, interpretation, has been lately 
attacked by Dr /Berriedale Keith, who maintains that 
given the psychological conditions of the time, it would 
have been a miracle had the Buddha been capable of the 

rationalism imputed to him. It . was the age of the 

growth of the great gods, 6iva and Vishnu, in their various 
forms, and the Buddha’s success was due to the fact that 
he either had claims to divinity or his followers attributed 
it to him, and won general acceptance for the view. It is 
conceivable that divinity was thrust upon him against his 
will, but every ground of probability supports the plain 
evidence of the texts that he himself had claims which 
necessarily conferred upon him a place as high as the 
greatest of gods.”^ These two positions may be said to 
express the extremes of Western scholarship in its attempt 
to discover the historic Sakyamuni. . For one he is Eation- 
alist, for the other Deity. The one emphasises faith as 
essential to his disciples, the other reason. 

Their views are not new, but they are here more 
emphatically stated than lias been usual, and the issue is 
definitely joined. It is long since Kern insisted that Bud- 
dhism ^‘is professedly no rationalistic system but a super- 
human law founded upon the decree of an omniscient and 
infallible Master.”^ And recently L. de la Vallee Poussin 
has argued that ‘‘ Buddhism, which does appeal to reason 
and which will later reason freely, ^ places intuition, Jhana, 
above all. It is in ecstasy that one sees things truly. 

The confusion of thought in which Western scholarship 


^ Buddhism, p. 89. 

2. Buddhist BMlasophy^. 

^ Indian Buddhism, p. 50. 

* Nirvana, p. 16. 
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finds itself may be partially explained by the statement of 
Hermann Oldenberg, who said nearly fifty years ago : “The 
Indian mind was wanting in that simplicity, which can 
believe without knowing, as well as in that bold clearness 
which seeks to know without believing, and therefore the 
Indian had to frame a doctrine, a religion and a philosophy 
combined, and therefore, perhaps, if it must be said, neither 
the one nor the other. Buddhism.”* 

■ Buddhism is, in fact, a Middle Path in this as in every- 
thing else. Not only is it a Middle Path between the way 
of the world and the w^ay of the ascetic, it is also a Middle 
Path between the way of the rationalist and the way of 
the man of faith; and in placing the emphasis most truly 
we shall probably do well to follow the clue given us by 
Senart — a view held by Sankara and familiar to Indian 
thought— that Sakyamuni was essentially an early Mystic, 
who because he himself realised the ineffable experience 
of the conquest of Tafiha spoke with authority to the con- 
science and heart of man; and because he w'as also a thinker 
seeking to explain this great experience appeared as an 
ethical teacher, when he explained it as the cessation of 
Tafiha, and as a religious and a philosophical teacher when 
he went on to the further interpretation that it means also 
Nirodha or escape from Saihsara. Himself more interested 
in the experience of Nirvana than in the explanation, he 
was yet an Indian teacher seeking to lead others to Moksha. 
If they were to share his great experience he had necessarily 
to use the categories of Indian thought and to set forth 
Nirvana as freedom from Saihsara, 

Many Western writers have trembled on the verge of 
this interpretation. Most of them have fallen back upon 
the conclusion that here was an early Socrates, or an early 
Hume, or some more ethical Upanishadic thinker. There 
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is truth in these positions; what makes them false is that 
inveterate tendency of the either, or.” With one recent 
Indian statement, that of Dr B. Barua, that Buddha was 
essentially a philosopher, some may be found to agree, but 
Dr Barua himself^ goes on to quote that very vital passage 
in which the Teacher says -‘There are things profound, 
hard to realise, hard to understand, yet tranquillising, sweet, 
not to be grasped by logical reason, subtle, intelligible only 
by the wise. It is for these things that the Buddha must 
be rightly praised. Here then is a key passage: it is not 
for his morality or moral teaching, not for his use of logical 
reason, not for his philosophical achievement that the 
Founder is to be praised, it is for that apprehension of 
mystical truth which is the Buddhist equivalent of the NcM 
of the an expression ” “from which words 

turn back and which idealists of the Mahayana — recognising 
it as the essence of Buddhism—call I^unyata — the Void, the 
Void, the Ineffable. 

It is, in other words, as a Yogi who grasps things by 
intuition that ^akyamiini claims originality, and yet if 'we 
are to accept the passage in Majjhima Nihdya II. 19, he 
calls himself a Vibhajjavadin, that is an Analyst, rather 
than an Ekamsavadin or Synthetist. This also may be true. 
For the Mystic may also have in him something of the 
rationalist, and if he is to communicate his experience he 
must seek at any rate to make it intelligible to others. The 
age was not as Dr Keith allows himself to argue “ a 
barbarous age”; it was one of mystical seers like those of 
the UpanishadSy and of a vigorous dialectic like that of the 
sixty-two schools mentioned in Buddhist texts. Some, at 
any rate, of these were philosophers and some were 
rationalists. Dr Keith is the last scholar one would expect 
to ignore such rationalism as that of the Sahkhya. The 

^ Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy quoting Dialogues 
of the Buddha II. 33, 36, 
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view that Sakyatauni was an early Yogi has been well 
stated by S§nart, who in 1889 said emphatically, “Buddhism 
is not a philosophic sect; it is a system of Yoga.”* And 
who in 1900^ worked out this view, and showed that we 
have in the four Dhyinas of Buddhism (a central doctrine 
and practice common to Northern and Southern Buddhism 
and therefore very old) an even older Indian practice, which 
is of the essence of Yoga. The famous Buddhist practice 
of Brahma- Vihara carries in its very name the proof of its 
origin, and Patanjali in his Yoga-Sutras uses the very words 
of the Pali texts a proof that he looked upon these practices of 
Mettam-Benevolence, Ivaruna-Compassion, Mudita-Sympathy, 
and Upekha-Balance or Detachment, as common projiertj^ 
not distinctively Buddhist, but belonging to Yoga as such. 

The four stages again by which the Buddha analyses 
the disease of the world and lays down the essential treat- 
ment known as the “Pour Noble Truths” of Buddhism, 
are the old stages of medical diagnosis which we find 
coming up again in the Yoga Sutras, and as the technique 
of meditation leading to ecstasy is the same, so are the 
powers of Iddhi to which they lead. 

More may be said on this subject, but here it may 
suffice to note that in the great works of art of the Andhra 
and Gupta periods exemplified in the solitary Buddha in 
the jungles of Anuradhapura and in the even more deserted 
Deer Park at Sarnath, the artists have left to us the clear 
proof that here is in fact a Yogi, seated with eyes closed 
regulating his breath, with head and trunk in one line, and 
with hands folded in meditation. Here in fact is Samadhi, 
which is the crown and goal of the Eightfold Noble Path. 
This Path, though it begins with right views, is in fact a 
Path for the Mystic, and ends in right ecstasy. 

Eevue^de^ Deitx Mondes. 

; A® See ^‘Bouddhisme et Yoga.” Bevue d'ffistoire des Religiojis, 1900, 
Yolttme II, p. 345. 
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And as these old masterpieces of Buddhist art may he 
looked upon as strong rocks amidst the shifting sands of the 
Texts and the surging waves of the Schools, so when we 
look at the modern practice of the Buddhist Monk, whether 
in Ceylon with its strange meditation upon skeletons, or in 
some Zen temple in Japan, or in the Ch'an schools , of China 
and Korea, we find that the living heart of Buddhism, 
amidst much that is dead and corrupt, is this practice* It 
is this and this alone which keeps alive the . old faith, which 
because it is essentially Yoga, is able to attach to itself to 
almost any outward observances. Yoga is in fact, as Pous- 
sin has said, a technique ^'in itself strange to all morals as 
to all religions and philosophic theory, but from this technique 
there can be separated out, and to it there can be added, 
morals, theology and devotion. ^ 

At the core then of early Buddism was the Solitary, the 
great Seer, the Yogi ^akyamuni, surrounded by a small 
group of others who had caught his spirit, and entered into 
some of these difficult practices. At the circumference were 
all sorts of lay-people, to whom he could not communicate 
even an idea of such things. For them he had a different 
teaching, a different technique, and to them he offered 
a different goal. ‘ ^ Whatsoever householder desires to be 
reborn in a heaven let him attach himself to me with faith 
and devotion,’’ says the liajjMma Nihdya, but whatsoever 
Monk would realise Nirvana let him tread the noble Eight- 
fold Path ’ ’ ; for the way of the Mystic is a difficult and 
elusive way, open only to those who have the original 
spiritual genius to tread it, and who are prepared to give 
their whole time and attention to its pursuit. The layman 
may attain Nirvana; it is very unlikely that he will ever 
attempt it. That his interpretation of this profound ex- 
perience of Nirvana is *what it is, due to the fact that 
§akyamuni was an Indian of the Sixth Century before 


^ Nirvana, p. 12. 
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Christ, and could only explain it in terms of current thought; 
tliat he -u'as a great original thinker is evidenced by the fact 
that he had the courage to interpret it ethically rather than 
metaphysically, and to urge upon men that what mattered 
was the moral emancipation rather than the monistic inter- 
pretation. And even to the laity like Sigalo, whom we find 
worshipping the gods of the four quarters, he insists that 
the true worship of the gods is righteous living; to honour 
Mother and Father, to treat one’s household aright, that is 
to pay due respect to the gods. To the specialist to meditate 
upon the great virtues or graces of Kindness, Compassion 
and Sympathy, this is the true Mysticism; and it will lead 
on to tliat Upekha, or Yoga, wliich is Balance, Harmony 
or Poise. The world is out of joint because men are 
following false views, and obsessed with false pursuits. This 
is ths meaning of Dukkha, and over against it Sakyamuni 
holds out the alluring vision of that Yoga-Calm, Santi, 
Peace, which he has himself experienced. This and this 
alone is Sukham-Joy. From the ordinary Yogi this great 
one differs in that his experience was profound and ethical — 
and that he established the practice on a rational basis. 
From the texts of the Upanishads he differed in bringing 
into daily life some of the glamour of the Ineffable. 


Kenneth Saunders 


; , NAGAEJUNA’S MAHAYANA-.VBteAKA 
(An Eiiglisli Translation with Notes^) 

By SusuMu Yamaguchi 

The Text 

(Tsa) Adoration to Mahjsri-kmnara-bhuM. 

(Gi) Adoration to the Three Treasures, 

(1) The Buddha who is undefiled and enlightened, 
elucidates well, being full of mercy, that which is not a 
word nor is to be expressed in words: therefore I adore the 
[Buddha^s] power which is beyond thought. 

(2) From the absolute point of view there is no birth, 
here again is there no annihilation; the Buddha is like sky, 
sc are beings; they are of one nature. 

(3) There is no birth on the other side, nor on this 
side; Nirvana too in its self-nature exists not. Thus when 
surveyed by a knowledge which knows all things, empty are 
the created. 

(4) The self-nature of all things is regarded as like 
shadow; they are in substance pure, serene, non-dualistic 
and same as suchness. 

(5) [To think of] self or of no-self is not the truth; 
they are discriminated by the confused; pleasure and pain 
are relative; so are passions and emancipation from them. 

(6) Transmigration in the six paths of existence, the 
excellence and enjoyability of the heavenly world, or the 
great painfulness of the purgatories, — all these come from 
apprehending the external world [as reality], 

(7) One suffers very much when there is nothing 
pleasurable; even when there are things to enjoy, they pass 

^ The author wishes to acknowledge his deep indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor B. T. Suzuki, one of the editors of The Eastern Buddhist^ in the 
preparation of this translation. 
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away because they are impermanent; but it is so settled that 
goods indeed come from good deeds. 

(8) Things are produced by false discrimination where 
there is no origination, so, when the purgatories, etc., are 
manifested, the erroneous are burned like a forest fire. 

(9) Like unto things magic-created, so are the deeds of 
sentient beings who take the external ■world [for reality]. 
The [six] patlis of existence are in substance magic-creations, 
and they exist conditionally. 

(10) As the painter painting a terrible monster is him- 
self frightened thereby, so is the fool frightened with 
transmigration. 

(11) As a stupid child making a muddjrpool is him- 
self drowned in it, so are sentient beings drowned in the 
mire of false discrimination and unable to get out of it. 

(12) As they regard non-existence as existence they 
suffer the feeling of pain. In the external w'orld as W'ell as 
in thought they are bound by the poison of false dis- 
crimination. 

(13) Seeing that beings are weak, one with a heart of 
love and wisdom is to discipline oneself for perfect enlighten- 
ment in order to benefit them. 

(14) Again, if one with such [a heart] accumulates 
[spiritual] provisions, one attains, from the relative point of 
view, supreme enlightenment and is delivered from the 
bondage of false discrimination. Such an enlightened one 
is a friend of the world. 

(15) When a man perceives tlie true meaning [of reality] 
as it becomes, he understands that the paths of existence are 
empty, and cuts asunder [the chain of] the first, middle 
and last. 

(16) Thus regarded, samsara and nirvapa liave no real 

substance. Passions have not any substance. Such notions 
as the first, middle, and last are done away with when 
their self -nature is understood’ " 
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(17) As perception takes place in a dream wMcli when 
awakened disappears; so it is with sleeping in the darkness 
of ignorance: when awakened, transmigrations no more 
obtain. 

(18) When things created by magic are seen as such, 
they have no existence; such is the nature of ail things. 

(19) They are all nothing but mind, they are established 
as phantoms; therefore a blissful or an evil existence is 
matured according to deeds good or evil. 

(20) When the mind- wheel ceases to exist all things 
indeed cease to exist; thus there is no ego in the nature of 
all things and therefore their nature is pure indeed. 

(21) When the ignorant wrapped in the darkness of 
ignorance conceive eternity or bliss in objects as they appear 
or as they are in themselves, they drift in the ocean of 
transmigration. 

(22) Where the great ocean of birth and death filled 
with waters of false discrimination, -who could ever reach 
the other shore unless carried by the raft of the Mahayana? 

(23) When it is rightly understood that the world 
arises conditioned by ignorance, where could false discrimi- 
nation obtain? 

■ ■ Notes 

(1) This verse (Tsa) agrees generally wdth the Chinese 
translation. Snan-gyur-pa in the 3rd line is the passive 
form of dfis, corresponding to the Chinese as well as 
to hstan in Gi; should it not then be the causative of dfis^f 

As 'blon-me-pa, the 3rd line, in Gi, corresponds to hsam- 
mi-hhyab^ the 4th line, in Tsa, blon-mcd does not seem to 
be correct. 

Rgyul-bar, of the 3rd line, in Tsa, is my correction 
according to the Chinese translation adverbially used 
here. The original reads rgyal-ba, * 
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ill the Chinese 3rd line does not appear in Gi. 
Brjod-paf 2nd line, Tsa, corresponds to 

hrjod-du medy Gi, the original Sanskrit probably was na 
vdcdmcya, and this was misread by the Chinese translator 
as t’acd mdcya. 

(2) That hgag-pa^ 2nd line, Gi, is changed into grol-ha^ 
is justifiable according to the idea upheld in Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamiha Sdstra, chapter on Nirvana, where the author 
refutes the .view of nirvana as non-existence (abJidm), de- 
struction {vmasa)y annihilation {nifodha), and so on. 

Chinese 2nd line, seems to be the wrong rendering 
of ni vfity which the translator read for am(^ vr it- 

De-nid-du (Tsa and Gi) is read in my translation as 
tasmin em, but as the Chinese has could this have 

heen de-{hho-naymd-du itat4vena) "I 

(3) The first line, Tsa, agrees with the Chinese, but 
how shall we reconcile this with hshm-BJchyes-pa-yi (yonim 
utpannah) ? BtensJcyes (Gi) agrees with the Chinese 
ipratUya iitpanna): this evidently corresponds to mya-nan 
hdas {nirmnamy nirvfita); but in what relation do they 
stand to each other ? 

Evidently hdus-byas {samskrita) in both Tibetan texts is 
read by the Chinese translator as samsJcara Mff- Tskurol 
(first line, Tsa) is tshuLrol in the original text, the correction 
was made according to the Chinese reading. 

(4) Dag, (3rd line, Gi) is bdag in the original, but as 
this corresponds to rnara-par-dag (Tsa), bdag is incorrect. 
Rnam~dag {msuddhi) is translated in the Chinese as 

(5) The first line, Tsa, is the assertion of the idea as 
is expounded in the second stanza in the Sunyata-saptati 

where we have bdog-med bdog-med there 
is neither self nor no-self. To deny both egoism {aJiamlcdra) 
and non-egoism {nirahamldTa) is the fundamental idea of 
Nagarjuna ^philosophy, which is elucidated in Ms Ma- 
dhyamiha Sdstray Chapter on Ego (atma-pariksha). 
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The Chinese translation is, in agreement with Gi but 
not.with'Tsa.' 

Bden-pGi (first line, Tsa) is rendered here satyah^ 
according to the usual method of transcription, but as it is 
to be regarded as corresponding to de^nid-du (first line, Gi), 
it may be meant for tattm. In this case the difference 
betiveen the two Tibetan texts hangs on the particle, na, or 
the privative prefix, a. 

(6) As the last syllable of the fourth line, Gi, is lost, 
the sense is not quite clear, but Tsa and Chinese (third line) 
suggest the following reading, The objective world is not 
to be considered real.’ ^ 

(7) The first and the second line, Gi, have again, 
pain, old age, disease, and impermanency, which are not 

enjoyable ’ ’ ; this corresponds to the Chinese. But as we 
have in the third and the fourth line, Gi, “ pleasure and 
pain variably mature (vipaka) from all kinds of karma,” 
the latter half of this stanza differ in all three texts. 

Rga-dan-nad^ second line, Gi, %vas originally rga-dan- 
naH the correction is due to the Chinese translation. 

(8) The missing second line, Tsa, may have been 
something corresponding to the Chinese second line, which 
reads ^Hhe fire of passions burns.” 

Etog-paSj first line, Tsa, was originally rfogs-pas, which 
is here corrected from the Chinese reading 

(10) Gsin-rje in Gi evidently corresponds to yaksha^ 
and its original probably was yama. 

(11) Tsa generally agrees with the Chinese especially in 
the first and the second line; in Gi the agreement is confined 
to the first line while the rest reads quite differently; As 
ignorant betake themselves to pleasures, even so are all 
beings drowned in the mire of discrimination which is 
pleasing.” 

(12) The last syllable in the first line, Gi, originally 
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read but Judging from its relation to the succeeding 
line min should be j/is as in Tsa. 

Riog beginning the fourth line, Gi, was originally 
but in accordance with Tsa and also with the Chinese 
flog has been adopted here. 

Gnod-faT-byed {hddliayate) mmi have come from fiad- 
Wyate in Tsa. 

As regards the third line, Gi, inasmuch as nam-na is 
drived from sanimya, we are led to the Chinese (un- 
certainty, doubt), but ho%v shall w^e understand it in the 
light of the third line, Tsa? Further evidence is needed to 
clear this up. 

(13) Gi reads ^^seeing them 'without shelter, the Buddha 
as he has a pitying heart applies himself to enlightenment 
for the benefit of all beings.’’ ^ (salvation) in the Chinese 
text corresponds to Awana, ‘ Gi, rather than to s-dfa, Tsa. 

(Buddha) is the subject in the Chinese as well as in Gi, 

(14) Kun-rdsoh {samvriti) stands in contrast to para- 
mdrtka ; according to the latter view% there is no rnerit to 
acumulate, no provisions to store, they are all empty in 
essence, all is absolute quietness where we cannot speak of 
gain or loss. Therefore, to say that perfect enlightenment 
is, as in the present stanza, realisable through the accumula- 
tion of spiritual merit, is in accordance wuth the smhvfitya 
view of truth. 

Chinese translation is evidently from a text considerably 
different in form from the Tibetan versions. 

(15) “The beginning, middle, and ending are laid 
aside,” — the idea also appears in the latter half of the 
twenty-fifth stanza in YuktisJmshtil-a 

ma-rig rgyu-las sin-tv, byun, thog-ma dbus 
mthdh rncim-paT spans : (it grows from the seed of ignorance ; 
the beginning, middle, and ending are laid aside). Accord- 
ing to Oandraklrti, “ As all component things are produced 
from the seed of ignorance as cause, they have no existence 
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of their own. In. order to explain that they have no self- 
nature in themselves, Nagarjuna says that the beginning , 
and middle and ending are laid aside ; in other words, it 
means that there is no production, no abiding, and no 
destruction. ” Ji4tar no-bo-nid-hyis gnib-pa {med-pa de4tar 
bstmi-pald phyir, thog-ma dbus mthah rnam-pciT spani, shes- : 
bya-ba) stone4e skye-ba dan gnas-pa dan hjig-p>a dan bral^ba 
8Jies-bya--bahi tha4shig-go. (Bstan-bgy^'^J*- 24. 21b. 2-3.) 

The same thought is expressed in kalapariksha pra- 
karanam,’’ of Nagariuna’s Madhyamika SuMra: iittania— 
Mliamn—madjKyddin — —ca lakshyef. 

first line, Chinese, evidently corresponds to /^pra- 
titya samutpada,’’ of the first line, Tsa; against this, Gi 
has in the second line, tdpannajndndh: in what relation 
does this stand to the Chinese as well as to Tsa? Ciin we 
regard the Chinese as equivalent to ? 

(16) According to Gi, the present stanza reads; They 
do not see the ego (reality) as belonging to saiiisara and 
nirvana. There is no defiling, no changing; there is serenity 
from the first, and lucidity This corresponds to the 
Chinese. 

How did the fourth line of the preceding stanza come to 
be repeated here in the Tsa text? There must have been 
some confusion. 

(17) The second line, Tsa, originally stood so-sot rtog-pa 
snan-ha-yin^ but in accordance with the Chinese and Gi, 
flog was changed into rtogs and yin into min. 

(19) All three agree generally; especially the Chinese 
in the second line is the exact rendering of Tibetan 
gnas-pa. If we follow the Chinese, rnams in the fourth 
line may be altered into smin. 

(21) This stanza (Tsa) seems to be the amalgamation 
of the two stanzas 16 and 17 (Gi) which correspond to the 
Chinese 18 and 19. 

Gi, 16, reads: ''When such thoughts as eternity, ego, 
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and bliss are entertained in objects which have no self- 
nature, the night of avarice and ignorance falls and there 
arises the ocean of beings.” 

This roughly corresponds to the Chinese, 18, line 2, 
and to 19, lines 3 and 4. 

Gi, 17, has: “ While there is no birth in its self- 
nature, worldly people discriminate that there is birth: 
discrimination as well as sentient beings • , * . . .have no 
existence.’* 

This is equivalent to the Chinese, 18, lines 3 and 4 
and 19, line 2. 


Tsa is the translation by Pandita (j^^) Candrakumara 
and Bhikshu ^akhayaprabha; Gi is by Papcjita Ananda of 
Kasmir and Bhikshu KirtibhUtipraJha of Lotsaba. 




VIMALAKmTI’S DISCOURSE ON EMANCIPATION 


{Continued) 

Translated By Hokei Idiimi 
Chapteb IX 

On Entering the Doctrine op Non-duality 

Then Vimalakirti spoke to all the Bodhisattvas and said: 

0 sirs, how can a Bodhisattva enter the doctrine of non- 
duality ? I beg of you to explain it according to your way 
of understanding.’’ 

There was in the assembly a Bodhisattva named Dhar- 
mesvara who spoke thus: ‘‘ 0 sirs, birth and death make a 
duality: but things are essentially uncreated, and therefore 
now they are not to be annihilated. To attain to the acquies- 
cence in the law of no-birth — this is to enter the doctrine of 
non-duality/’ 

^rlgupta Bodhisattva said: I and Mine make a dual- 

ity; because there is no I there is no Mine. This is said 
to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Animesha Bodhisattva said : “ Perceiving and not perceiv- 
ing make a duality; if there is no perceiving of things they 
are unobtainable; as they are unobtainable there is neither 
seizing nor abandoning; there is no working, nor is there 
any function. This is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Srisiras Bodhisattva said: “Purity and impurity make 
a duality; if one penetrates into the true nature of impurity, 
one sees that there is no purity and thus attains to the state 
of annihilation. This is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Sunakshatra Bodhisattva said: “ Moving and remember- 
ing (1) make a duality; if there is no moving, there is no 
remembering, and if there be no remembering, then there 
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is no discrimination. This is to enter the doctrine of non- 
duality.^^ 

Sunetra Bodhisattya said: /^ Oneness and nothingness 
make a duality ; if we know oneness that is nothingness, and 
if we do not get attached to nothingness, we enter into the 
state of sameness. This is to enter the doctrine of non- 
duality.^’ 

Subahu Bodhisattya said; ^^The Bodhisattva-mind and 
the E^rayaka-mind make a duality; if we understand that the 
nature of mind is empty like a phantom, there is neither the 
Bodhisattva-mind nor the iSravaka-mind, This is to enter 
the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Pushya Bodhisattya said: Good and not-good make a 

duality; if w^e entertain no thought of good and not-good, then 
we attain the realm of unconditionality and liave a thorough 
understanding of truth. This is to enter the doctrine of 
non-duality,” 

Siipha Bodhisattya said: '^Sin and morality make a 
duality; when one fully understands that the nature of sin 
is not different from that of morality and penetrates this 
characteristic (of the truth) by the diamond-wisdom, he 
realises that there is neither bondage nor deliverance. This 
is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Simhamati Bodhisattya said: ‘^Passion and paasionless- 
ness make a duality; when one understands that all things are 
equal, then he cherishes not the ideas of passion and passiou- 
lessuess, and neither does he attach himself to form nor does 
he abide in formlessness. This is to enter the doctrine of non- 
duality, ’ ’ 

Suddhamati Bodhisattya said : ‘‘The created and the 
uncreated make a duality; when one is separated from all 
ideas, then his mind becomes like the sky, and, being in 
possession of pure wisdom, it is not hindered by anything. 
This is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Narayaim Bodhisattya said: ‘‘Worldliness and unworld- 
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liiiess make a duality ; when one comprehends that the nature 
of this-worldliness is empty, then he attains unworldliness; 
there is rieither coming nor going from one to the other, and 
there is also neither overflowing nor scattering. This is to 
enter the doctrine of non-duality,’’ 

Sadhumati Bodhisattva said : “ Sainsara (transmigration) 

and Nirvapa make a duality; but when one understands the 
nature of Samsara, then he understands that there is neither 
Sanisara nor bondage nor liberation nor burning nor extinction. 
To understand thus is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Pratyaksha Bodhisattva said : ‘ ^The exhaustible and the 

inexhaustible make a duality. But whether things are ulti- 
mately exhausted or not exhausted, there is really nothing 
exhausted. As there is really nothing exhausted there is 
emptiness; and there is thus neither exhaustion nor non- 
exhaustion in emptiness. To understand thus is to enter the 
doctrine of non-duality.” 

Sarnantagupta said : ^ ^ Self and selflessness make a duality. 

But as self is unobtainable how can selflessness be obtainable? 
When one understands the true nature of self he no longer 
cherishes [the idea of] duality. This is to enter the doctrine 
of non-duality.” 

Vidyuddeva Bodhisattva said : ‘ ^ Knowledge and ignorance 
make a duality. But the true nature of ignorance is know- 
ledge ; knowledge is not obtainable as it is beyond all ideas. 
In this to remain the same and be free from the thought of 
duality is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.’^ 

Pnyadarsana Bodhisattva said; ‘^Form and emptiness 
of form make a duality. But form itself is emptiness; and 
that emptiness is not form extinguished, but the nature of 
form is in itself emptiness. And the same may be said of 
the other Skandhas; mind, conception, conformation, and 
consciousness: for instance; consciousness and the emptiness 
of consciousness make a duality. But consciousness itself is 
emptiness ; and emptiness is not consciousness extinguished but 
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tlie nature of consciousness is in itself emptiness. To under- 
stand this is to enter the doctrine of non-duality,’’ 

Aruna Bodhisattva said: ^‘ [Of the five elements] the 
transciency of the first four and that of the fifth element 
ether make a duality. The nature of the first four elements 
is in itself that of ether element. Because the present is as 
empty as the past and the future. When the nature of the 
elements is comprehended, thus then he is said to enter the 
doctrine of non-duality.” 

Sumati Bodhisattva said: ^‘Eye and form make a duality. 
When one comprehends the nature of the eye, then he no 
longer desires form, nor is he offended, or infatuated with it. 
This is called annihilation. The same may be said of the twelve 
Ayatanas: ear and sound, nose and odour, tongue and taste, 
body and touch, or mind and ideas ; that is: mind and ideas 
make a duality. When one comprehends the nature of the 
mind, then he no longer desires ideas, nor is he offended or 
infatuated with it. This is called annihilation. To abide in 
this comprehension is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Akshayamati Bodhisattva said: Charity and transfer- 

ence of its merits towards [the acquirement of] omniscience 
make a duality. Charity is in itself the transfering of merits 
towards omniscience. The same may be said of the other Para- 
mitas: discipline, patience, diligence, meditation, and wisdom. 
They and the transfering of their merits towards omniscience 
make a duality. They are in themselves the transfering of 
merit towards omniscience. To enter thus into the oneness 
of things is to enter the doctrine of non -duality.” 

Gambhiramati Bodhisattva said: '' Emptiness, formless- 
ness, and aimlessness make a set of dualities. Emptiness is form- 
lessness, and formlessness is aimlessness. When emptiness, 
formlessness, and aimlessness are attained, thoughtlessness and 
mindlessness are realised. To have the three ways of em- 
ancipation in each one of them— this is to enter the doctrine 
of non-duality.” 
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Stotendriya Bodhisattva said: ^‘Buddha, the Law, and 
the Brotherhood make a set of dualities. Buddha is the Law, 
and the Law is the Brotherhood; this tripple treasure is in 
nature uncreated like emptiness of space; even so are all 
things. To behave in accordance with this view is to enter 
the doctrine of non-duality/’ 

Cittanavarana Bodhisattva said: ^^The body and its 
annihilation make a duality. The body is in itself its anni- 
hilation. And why ? When one understands the true nature 
of the body, then he cherishes no longer the idea that there 
is the body and there is its annihilation. There is no du- 
ality or distinction between the body and its annihilation. 
Not to be astonished at this, nor to be afraid of it, is to 
enter the doctrine of non-duality. 

Pradhanakusala Bodhisattva said: Body, speech, and 

mind make a set of dualities. This tripple activity has no 
character of action in it. • The non-activity of the body is 
the non-activity of speech, and the non-activity of speech is 
the non-activity of mind. This triple non-activity is the 
non-activity of all things. When one is in accordance with 
the wisdom of non-activity is to enter the doctrine of non- 
duality.” 

Punyakshetra Bodhisattva said: ^'Meritorious deeds, 
demeritorious deeds, and indifferent deeds — they make a set of 
dualities. This triplicity of deeds is in itself empty, as they 
are neither meritorious, nor demeritorious, nor indifferent. 
He whose mind is not disturbed by these deeds is said to 
enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Pushpavyuha Bodhisattva said: ‘^From the idea of self 
there arises the 'idea of self and not self, which makes a 
duality. He who understands the true nature of self does 
not cherish the idea of this duality. When he does not 
abide in either of this dualism he has no consciousness. 
When there is no such consciousness one is said to enter the 
doctrine of non-duality.” 
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Srigarbha Bodhisattva said: ‘V When a man thinks that 
he has taken hold of Something there is a duality in his 
mind; when he has no such consciousness he has no con- 
sciousness of attainment, nor of abandonment. This is to 
enter the doctrine of non-duality.’’ 

Candrottama Bodhisattva said : ^ ^ Darkness and light make 
a duality. When tliOre; is neither darkness nor light, then 
this duality disappears. And why ? AVhen one enters the 
contemplation of the extinction of sense and thought he sees 
neither darkness nor light; even so are all things. He who 
comprehends equality therein he is said to enter the doctrine 
of non-duality.” 

Ratnamudrahasta Bodhisattva said : ‘ ^ To be attached 


to Nirvana and not to be detached from the world — these 
make a duality. When he is not attached to Nirvana and 
renounces not the world, there is no longer duality. And 
why ? If there is bondage then there is deliverance. If there 
is nothing bound from the beginning, who will seek for 
deliverance? When there be neither bondage nor deliverance 
then there is neither attachment nor detachment. This is 
said to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Cudamaniraja Bodhisattva said: ^^Righteousness and 
falsehood make a duality. He who abides in righteousness 
makes no distinction between righteousness and falsehood. 
When he is free from this duality he is said to enter the 



Tattvarata Bodhisattva said: Reality and non-reality 

make a duality. He who sees a reality as it is, does not 
even see it as distinct from another reality. How much 
more so with’ non-reality? And why? ^.eality cannot be 
seen by the fleshly eye; it is only seen by the eye of wisdom. 
And in this eye of wisdom there is nothing seen nor unseen. 
This is to enter the doctrine of non-duality.’’ 

; Thus all the Bodhisattva each having expressed his own 
view, Maiijusri was now asked: What is meant by Bodhi- 
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sattYa’s entering into the doctrine of non-duality ? Manjusri 
replied: According to my view, with regard to all things 

there is nothing to be said nor to be expressed, nor to be 
thought about them; they transcend all questioning and 
answering. This is to enter into the doctrine of non-duality.” 

Then Manjusri asked Vimalakirti: ^*Now each of us 
has expressed his view; O sir, I wash thou wilt express thy 
view as to what is meant by Bodhisattva’s entering into the 
doctrine of non-duality.” Vimalakirti remaind silent and said 
not a word. ■ 

Then Manjusri praised him saying: Well done, well 

done, ultimately not to have any letters or words, this is 
indeed to enter the doctrine of non-duality.” 

When this lesson concerning the entering into the doctrine 
of nonduality was preached to the five thousand Bodhisattvas 
in the assembly all entered into the doctrine of non-duality 
and obtained the acquiescence in the uncreated law. 

CHAPTER X 

Buddha Gandhakuta, 

At that time ^ariputra thought to himself: ^^The meal 
time draws nigh; where should those Bodhisattvas take their 
meal ?” Then Vimalakirti knowing his thought thus spoke 
to him: ^‘The Eightfold Liberation is preached by Buddha 
and thou shouldst receive and practice it; why shouldst 
thou think of material food when thou desirest to hear the 
law ? But if thou wouldst eat, wait for a space, when I 
shall be able to obtain such food as thou hast never tasted 
before.’^ 

Then Vimalakirti having entered into a Samfidhi, mani- 
fested to the great assembly a country called Sarvagandhasu- 
gandha, which is situated in the upper regions beyond the 
Buddha-countries exceeding in number even the sands of 
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forty-two Gaiiga rivers; and there is in that land a Buddha 
living at present, known as Gandhaktita, and the perfume of 
that land is most excelling even the perfume of men and 
deities of the worlds of all the Buddhas in all the ten quarters. 

There in that land neither the name of Sravaka nor of 
Pratj^ekabuddha is heard; there is only a great assembly of 
Bodhisattvas. The Buddha preaches the law to [those Bo- 
dhisattva]. Everything in that land is made of perfume. 
All over the land towers and terraces are built of perfume. 
People walk on a perfume-ground : All the gardens are of per- 
fume. The savoury perfume of food fills the countless worlds 
in all the ten quarters. At that time the Buddha [Gandhaktita] 
was seated himself to partake of food with the Bodhisattvas. 
There were also present many deities each called Gandhavyuha ; 
all of them having cherished the thought of supreme enlight- 
enment, did homage to each one in this great assembly. 

Then Vimalakirti asked the Bodhisattvas: ‘^ 0 sirs, who 
is able to bring here the food of that Buddha?’’ All the 
assembly remained silent through the supernatural power of 
Manjusri. Vimalakirti said: ‘‘ How pitiful, 0 ye Bodhisat- 
tvas ! are ye not ashamed of yourselves ?’’ Manjusri said: 
“‘Despise thou not these novices,’ w’-hich is Buddha’s 
command.” 

Then Vimalakirti, without raising himself from his seat, 
manifested in the presence of the assembly an incarnate Bo- 
dhisattva, whose form, splendour, and dignity were magnificent, 
far surpassing any in the assembly. He then spoke to the 
Bodhisattva and said; “Go thou there in the quarters on 
high, beyond the Buddha-countries exceeding even in number 
the sands of forty-two Ganga rivers, to the country named 
Sarvagandhasugandha, where a Buddha named Gandhaktita 
now dwells, seated at table to take refreshments together with 
the Bodhisattvas, and on thy arrival tell him these words of 
mine saying: ‘ Vimalakirti touching thy feet with his bowed 
head greets thee with all reverence and wishes to inquire 
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whether thou art assailed with few ailings, few illnesses^ and 
whether thy spirits are in good condition as ever. He prays 
that thou bestow upon him a portion of thy food if thou 
canst spare it, that he might perform a religious work in the 
Saha world, enabling all those who find pleasure in the in- 
ferior law only, to open their eyes to the great religion, thus 
helping to spread the fame of TatMgata throughout [the 
world].’’’ 

Then at that time the incarnate Bodhisattva ascended 
on high in the presence of the assembly, and every one in 
the assembly could see him reach the country of Sarvagan- 
dhasugandha and greet that Buddha touching the feet with 
his bowed head and speak thus: Vimalakirti touching thy 

feet with his bowed head greets thee with all reverence and 
wishes to inquire whether thou art assailed with few ailings, 
few illnesses, and whether thy spirits are in good condition 
as ever. Pie prays thee to bestow upon him some portion of 
thy food if thou canst spare it, that he might perform a 
religious work in the Saha world, enabling all those who find 
pleasure in the inferior law only, to open their eyes to the 
great religion, thus helping to spread the fame of Tathagata 
throughout [the world].” 

The great men in that country having beheld this in- 
carnate Bodhisattva praised him saying that they had never 
seen the like before, and asked the Buddha: Whence 

Cometh this superior man ? Where is the Saha world ? What 
does it mean to find pleasure only in the inferior law 

The Buddha replied and said; ‘'In the lower region 
beyond the Buddha-countries even equal to the number of 
the sands of forty-two Gahga rivers there is a world called 
Saha; and there dwells a Buddha called Sakyamuni now in 
the wicked age of five corruptions; he teaches the doctrine 
for the sake of those who find pleasure in the inferior law 
only. There is a Bodhisattva called Vimalakirti, who, abid- 
ing in the Inconceivable Emancipation, preaches the law for 
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the sake of the Bodhisattvas; now he specially sends this 
incarnate Bodhisattva to us, to praise my name and tliis land 
in order to help the Bodhisattvas there to increase virtue and 
merit. The Bodhisattva asked: “What wonderful virtue is 
possessed by him who is able to make an incarnate Bodhi- 
sattva fearless in virtue and endowed with such supernatural 
power ?” Buddha said: “ Great indeed [is his virtue] ! He 
sends the incarnate Bodhisattva to all the ten quarters in order 
to perform religious work and benefit all beings. 

Then Gandliakuta Tathagata having filled up a perfume- 
bowl with perfume-food gave it to the incarnate BodMsattva. 
Then those nine millions of Bodhisattvas shouted together 
saying: “We would go to the Saha world in order to do 
homage to Buddha ^akyamuni, and see those Bodhisattvas 
led by Vimalakirti. ” Buddha said: “ Go ye [Bodhisattvas]. 
Keep back the fragrance of your bodies lest those beings feel 
attachment [towards you] in their minds. Again you should 
abandon your real forms lest those who seek to be Bodhisat- 
tvas in that land should cherish [the feeling of] self-abasement. 
Again, you should not be contemptuous of them and thus 
create a hindrance-thought; and why ? All the lands in all 
the ten quarters are [equal] even as the sky, but only for 
those beings who find pleasure in the inferior law Buddhas 
do not manifest their lands of purity.” 

Then the incarnate Bodhisattva, having received that 
bowl of food accompanied by those nine millions of Bodhisat- 
tvas through the grace of the Buddha and Vimalakirti, 
disappeared from that world and in an instant returned to 
the house of Vimalakirti. Then forthwith nine millions of 
lion-thrones magnifipent as before were manifested by Vimala- 
kirti, and all those Bodhisattvas seated themselves thereon. 

Then the incarnate Bodhisattva handed Vimalakirti that 
bowl filled with perfume-food; the fragrance of the food filled 
the entire city of Vaisall and all the three great Chiliocosms. 

[[Then Brahmans and wealthy householders of Vaisall inha- 
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liiig the fragraiice w in body and in mind 

and praised saying that they had never inhaled the like 
before« , 

At that time Caiidracchatra, a leader of wealthy house- 
holders, followed by eighty -four thousand men, came into 
the house of Vimalakirti. Beholding in that chamber the 
multitude of the Bodhisattvas and lion-thrones, so high and 
so broad and so magnificent, and being pleased in mind, he 
seated himself on one side and greeted that great multitude 
of the Bodhisattvas and great disciples. [Besides], all the 
gods of earth, the gods of the sky, and the gods of the worlds 
of Form [and Formlessness], all inhaling the fragrance, came 
into the house of Vimalakirti. 

Then Vimalakirti spoke to those great ^ravakas led by 
^ariputra and said: “ Sirs, eat of the food of Tathagata 
which has the flavour of immortality (awfa); it is born of 
the great compassion [of TatMgata]. Eat not with a divided 
mind, or it shall not be digested. There were some Srava- 
kas who thought to themselves: The food is but little, 

and would it be possible for each one in this great assembly 
to share it?'’ The incarnate Bodhisattva said: Measure 

not the infinite virtue and wisdom of Tathagata by the finite 
virtue and wisdom of the 6ravaka; though the four great 
oceans might become dry, yet this bowl of food would never 
be exhausted. All men [in all the worlds] may eat of it 
even as much as a quantity equal to Mount Sumeru, and 
for a period lasting a Kalpa, yet it could never b© exhausted. 
And why ? The food spared by one who is infinitely endowed 
with the virtues of discipline, meditation, wisdom, liberation, 
and knowledge of liberation, could never be exhausted." 

Then that bowl of food -satiated all the assembly, yet 
remained as before not in the least impaired in quantity. 
All those Bodhisattvas, ^ravakas and deities who ate of this 
food were gratified in body and felt happy just as did those 
Bodhisattvas of the world called Sarvasukhamaiidita ; and from 
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all the pores of their skin an excellent fragrance issued forth 
which was as that from the trees in the w^rld known as 
Sarvagandhasugandha. 

Then Vimalakirti asked the Bodhisattvas from Sarvagan- 
dhasugandha: How does the Tathagata Gandhakuta preach 

the law?’’ They replied: ‘‘ The Tathagata in our country 
preaches without words; he enables all beings to attain the 
virtue of discipline only by means of perfume. The Bodhi- 
sattvas, each sitting under a lofty tree, inhale the excellent 
perfume and enter Samadhi called the mine of virtues. Those 
who enter this Samadhi are endowed with all the virtues of 
Bodhisattva. ’ ’ 

Then the Bodhisattva asked Vimalakirti: “In what 
manner does the world-honoured Sakyamuni preach the law 
here?” Vimalakirti replied: “Beings of this world are 
very self-willed and difficult to teach. Therefore, Buddha 
preaches to them in severe words in order to subdue them: 
the unhappy regions such as hell, the animal world, and 
the world of hungry spirits are the regions for the ignorant; 
Evil deed is the result of evil deed; evil speech is the result of 
evil speech, evil thought is the result of evil thought; murder 
is the result of murder; robbery is the result of robbery; 
adultery is the result of adultery; lying is the result of 
lying; duplicity is the result of duplicity; abusing is the result 
of abusing; idle word is the result of idle word; covetousness 
is the result of covetousness; anger is the result of anger; 
misconception is the result of misconception; avarice is the 
result of avarice; the breach of precepts is the result of breach 
of precepts; quick temper is the result of quick temper; 
slothfulness is the result of slothfulness; distraction of mind 
is the result of distraction of mind; ignorance is the result of 
ignorance; so with initiation into disciplinary life, Piving 
disciplinary life, violation of disciplinary life, wdiat ought to 
be done, what ought not to be done, the obstacles, absence 
of the obstacles, guiltiness, purity or impurity, passion or 
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passionlessness, right or wrong, the created or the uncreated, 
the world or Nirvapa.— with these divers doctrines he subdues 
the minds of all beings and conquers them; because they 
are as difficult to subdue as those of monkeys. Just as severe 
pain which penetrates even to the bone is to be inflicted 
upon an elephant or a horse in order to bring it to complete 
subjection as it is so obstinate and difficult to subdue, even 
so severe words must be spoken to discipline those beings 
who are obstinate and difficult to subdue.” 

Those Bodhisattvas having heard these words praised him 
saying ; “ have never heard the like before ; §akyamuni, 

the world-honoured one, concealing his infinite power of in- 
dependence which is never restricted, and manifesting only 
those things desired by the poor delivers them [from suffer- 
ing], and also these Bodhisattvas of this world who are never 
wearied and always ready to condescend to become poor, are 
born in this land of Buddha cherishing infinite great 
compassion.” 

Vimalakirti said; “It is even as you say that the Bo- 
dhisattvas of this world are firm in their great compassion 
towards all beings; and the happiness which is bestowed on 
all beings by them throughout their lives, is of greater worth 
than all the deeds wrought in your land during hundreds of 
thousands of Kalpas. And why ? In the Saha, world there 
are ten kinds of goodness which are never found in other 
lands of purity. What are they ? (1) To treat the poor 

with charity, (2) to treat the trespassers with pure discipline, 
(3) to treat the angry with patience, (4) to treat the indolent 
with diligence, (5) to treat the distracted with meditation, (6) 
to treat the ignorant with wisdom, (7) to save those who are 
in the eight difficulties by the law which removes them, (8) 
to save those who find pleasure in the Hinayana by the law 
of the Mahayana, (9) to save those who are destitute of virtue 
by a stock of merit, and (10) ever to perfect all beings Hvith 
the Fourfold Acceptance,— these are ten kinds of [goodnees].” 
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Then those Bodhisattvas said: How many laws ought 

to be practised by a Bodhisattva in this world in order to 
be perfect in deeds and to be reborn in the pure land?’' 
Vimalakirti said: A Bodhisattva who would be perfect in 

deeds and be born in the pure land must practise the eight- 
fold law in this world. What is the eightfold law ? (1) 
To bestow happiness on all beings without expecting reward, 
to endure all suffering for the sake of all beings, and to bestow 
on them all the stock of merit one has achieved; (2) to bring 
his mind down to the minds of those beings ever in perfect 
humiliation;- (3) to regard Bodhisattvas as if they were Bud- 
dhas themselves; (4) not to cherish doubt in his mind when 
listening to a scripture which he never heard before; (5) not 
to contradict ^nlvakas; (6) not to be jealous of the honour 
given to them, not to be arrogant over the benefit enjoyed by 
oneself and thereby subdue one’s own mind; (7) ever to 
reflect upon his faults and never talk about others’ shortcom- 
ings ; and (8) ever to seek a stock of merit with intent mind, — 
this is called the eightfold law.” 

When Vimalakirti and Maiijusri spoke these wmrds, one 
hundred thousand deities in the great assembly all cherished 
the thought of supreme enlightenment, and ten thousand 
Bodhisattvas attained to acquiescence in the eternal law. 


NOTES 


Dr Otto Fischer, of the Stuttgart Museum, was a visitor 
to the Orient last year. He is an earnest student of Oriental 
arts, especially paintings or drawings done by masters of 
the Zen school of Buddhism. The express purpose of his 
trip to Japan was to see such paintings in the original. He 
visited many Zen monasteries, inspected several private col- 
lections, and interviewed some of the living artists. The 
frontispiece to the present number of The Eastern Buddhist 
is a specimen of Zen paintings so called and comes from the 
brush of the father of modern Rinzai Zen Buddhism in 
Japan, who lived about t-wo hundred years ago in a com- 
paratively insignificant village town near Numadzu in the 
province of Siiruga. He is generally knowm by the name 
of Hakuin. While busily engaged in lecturing, waiting, and 
receiving disciples, he found time enough to indulge in 
painting and calligraphy. These of course were not his 
vocation, he never claimed to be more than an amateur or 
dilettante. The frontispiece represents Sakyamuni as he came 
out of his Himalayan retreat where he obtained his enlighten- 
ment after several years of meditation and penance. Hakuin 
as artist tries hero to give us a glimpse of the inner life of the 
Muni who views the world from the higher'position of Bud- 
dhahood. Dr Fischer greatly admired Hakuin and Sengai 
as representative of the Zen masters’ work in this line. The 
Reverend Kosan Kawakami’s picture reproduced here depicts 
Yeno (Hui-nSng) interviewing one of his pursuers. The 
central figure sitting by the bridge is Yeno the sixth pa- 
triarch and the one approaching is My5-joza. According to 
tradition, Yeno quietly left his master Gunin (Hung-jfen) 
when he was given by the latter a bowl and a robe as the 
token of his right to succeed the master as the sixth patriarch 
of Zen Buddhism in China. His fellow-disciples did not 
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An Impkession of Japanese Zen-Paintings 

After a devoted study of sixteen years of Eastern art, as 
far as this is possible for European scholars with originals 
and reproductions, I had at last the opportunity of visiting 
personally the Far-eastern countries such as Japan, China, 
and Korea, where I could study the culture and the plastic 
art of the East by directly coming in contact with them. 
The great war and its consequences delayed my departure for 
the East for about twelve years. I am most happy to say 
that throughout this trip in Japan I have been most kindly 
and hospitally received by the people wherever I went and 
given opportunities to pursue my study. 

Among the subjects I especially wished to study here in 
Japan I may mention these : (1) the nature of Zen spirit and 


like this, and a party was organised to pursue Yeno and if 
possible to take the religious insignia back in their own 
hands. Myo-joza, the leader of the party, caught up to 
the fugitive at Taiyurei which divides southern Gliina from 
the central. Yeno saw him approach, and realising what 
was wanted of him he threw out the bowl and robe before 
the pursuer. AVhen the latter tried to take them up, they 
grew suddenly altogether too heavy even for the strong man 
that he was to lift. He was awe-struck. He confessed his 
evil intention and asked of him to be enlightened in the 
teaching of Zen Buddhism. The master then said, Do 
not think of good, do not think of evil; when you are in 
this state of mind, find out what is the original face which 
you had even before you were born of your parents.” This 
is said to have at once opened Myo’s eye to the truth of 
Zen. With Yeno the sixth patriarch really begins the first 
chapter of Chinese Zen Buddhism. As to Dr Fischer's 
remark about Zen paintings and in particular about Mr Kosan 
Kawakami's w^ork here reproduced, read the following com- 
munication from him. 
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practise and its infloeiice on plastic art, and (2; tlio 
present situation of Japanese art, especially of painting. To 
niY pleasant surprise I can state that Zen is not only a 
historical force bnt a fresh, yivifyirig force in the spiiitual 
life of the country, and that the tradition of Zen painting 
ivlhcli was rejuvenated by Hakuin in the eighteenth century 
is still making progress vigorously and successfully in a train 
of distinguished painters. As far as a stranger may judge, 
the works of those Zen painters, it seems to me, shoAv the 
best and most interesting plienomena of modern. Jiipanese 
painting. Also on these painters the impression of European 
art— the discussion of it seems today to be the great problem 
of the East— did not pass without any trace. They did not 
reject it, but they remained free from every slavish imitatiorn 
The high and pure spirituality which is the principle of their 
doctrine, gave them the liberty to transmit also these im- 
pressions into the great tradition of Eastern Japanese ink 
painting and to translate into the language of an art, which 
knows ho-w to represent the most immediate and the inmost 
experience in the bold cast of a quick and concentrated ex- 
pression. Not only in the centuries of Mokuami, Soami, 
and Sesshu, but once more again in the. school of Hakuin 
and Sengai till today, it seems to mo, the artistic experience 
(which is after all the religious experience) of the world 
through the Japanese soul has found its fresh and strongest 
expression in these Zen pedntings. 

Especially interesting was a visit which I made to Kosan 
Kawakami in his charming temple of Shui.iko-in in Myoshiuji 
near Kyoto. Kawakami is a priest and a profound scholar 
of the Chinese Tripitaka which he has been laboriously 
studying for the past thirty years, ho has also occupied him- 
self as a self-taue:ht nerson with painting. ^ His works from 
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A moment of concentration is enough for Mm, and 
under his quickly sliding brush, trees, Avater, and mountains 
are composed, which in the mists of mornings and evenings 
seem to live and breathe. The blossoms are full of life that 
hover around the graceful spring trees, the vaporous mist in 
the mountain ravines, the trembling uncertainty of the fir- 
trees and pines, cloud- like eyebrows or eyelashes covering the 
slopes, are depicted with a vividness of feeling, w’ith a sug- 
gestive abbreviation of Japanese ink painting, that wholly 
transmits the experience of nature into art. 

But the most admirable and moving to my mind was a 
picture of the largest size which Kawakami painted in the 
last few years (364 x 152 cm). It is called “ Rokuso Hondo ” 
and represents the dialogue between the sixth patriarch Yeno 
and his companion Myojoza about the true transmission of 
the doctrine of Bodhi-Dharma. But it is not the two figures 



of the pi’iests that are the principal motif in the picture, 
they nearly disappear bedded in the depth of a very 
mighty mountain landscape, which with immensely high 
summits rise soaringly into the skies, and to which white 
brewing fogs ascend from the abysses. The declivities and 
ravines are covered with a ihuge confusion of forest trees, 
and in the midst of those summits ways and paths lead 
upward. Not entirely to be expressed are the charm and 
mystery that secretly seem to rule in this darkly heaped-up 
world of mountains and trees, and also the deepest calm 
pervading the powerful sweep of the brush suddenly opening 
to one’s inner eye a view of the world which is at once a 
moment and eternity. And not less admirable is the genius 
of the artist who understood to fix this deep quietness and 
this all-over reigning sublime rhythm during the long work 
of weeks on a picture of such an unusual dimension and such 
,an unheard-of perfection of all details. 

i;(i;.:It ,may be questioned if it is a Zen picture, if the 
t6 be confined to those works only which are 
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composed in the first stroke through the iiispiratiori of tlici 
moment. As it seems to me it is a much higher performance 
to keep the inspiration during such a long laborious work, 
yes, even to raise it to higher strength and depth. As to ray 
knowledge and feeling there are not many works which are 
as pure and sublime products of the true Zen as the Rokuso 
Mondo’’ of Kawakami. I am sorry that no photographic 
reproduction does justice to the original. Otto Fischer 


The following communication has reached us recently 
from China, and as we think it interesting from various 
points of view to see a kind of Christian-Buddhist brother- 
hood actually at work in the Far-east, it is printed here as 
received, at the same time expressing our hearty sympathy 
for the enterprise and our sincere hopes for an early recovery 
from its temporary suspension. 

A Christian Brotherhood was established in Nanking 
five years ago by the Reverend K. L. Reichelt, a Norwegian 
missionary, who has been engaged in various kinds of mis- 
sionary work in different parts of China for the last twenty- 
five years, iiiciudiiig a professorship in theology. Reverend 
Iv. L. Reichelt has always had a painful feeling of the lack 
of deeper uiiderstanding and sympathy towards Buddhism 
and Buddhists on the part of the Christian missionaries just 
as he felt that it was very difficult for the Buddhists to come 
to the state where they could really understand and appreciate 
the deepest meaning of Christianity. So he started this 
remarkable home in Nanking, the famous old city, through 
which so many thousand pilgrims pass on their way to the 
holy mountains and the illustrious monasteries ; and the work 
has proved a success, for not less than five thousand Bud- 
dhists and Taoists have visited the place and stayed tjiere for 
«days, weeks, or months, studying Christianity, taking part 
'in the common worship centred around Jesus Christ, of whom 
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a Yery beautiful statue of white precious limeston is placed 
oil the purely Chiriese altar in the mai^^^ tempie hall 

‘‘AVliat is the secret of this success? The external arrange- 
ments so tittingly laid up to the common structure of Chinese 
temple life and mode of worship does of course partly ac- 
count for this. The vegetarian food, the temple bell, the 
fine hangings and scrolls with deep and powerful sayings 
from the Mahayana.sutras and the New Testament— all serve 
to fill the whole place with a i*efined, religious atmosphere 
indigenous to the religious soul of China. But the main 
reason is another. The main reason for this success is the 
fact tliat all sincere religious people who come there are met 
with as Tao-yu (jli S), that is, as friends in religion. At 
Ching-feng Shan the Illuminating AVind Mountain, 

the significant and beautiful name taken from the Nestorian 
monument, tlie Christians acknowledge the fact that in spite 
of all differences there exists a strong and precious com- 
mon platform, on which all enlightened and sincere religious 
people can meet and communicate in holy communion for 
mutual help and blessing and that common platform, that 
wonderful sanctuary in the religious realm, is the Tao (M)? 
the Logos, the all-embracing, wonderful Dhiirma. 

As we all know, the name given to Jesus Christ in the 
Gospel of St John is Logos, i.e., Tao. Very fittingly the 
word over the altar in the temple hall of the Ching-feng 
Shan is the famous passage from the first verse of the first 
chapter of St John’s Gospel: the beginning was the 

word.” The symbol carried by all who have joined the 
Brotherhood is also very significant. It is a silver cross on 
the lotus. The cross and theilotus must come together again, 
because they both originate in the Tao. 

During the awful riot and upheaval in Nanking on the 
twenty-fourth of March this year the Brotherhood as 'well 
as the other mission stations were looted and partly destroyed. 
So of course for the time being the work had to be suspended. 
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The Reverend K. L. Reiehelt has used these months for 
a visit to Japan staying most of the time in Kyoto. He has 
delivered lectures at Otani University, Koyasan College, and 
Middle School, etc. There is a deep appreciation of the 
work and the aim, which Mr Reichelt is advocating, also 
in Japan, and it is hoped that it is possible in the future when 
the w^ork is resumed to get it linked with some similar work 
in Japan— a great common, ' Tao Yu Hui ’ 


Again, wediave to offer our apology to subscribers and 
exchanges of The Eastern Buddhist, the last issue. 

Volume IV, Number 1, dated July-Augiist-September, 1926, 
no number has appeared until now. AVe regret very much 
that owing to certain circumstances in the lives of the Editors 
the magazine had to be temporarily suspended again. As it 
is impossible to make up arrears, Volume IV, Number 2, 
dated July- August-September, 1927, is following the number 
issued a year ago. Subscribers and exchanges please take 
notice of this. Subscribers will receive the full number for 
wdiich they have paid. The aim and ideal of the Editors is 
to issue the magazine regularly as a quarterly, but as The 
Eastern Buddhist is of a monographic character rather than 
a periodical of current interest we think that it is not 
so important if it does not come out always on time. 
The Eastern Buddhist will not be suspended except tem- 
porarily, and when the time comes that it will not be issued 
any more, subscribers and exchanges will be notified. We 
should appreciate reviews by our exchanges and a further 
continuance of exchange magazines. We would ask our ex- 
changes to address the Editors personally at 39 Ono-machi, 
Koyama, Kyoto. 


The following books have been received and will be 
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roviowcd in an early number: DoctHne of the Buddha, the 
Religion of Reason, by George Grimm : Publisher, ^Y. 
Drugulin, Polynesian Religion, by K. S. Craiglnll 

Handy, published by the Bishop Museum, Honolulu— Lci 
Iloralc Bouddhiqvs, by Louis de la Vallee Poussin, published 
by Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, F&vis.—Dasabhumibasutra, 
by Johannes Rahder, published by J.-B. Istas, Leuven. 
Study of Shinto, the Religion of .the Japanese Nation, by 
Genchi Kato, published by Meiji Japan Society, Tokyo. 

Our exchanges: We acknowledge with thanks the fol- 
lowing magazines; Extreme Asie, Saigon; Die Katliolischen 
Missionen, Aachen, Germany; Buddhism in England, 
London; The Young East, Tokyo; La Revue Spirite, 
Paris; Bays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, California; 
The Maha-Bodhi and United BudAliisl WorUl, Calcutta; 
Prahuddha Bharata, Mayavati, India; Journal of Religion', 
Occult Review, London; The Quest, London; Shrine of 
wisdom, London; Re-incarnation, CMc&go', The Epoch and 
the Life of Reason, Ilfracombe, England; Annals of the 
Blbandarhar Institute, Poona City, India; Vedanta Kesari, 
Madras, India ; The Fcdic Ifaf/azMie, Lahore, India; Kalpalca, 
Tinnovelly, India; Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society, 
Bangalore City, India; The Theosophical Review, London; 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta; Revista Teosofica, 
Habana, Cuba; Le Lotus Bleu, Paris; The Messenger, Chi- 
cago; The Message of the East, Boston; Sam.aTcrita Bharati, 
Bengal; Logos, Tubingen; The Herald of the Star, London; 
The Theosophical Path, Point Loma, California; Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies, London; The Liberal Catholic, 
Sydney; Zeitschrift fUr Buddhismus, Miinchen; Christliehe 
Welt, Gotha; Journal Asiatigue, Paris; Shama^A, Madras; 
R Progresso Religioso, Genova; New Orient, New York; 
Bhrdtri, Journal of League of Y. M. B. A. of North America 
San Francisco; Buddhist India, Calcutta. 
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THE LANKAVATAKA SDTRA, AS A MAHAYANA 
TEXT IN ESPECIAL RELATION TO THE 
TEACHING OP ZEN BUDDHISM 

The Lankavaidra Sdfra^ is one of the iiine principal Maha- 
yana siitras in Nepalese Buddhism; in China and Japan it also 
occupies an important position in the philosophy of Mahayana 
T'uddhism as containing the doctrine of Tathagata-garblia or 
Alaya-vijhanay and also in the literature of Zen Buddhism. 
The study of the sutra, however, owing to various reasons,^ has 
not been so vigorously prosecuted as that of other sutras such 
as the Saddkarma-pimcjanka^ VimaJaklrfi, or Avatamsaka, This 
neglect has especially been the case on the part of the followers 
of Zen, whose traditional indifference to philosophy and the 
cognate subjects is notorious. One of the reasons is that its 
Chinese translations are somewhat difficult to understand, which 
is no doubt partly due to the same quality in the original. 

There are three Chinese translations now extant ; the earliest 
one which is recorded to have been made in 412 a.d. was lost so 
early as 700 when the fourth and last one was ])rodueed by 
Sikshananda and others. Of these three, the most difficult is 
that of Gunabhadra which in all likelihood represents an earlier 
text, and it has been this too that has been studied most by Zen 
scholars and commented upon also chiefly by them. Since the 
publication of the Sanskrit text in 1923 by the late Br Bunyu 
Nanjo, scholarly interest in the sutra has been revived to aj 
certain extent in this country. It may not therefore be in- 
opportune to discuss the significance of the LankCivaidi'a Siitra 
generally as a Mahayana text, but especially as relating to the 
teaching of Zen Buddhism. 

1 To be linguistically exact, this is to be romanised LaiiMvatara^ lint 
for practical reasons n is throughout printed n in this article. 

2 These two terms are explained below, 

^ Cf. the author, ,’s Essays in Zen J^ucldhisnif p. 74 et seq. 
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PART I 

Breadth of Mahayana Buddhism 
BuddMsm, especially Mahayana Buddhism so called, is like 
a vast ocean vrhere all kinds of living beings are allowed to 
thrive in a most generous manner, almost verging on a chaos 
Students who lightly step into it generally find it too complicated 
and overwhelming for their logical comprehension But the 
fact is that Mahayanism is the outcome of long years of develop- 
ment of a religious system among a people furnished with t e 
most fertile imagination. The student has to be patient. The 
best method of study may probably be found by taking up one 
principal Mahayana sutra at a time, and by examining its con- 
tents historically, philosophically, and psychologically. The 
Chinese scholars of Buddhism encountered the same difficulties 
centuries ago, and as in those days there was no higher or lower 
criticism of the sacred texts, every tradition was respected on its 
face value. The scholars exhausted their ingenuity to make a 
logical, humanly plausible arrangement among the literature 
brought over from India and claimed to have been delivered by 
the Buddha himself. Now this untenable position is abandoned, 
and each sutra has come to be studied historically, critically, 
and analytically. Each principal sutra may now be regarded 
as a certain stage or phase of development in the his- 

tory of Mahayana Buddhism, which is indeed too huge and 
unwieldy to be handled as one solid piece of work completed 
within a few decades. 

What does then the Lankmaidra signify in the composite 
system of Mahayanism? What phase does it represent in the 
history of Buddhism? What in short is the message of the 
LanMvatara as we have it now? What function does it or did 
it perform in the conservation of Buddhist thought and ex- 

perience ? ^ 

Each principal sutra has had its special work to accomplish 
in the unfoldment of the religious consciousness. For instance, 
the Saddharma-pundarlka marks the epoch in the history of 
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Biiddliism when Sakyamuni ceased to be conceived of as historical 
personage subject to the fates of all transient beings; for he is 
no more a human Buddha but one who lives through eternity 
for the benefit of all creatures. The SuimmaprahJidsa , at least 
in part, also belongs to the same period. The SulihdvaUvijuha 
represents a stage in the history of Buddhist experience which 
ceased to be wholly satisfied with the intellectual presentation of 
the doctrine of enlightenment, wdien Buddhists began to be op- 
pressed with the idea of sin hanging on them too heavily and too 
actutel}^ The Prapidpdramitd, on the other hand, dwelling on the 
conception of relativity seeks deliverance from the bondage of 
existence, or rather interprets the Buddhist realisation purely 
from the metaphysical point of view. The doctrine of Sunyata 
constituting the keynote of the Prajndpdramitd is really the 
foundation of all the Mahayana schools of Buddhism including 
even the Yogacara. What is known as primitive Buddhism 
denied the existence of a substantial ego {at man), but its con- 
ception of the external w’-orld was that of the naive realist. 
The Prajnaparamita philosopher insists on the non-existence of 
a particular body as such, that is, as an entity whose indentity 
is absolute. Every being or every object, as he sees it, is 
relative, impermanent, and not worth getting attached to. This 
Prajnaparamita idea of relativity, or emptiness as the literal 
sense of the term s any aid is, is the foundation of the Buddhist 
theory of nature. As to the Avatamsaka Sutra, it is really the 
consummation of Buddhist thought, Buddhist sentiment, and 
Buddhist experience. To my mind, no religious literature in 
the world can ever approach the grandeur of conception, the 
depths of feeling, and the gigantic scale of composition as at- 
tained by this sutra. It is the eternal foundation of life from 
which no religious minds can turn back athirst or only partially 
satisfied. It is a great pity that this magnificent literature 
still remains concealed in a language not so universally acces- 
sible. Not only deeply speculative minds find satisfaction here 
but humble spirits and heavily-oppressed hearts too will have 
their burdens lightened. Abstract truths are so concretely, so 
symbolically represented here, aud one will finally come to the 
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realisation of the truth that even in a particle of dust the whole 
universe is seen reflected— not this visible universe only but a 
vast system of universes, conceivable by the highest mind only. 

The Teaching of the Lankavatara 

Where does the Lankavatara stand then? 

The Lankavatara may be classed in a way with the Avatavi- 
saka inasmuch as it teaches the absolute idealism of the latter 
and is the disclosure of the inner mind of the Buddha, but it 
has a special message to give to the Buddhist world in a manner 
characteristic of the sutra. It is devoid of all symbolism— quite 
different in this respect from the Avatamsaka. It is instead 
straightforward in expression and notes down in a somewhat 
sketchy style almost all the important ideas belonging to the 
schools of Mahayana Buddhism. It is partly for this reason 
that the sutra requires a great deal of learning as well as insight 
to understand all the details thoroughly. The principal thesis 
of the Tjankavatara may however be regarded as summarised 
in the following passage^: 

“Again, 0 Mahamati, there may be other Sramanas and 
Brahmans who hold the following views: that all things have 
no self -substance {nihsvabhdva) they are like a cloud, lilie a 
circle traced out by a revolving fire-brand, or like the air-castle 
of the Gandharvas; that they are unborn (anutpdda), they 
are like maya, or mirage, or the moon in water, or a dream; 
that external objects are manifestations of the mind erroneously 
perceived due to false discrimination {vikalpa)^ since time im- 
memorial; that by thus viewing the world one ceases from behig 
conditioned by the false discrimination worked out in one’s 
own mind, one does away with the terminology belonging to 
such false discrimination and with the signification of words 


1 This is done mainly from the T'ang version, the Kokyoshoin edition 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka, n VI, 87b f. Of. the Sanskrit text (p. 42 
Throughout this paper, wherever pages are mentioned, unless no specifica- 
tion is given, they refer to the Sanskrit text edited by B. JTanjo. 

2 As to the meaning of these terms, see below. 
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sueli as predicating and jDTedicated ; tliat wlien one nndei stands 
that the body, property, and abiding place are the partienlar- 
isations of the Alaya-vijuana (or cirta=mind), one is freed 
from [ideas such as] pereeived and perceiving, attains to a 
state of no-iinage, and has no thought of birth, abiding, and 
disappearance; and that all things start from the evolution of 
one’s own mind (svacitta). 0 Maharaati, such Bodhisattva- 
mahasattvas will before long realise the sameness of Samsara 
and Nirvapa. 

“0 Mahamati, by deeds of great love, skilful means (jipaya), 
and effortlessness (anabhogacdrya ) , a Bodhisattva reviews all 
beings and knows that they are like mhya, they resemble 
shadows, they are not produced by causes ; and further knowing 
that the world exists not outside the mind, he would lead a life 

of formlessness (mrohMsa). As he gradually goes up the 

higher stages, he will realise a state of Samadhi where he comes 
to'the understanding that the triple world is mind-only_ (citta- 
mdtra). The Samadhi he has attained is called Maya-like 

{mmjopama) . He will further free himself from all images, 
perfect his knowledge, and realise that things are miborn, and, 
entering upon the Samadhi called Vajravimbopama, will obtain 
the Buddha-body. He will, always abiding in the suehness of 
things, manifest himself in transformed bodies, he will be 
endowed with the ten powers, the six psychic faculties, and 
the tenfold self-mastery. 0 Mahamati, adorned with IJpaya 
(means), he will visit all the Buddha-laiids ; and disengaged 
from the philosophical doctrines as well as from the Citta, Manas, 
-vxnll PYiiPTienee a turning within himself and 
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accumulated since the beginningiess past, but wrongly inter- 
preted. He recognises that Buddhahood is a state imageless, 
unborn, and to be inwardly experienced by oneself, when the 
mind gets fully controlled and purposeless deeds are accom- 
plished. Like the cintamaiii (wish-gem), he will now manifest 
himself in a variety of forms according to the needs of sentient 
beings and lead them to the view that the mind-only is, and 
gradually have them go up the stages. Therefore, 0 Mahamati, 
let the Bodhisattva discipline himself well in the work of self- 
realisation (svasidclhdnta ) . ’ 

The AU-importance of an Inner Bealisation 

The ideas that things are devoid of self-substance (svab- 
hdva), that is, they are empty in nature that the world 
is nothing but mind, that in order to reach the ultimate end of 
Buddhahood one must transcend all the limitations of particu- 
larity, and finally that the perfect state of enlightenment must 
be realised within oneself, — ^these are the common property of 
Mahayana Buddhism; but in the LanMvatdra these ideas are 
developed in a way peculiar to this sutra, as it lays its emphasis 
especially on the importance of self-realisation, without which 
the Buddhist life remains a mere philosophical exercise. The 
reason why Bodhi-Dharma handed this sutra over to Hui-k'e 
containing the essence of Zen Buddhism must be 
sought in this that the constant refrain of the Lankdvaidra is 
the all-importance of an inner perception (pratydtmagati) or 
self-realisation (svasidclhdnta). Therefore, the purpose of the 
sutra is highly practical in spite of its abstract speculations. 

In the first chapter which is added to in the two later 
translations of the LanMvatdra^ we have this from the Buddha, 
who gently smiled looking at the palace of Lanka at Mount 
Malaya: *^A11 the Buddhas of the past have discoursed on the 
truth of an inner realisation which can be attained only by t}ie 


1 Being full of technical terms,, the reader will find it difficult to 
understand, but as we go on the import of the passage here quoted will 
I hope grow fully intelligible. 
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superior wisdom of the Buddha and never by the speculation of 
the philosopher^ or by the discipline of the Sravaka and the 
Pratyekabuddha. This truth I will now disclose for the benefit 
of Ravana, king of Lanka/ 

And when the Bodhisattva Mahamati finished praising the 
virtues of the Buddha in the beginning of Chapter II, (which 
is Chapter I of the Sung translation), the Buddha surveying the 
assembly made this remark: ^*0 ye, sons of the victor, and O 
thou, Mahamati, ask and I will talk to you concerning the 
attainment of the inmost realisation/' 

These statements are eonelusive to show that the Lanlcdva- 
fttrc/s special importance in the literature of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism lies in its perpetual refer^ee to this intuitive element in 
all religion. While the sutra has been made use of to support 
the claims of a particular school such as the Yogacara or 
the Avatamsaka, in its connection with the doctrine of the 
Alaya-vijnana or Tathagata-garbha, this connection is acci- 
dental ; the thesis of the sutra must be regarded as centered on 
the idea of an inner perception of the deepest truth, which goes 
beyond language and reasoning. The Buddhist discipline or ex- 
ercise {yoga) as is told by the Buddha^ consists of two parts, 
philosophical and practical. The philosophical discipline is to 
train the mind in absolute idealism and see that the world is 
mind, that there is in reality no becoming such as birth and 
death, and that no external things really exist; while the prac- 
tical side is to attain an inner perception by means of superior 
knowledge (svap^^atydtmdryajndnddhigama ) . Putting the prac^ 
tical side of the Buddhist discipline first, we can say that when 
it is accomplished, the philosophical side follows by itself ; that 
is to say, the world as seen in the light of self-realisation is to 
be interpreted in terms of absolute idealism. W^hatever this be, 
the Lankdvatdra is decidely rich in deep mystical speculations. 

One thing I wish to notice in the LanMvaMra before I 


^ Tlrthaj or tlrthaJcara in Sanskrit, and in Chinese. 
2 P. 2. 

S P. 79 f. , , . 
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proceed to describe the nature of the inner self-realisation, is 
that this sutra does not make one reference to the awakening 
of the thought of enlightenment {'bodlii-ciUotpada) made so 
much of, especially in the sutras of the Prajhaparamita group. 
The awakening of the thought of enlightenment means to take 
interest in the teaching of Mahayana Buddhism and to wish 
sincerely for the realisation of its truth. This is really the 
first step in the career of a Bodhisattva, for withoiit this 
awakening no further progress in spiritual discipline will be 
possible. Therefore, in almost all the Mahayana sutras one is 
told to direct one's thought first towards enlightenment. When 
this is accomplished, one can come some day to the final attain- 
ment, however remote the day may be. In the LankavafCim no 
word is said about the awakening, but it goes directly to the 
heart of the matter, that is, it asks the Bodhisattva to come to 
the realisation at once, instead of making gradual advance 
towards the goal. In this respect, this sutra may be said to be 
an appeal to those Bodhisattvas who are already deeply steeped 
in the Mahayana teaching of the supreme enlightenment. 

Another thing the student of the LanMvatdra notices is 
that the Buddha here tells to attain to a state of inner realisa- 
tion {praiydtmagocara) and not of enlightenment (samlodhi). 
These two are psychologically the same process; when one has 
Pratyatmajnana one is enlightened. But in the LanMvatdra 
the ultimate goal of the Buddhist life is generally stated in terms 
of experience (gocara) and not intellectually as illumining. I 
am inclined to think that the LanMvatdra is unique in this 
respect explaining perhaps the reason why Bodhi-Dharma, the 
father of Zen Buddhism in China, recommended it to his 
mystic followers 

The Inner Experience and Language 

This inner perception or self-realisation is made possible by 
the presence of the Tathagata-garbha within the heart of every 
sentient being.^ The Garbha, literally meaning ^^womb," or, 
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better, ''something interiorly hidden,” is the seed of Tathagata- 
hood from which a fully enlightened being grows up. This is 
liowever generally found covered up with the defiled wrappings 
of false judgment (parikalpa or vikalpa) and irrational attaeh- 
{ahliimvem) . False judgment comes from not perceiving 
things as they are, yaiMhlmtam, that is, as not subject to the 
principle of individuation, -which is imposed by the mind upon 
things considered external ; as to the irrational attachment which 
causes in us all kinds of vexation, it is the inevitable result of 
false judgment. The Garbha, therefore, originally pure and im- 
maculate, must be restored to its nakiral state free from attach- 
ments. It is thus generally likened to a priceless gem eoneealed 
under a soiled garment. Take the garment olf and the shining 
stone will begin to shed its natural light over things as they are. 
The illumination thus obtained is a state of self-realisation, and 
one can then see the Garbha as if held in one^s own hand, even 
as plainly as the amalaka fruit.^ As the Garbha thus cleansed 
off its defilement is beyond speculations of the philosopher and 
the attainment of the Hinayanists, the author of the Baktbliu- 
mikar as well as the Lankdvatdra calls it avikalpa, or nirvikalpa 
(-pidna),^ meaning knowledge of non-judgment or non-discrim- 
ination, a kind of direct perception, or again knowledge of 
thatness or suchness (fatJiaidjrtdna)^ 

In spite of the practical end it has in view the Lankdvatdra 
is filled with abstract nomenclature, which sometimes turns awmy 
those unfamiliar wuth Buddhist literature from further pursu- 
ing their study of it. But this is unavoidable seeing that the 
experience on which the Lankdvatdra discourses is not within 
the reach of a consciousness ordinarily suffocated with contrary 
notions. The sutra is quite explicit in this respect as it declares 
that those who are tied (samsakti) to words do not understand 


1 P. 222. 

- Edited by J. Ealider. P. 04. 

^ P. 158, etc. 

See also Sthiramati’s commentary on the TrimMka by Vasubandhu, 
edited by Sylvaiii L^vi, pp. 40-41. 
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tlie truth (tattvam),^ or that ‘'the superior state of self-realisa- 
tion is beyond speech and analysis.'"- In fact, the Buddha is 
never tired in this sutra of repeatedly reminding* us of 
the fact that language falls far too short of adequately repre- 
senting the true state of self-realisation. This is in the nature 
of language. Language is always diseriminative ; when we make 
any reference to anything, this is to be distinguished from other 
things, thus limiting it to that extent and to that degree. But 
the supreme moment of self-realisation is not subject to any 
form of limitation and discrimination ; perhaps the only way of 
describing it will be to say “that," or, abstractly, “thatness" 
(tathatd)^ but even this is discriminating, panJcalpita, and dis- 
torts the perception. As long as we are what we are, tied up to 
the exigencies of material existence, language is inevitable, and 
if we do not use words we have to resort to gestures or move- 
ments of some parts of the body in one way or another. The 
Lanhdvatdra remarks Words are not necessarily used all over 
the world for the communication of ideas or feelings ; for in some 
other Buddha-lands the Buddha-teaching is carried out by mere 
gazing, or by the contraction of the facial muscles, or by the 
raising of the eye-brows, by frowning or smiling, by clearing 
the throat, by the twinkling of an eye, by merely thinking, or 
by motion of some kind. Articulated speech is not an absolute 
necessity for human intercourse. Mere gazing is said to be 
sufficient in the world of Samantabhadra to make one realise the 
highest state of enlightenment known as “Anutpattikadhar- 
makshanti,"^ Even in this world, says the sutra, the ordinary 
business of life is carried on most successfully among the bees 
or ants that never use words. If so, we need not wonder at 
those Zen masters who merely raise a finger or utters an un- 
intelligible cry in order to demonstrate the profoundest experi- 
ence ever attainable by human consciousness. When there is 
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nothing in iny mind which can readily respond to or which is 
already awakened to take in what is flashed out from another 
mind, the latter may use the finest expression possible in our 
language, and yet my mind may remain perfectly blind to its 
truth. If on the other hand there is a chord of harmony between 
the two, a touch on either side will create a reverberation in the 
other. There is no power in a language as such, though we 
cannot dispense with it by any means. _ 

The Lankavatdra here Toaskes a distinction between words 
(nitam) and meaning {artha),^ and advise us not to under- 
stand meaning by merely depending upon words, to do which 
is quite ruinous to the comprehension of reality. Euta (word) 
is the combination of sound and syllable, subject to our lopca 
or intellectual understanding. (Vdg-akshara-samyoga-viMlpa.) 
It issues from the cavity of the mouth between the teeth, 3aws, 
palates, tongue, and lips, when one is engaged in convCTsation; 
inflections, conjugations, and other grammatical pd rhetorical 
modifications are effected according to the ideas (vikalpa) wd 
innatedesires (i>ftsaM)- of the speaker. As to artha (meaning), 
it is an inner perception itself gained in self-realisation when 
one entering upon the path of Nirvana causes a turning {para- 
vritti)^ in the deepest recesses of consciousness known as Alaya- 
vijnana. To gain this inner perception, a man retires into a 


1 P. 1.14, p. 193 ff. , , . ,, 

2 Fftoi-pa, literally means “to distinguish,” “to deternune, or p 

discriminate,” and is rendered in Chinese hy fen-pieh, which m the 
characteristic function of thinking. VUsana is a more difaeult term .mply- 
ing the whole philosophy or psychology of Mahayana idealism. No kng 
Z equivalent is found. In this article, “memory,” “habit-energy,” or 
‘ ‘ impression > > is rather loosely used for it. Por fuller explanation however 

^'Tccovding to the T'ang translation, “They [the Hinayanists] do 
not understand that great Nii-vana is obtained when «ironp an P®' 

eeption there takes place a turning in the Alaya upon which ppends the 
existence of an external world.” Vasubandhu’s TrimMMmynapU^ar^lca, 
XXIX, also makes reference, to this turning. The Lankmatara, pp. 6 , 

238, etc. More about this later. 
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solitary spot all by himself, and, by applying himself assiduously 
to abstract meditations and deep reflections, his inner sense 
(prajna) or self-knowledge {svadncldhi) begins to shine out from 
underneath the residual accumulation ('ya^an^) of the past 
thoughts, affections, and deeds since time immemorial. The 
meaning, arflia, thus realised in one’s inmost consciousness is 
something no combination of the physical organs is capable of 
expressing in any w^ay adequate to the experience. But as whfui 
searching for an object in the dark one is to rely on a lantern, 
meaning is after all to be gathered by means of ovords, at least 
it is to be thus oriented. The understanding of the relation thus 
existing between rut a (words) and artAa (meaning) will be 
necessary w^hen we wish to know the nature of the inner percep 
tion(svapratydtmajnmia). 

This relation between words and meaning, or between 


syllables (akshara) and reality (tattimjn or tathMvam)^ 


or 


between teaching {dekind) and truth (sicldhdnt a) lik^^ 
between the Anger and the moon.^ The finger is needed to point 
out the moon, but it ought not to be taken for the latter. The 
same disastrous result follows from i*egarding ahshm'a, or 
or desand as the reality itself. Those who are not able to take 
their eyes away from the finger-tip will never realise the ultimate 
truth (pammdrtha) of things. It is again like feeding the’ baby 
with uncooked food,*^ it will be too late to resuscitate it when it 
has succumbed to the mother’s unwise treatment. Those trained 
in the Buddhist doctrine ought to be quite discriminating in this 
respect. Naturally, we do not know wdiat the teaching of the 
Buddha is if we have no communication in words, words are 
very much needed, but when there is no correspondence between 
words and meaning the teaching itself will lose its sense. The 
LanMvatdra thus reiterates throughout the text that the Tatha- 
gata never teaches the Dharma fallen into mere talk {akshara- 
patita), and it was for this reason that it was preached by the 


1 P. 48, p. 196. 

2 P. 172. 

3 P. 223, p. 196. 
^ P. 196. 
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Buddha ciiid other teachers of the Bharma tha,t ''the Tathagata 
had not uttered a word in answer or in discourse’^ during his 
life-time between the Enlightenment and the Nirvanad The 
idea is, "Do not cling to words desana-rufa-pdtlie ^Ihini- 
visatdm.)''^ 

Words are to be treated like the lunar reflection in water as 
far as they are related to meaning. The refiection is there, 
though the moon itself has not entered (apraris/it/iam) into the 
water ; nor is it to be considered standing in no relation {nir- 
gat am) to the water, because the latter has something in it to 
reflect the moon.^^ Only let ns not fall into the habit of super- 
ficially taking mere words for real meaning. This is the warning 
of the LanMvatdra: YatJid-mfa-artha-ahhinive<sa^ na 

prapaieynli} 


Disasfrotis C omplicaf ions Arising from Discrimination 
This habit of regarding words as completely and adequately 
exi)ressing all that is to be found there comes from another habit 
of ours, which is, in the terminology of the LanMivafdra, our 
wrong discrimination or interpretation of the aspect 

of existence, which may be designated as individuation (pm- 
hliedanagadal^sJumaA or vishaija-paricxhecla^^^ When 

this aspect is well understood so that ^Ye shall no more be misled 
by winng interpretation, we are able to get into a state of self- 
realisation. Individuation means to separate one object from 
another, and taking these separated, particular objects for final 
substances (svahhdva, or dJiarma-afmyadakshana), to cling to 
this notion, and to keep up one’s evil desires and passions burn- 
ing all the time. According to the sutra, this wrong interpreta- 


4, p. 194, 1 ). 240. The same idea is expressed in the Tathagata- 
which is quoted in Caiidrakirti 's Commentary on the Madhya- 
Society edition, i>. 201. 
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tion takes place in regard to several categories of thougiit and 
being siicli as (1) sounds, (2) describable objects of thought, (3) 
appearances, (3) material wealth, (5) substance, (6) causal rela- 
tions, (7) definite philosophical views, (8) reasoning as to the 
existence of the ego, (9) coming into existence, (10) not coming 
into existence, (11) dependence, and (12) bondage and release.^ 
Logically considered, this kind of classification is baffling; but 
when we survey the Indian background which stimulated the 
Buddhist philosopher to speculate on such conglomerate subjects, 
we can readily enter into his spirit. For Buddhists, in fact all 
Indian philosophers, there are no abstract problems of philosophy 
to be solved from the purely intellectual point of view. They 
are always tinged with religious sentiment, they have always 
some bearings on the most important practical question of life, 
which is how to get spiritual freedom. All the thinking carried 
on in this sutra, therefore, has always this question in view, and 
naturally those statements above referred to are to be explained 
according to the general trend of Buddhist thought. 

The wrong consideration about sounds (1) creates an attach- 
ment to musical or literary productions which are not always 
spiritually enhancing, and this is to be avoided. Objects of 
thought are describable and therefore determinable (2), but the 
content of the inner perception forming the central theme of the 
Lankdvafdra is not subject to this limitation, and if one gets a 
wrong idea here, there will be no salvation for him, as he takes 
a thing indescribable and inexpressible for a thing altogether 
contrary. Things describable have no permanency and con- 
sequently no spiritual value, but we are liable to judge them 
wrongly and get firmly attached to them, (3) We are in this 
respect like those who fancy mere watery appearance in the 
desert for real one. This faulty judgment may extend in- 
definitely over all appearances, and that the result is ruinous 
goes without saying. Hence this warning. Attachment to 
material wealth or property (artha) is another case of false 
judgment as to appearance (4). 
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Substance the LmiMvatdm a concrete 

individual object, a residue after the last analysis; and the ad- 
herents of the siibstaiicedheGry maintain that there are really such, 
things outside the mind (5) . Owing to this misjudgment, the way 
to self-realisation is blocked. Errors of causal relation refer to 
the ideas of sat (to be) and asat (not to be), which are considered 
real as they make it possible to establish causal relationship 
between things about us (6). But this idea of causality ought 
not to lead us to a first cause or primary being from which all 
things derive their reality. As we know, Buddhist philosophy 
denies the first cause as really existing as such. The ideas of sat 
and asat are only relative and have no substantial existence 
besides being so named. 

We next come to such philosophical views as entertained 
by different schools of thought at the time of the Lankdvatdra 
(9) ; according to which such categories as ‘^to be^^ (asti) and 
^‘not to be^’ (ndsti), as oneness (ekatva) and otherness (an- 
yatva), or as bothness (nhhaya) and not-bothness (amchhaya), 
are actualities and for that reason adhered to. This is, however, 
wrong and sure to lead one away from the inner realisation of 
the truth. (8) Eeasoning (yukti) is concerned wdth the notion 
of the ego; when this is thought to be reality, one^s spiritual 
development stops short. The Lankdvatdra, loyal to the tradi- 
tional view of Buddhist philosophy, refuses to countenance the 
theory of ego-substance, which may be regarded as a corollary to 
general substance-theory. (9) The notion of titpdda (coming 
into existence) is related to that of causality. When such and 
such causes and conditions are matured, people think something 
comes into actual existence and continues to exist until the causes 
and conditions cease to operate; for coming into existence and 
vanishing from it are both real facts as much as is the law of 
causation. (10) The anutpdda view of things, on the other 
hand, argues that nothing has ever been brought into existence 
through causal relations, but that things are what they are even 
prior to the operation of the law of causation. 

Dependence (sambandha) and bondage (iandha) are similar 
ideas. The relation between metal and wire is dependence, while 
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a man tied with a chord is in bondage, from which he can later 
be released when the chord is broken. All such relations when 
adhered to as real and permanent become dangerous to the 
spiritual growth of a true Buddhist, that is, of a Bodhisattva, 

(11) and (12). , 

Words (ruta) and meaning {artha), therefore, are to oe 

separated, as the former generally fail to give us an exact idea 
of the object described with them. They are of course mdmative 
sno'o’esting where to look for the meaning. Numerous indeed 
ai-rclose attachments {aMinimsmamdU) one makes to things 
and relations on account of a wrong understanding of their true 
nature and value, and, due to these close attachments, one wraps 
oneself up in a cocoon like the silkworm, binding tight not only 
oneself but others.^ Imaging things where they are not, or not 
perceiving them where they are, men are addicted to evil desires 
and passions. Let them only know how truthfully {yathalhu- 
tam ) to look into the reality of things whereby to break through 
the nets of wrong judgments and false imaginations, and they 
would have an inwmrd perception leading to emancipation. 

The Meaning of Yathabhutam, Maya, Siinya 
To understand the world or oneself, yathabhutam, as it is 
in itself, is one of the great watchwords ringing through both 
Hinayana and Mahayana literature. But to know exactly what 
yambhutam means is the problem, for it does not allow any 
definite description. The problem is to be settled only by ap- 
pealing to direct perception when one knows what it is, as when 
one sees a flower or a stone. In this respect, Buddhist termi- 
nology is often graphic and full of power ; think of such terms 
as tathata or suehness), tattvam (imM, thatness), 

or sahja being-so), which is used to desipate the content 

of inner perception (pratyatmafnana) . This seeing yatha- 
bhutam constitutes the mystical element in all religion, and if 
one is affectively inclined, tat (that) will hpe to be takp in 
faith ; but when the intellectual claim predominates, that will 
have ’to be perceived with “a noble eye of wisdom” {aryapra- 


1 P. 161. 
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jud cal' situs) and not by a divine (divjja) or Iiuman (mdmsa) 
eyed 

Tlie world seen tlirongli the divine or Iniinan eye is a world 
of maya, bnt one disclosed to the Prajha is the real one. There- 
fore, logically s]:>eaking, maya is not a quality objectively at- 
tached to the world, it is not inherent in it, it rather belongs 
to the subject. As indeed the idealistic Mahayana does not 
admit the existence of an external world, wdiatever qualities we 
ordinarily think as belonging to the latter are creations or con- 
structions of our own mind. But if w’e allow ourselves to be 
guided by the discriminating imagination {parikalpa), the world 
must be said to have in itself something of maya nature; for 
its imperinanency is patent to us all, it appears and disappears 
like lightning, having no self-substance in it. To say that this 
is an evanescent world is to say that it is always becoming, 
never in a state of being, that is, in constant flux as an ancient 
philosopher aptly describes it. We must, however, be most care- 
ful not to be carried away by the ordinary method of interpret- 
ing the world and designate its transciency or constant becoming 
in the Mahayanistic terminology. This is highly coloured with 
idealistic tinge, and to ay^ply it in an objective realistic sense 
will be quite misleading. When the w^orld is said to be like 
maya, it is to be understood subjectively, and not objectively. 
Such objective terms as transciency or a flux of becoming pre- 
suppose Idealism, and are not, strictly speaking, in harmony with 
the absolutely idealistic standpoint adopted by Mahayanists. 

So with the conception of Sunyata (emptiness), we must 
bear in mind the fact that the term is not to be found in a 
logician’s dictionary, nor in one containing realistic terms only. 
For it is the word coined by the possessor of the Prajnacakshus 
(wisdom-eye) when he has review^ed the world as I look at a 
sheet of paper before me this very moment. By him the world 
is perceived yathdhhutam stripped off all its logical predicates 
and also its so-called objective trappings; the world thus appear- 
ing in its nakedness has been designated Sunya, empty, by the 
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Mahayanists. It is in this sense, therefore, when they say t la- 
there'is nothing substantial in the world, which is endowed with 
an ego {atman), and, therefore, which can be taken bold d¥; oi 
that it slips off one’s hands so readily, one predicate falling oil 
after another, as it cannot be designated as being (sat), nor bj 
its opposite, not-being (asat). No term or notion that admits an 
antithesis can be applied to the world, as it is beyond the logic 
of opposites. To mention some of such terms used in the Lan- 
MmUra, they are: asti and nasti, ov sat and asat, svalakshana 
and sdmanyalakshana, laksliya and laksham, gmhya and gru- 
hana, samsdra and nirvana, hdhyan and adhydtmaka, amja and 
ananya, anekatd and ekaid, uMaya and nohhaya, mtya and 
anitya, etc. Before one term definitely fixes its quality, it runs 

over to the other alternative. n 

The Lankdvatard, therefore, declares that the world as it is 
does not fall within the four propositions or points {eahisli- 
kotikaY and in the first chapter even one hundred and eight 
negations are enumerated. The most truthful description of the 
state of things as we experience in this world of particulars, 
will be, from the Buddhist way of thinking, to compare it to 
maya as created by the magician.® Making use of whatever 
objects he may take hold of, he would make out a variety of 
phantom creatures which appear to the spectators real. But m 
this neither the magician nor the objects fancifully created are 
at fault; the fault lies with the spectators who make erroneous 
judgments permitting things where they are not. The sutra 
<rives further analogical proofs* to impress upon us the truth 
of maya-coneeption or that of Sunyata. That a picture is seen 
as really having the three dimensions, that a bedimmed eye 
imagines a hair-net {kesondukam) ^ that a circle traced out by 
a fire-brand in quick motion is considered real, that a bubble is 
taken for a crystal-baU, and, further, that the reflection of a 
tree in the lake, an image in the mirror, an echo reverberating 


They are: affirmation, negation, double affirmation, and double 
ion. 

P. 56, p. 109, pp. 129-130,: pi 199, etc. 

90, fe, etc. 
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tlirouo-li tlie valley, a mirage in the spring-field, and the wooden 
man .operated by a pisaca — that each of these phenomena is 
regarded as an actuality, is due to the error of judgment on the 
])art of an unenlightened mind, which, being placed under the 
permeating infiuence (vdsand) of the past thoughts and desires, 
is incapacitated to look yathd'bh utam into the truth of the matter. 
However, we must not take them for absolute illusions, for they 
are there and yet they are not there, so that the category of 
existence fails to be applied here. From the dualistic point of 
view, we feel inclined to interpret these terms objectively as 
denoting the idea of mere transcieney or unreality, but when 
the whole trend of Buddhist thought is understood, Ave know 
that these similes are meant to describe a state of things, to 
which such logical conceptions as sai and asat, etc., are in- 
applicable, but which must be directly experienced yathdhhutam 
in one’s inmost consciousness. • 

The Lankdvafdra says (p. 105) : 

The sky [or space] , the hare’s horns, and a barren woman’s 
child — 

They are not, only talked of ; so are things discriminated. 

In the totality of causes and conditions, the ignorant dis- 
criminate birth ; 

Not knowing this reason, they go astray in the triple world.” 

This may seem to mean: All things are mere names, their 
existence is not more than a matter of subjective discrimination; 
to think that things are really born, stay, and disappear in the 
system of causes and effects, is an illusion; all these realities 
so called have no objective validity; and, therefore, the world 
is altogether empty, void, unreal, and a mass of nothingness. 
To think this way, however, is not the position of the Maha- 
yanist. What he wants ns to do is that we should have a 
turning-over of the whole system of mentality and get a new 
point of view where we may survey the world yathabliutam. 
The sutra, therefore, states a little further down (p. 106 ff.) 
that the difference bet'ween the wise and the ignorant is that the 
former are free from Viparyasa while the latter are not. Yipar- 
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yasa means imagining* things where they are not, taking error 
for truth. The wise not hampered by this imagination see that 
the world is like maya and has no reality, but at the same time 
they know that it is there, it is not pure nothingness. Why .' 
Because they have gone beyond the relativism of being and non- 
being. The waters of the Ganga are not visible to the Preta, 
but they cannot be said to be non-existent, because otlier beings 
see them. In a similar way, the wise have a correct view of 
things as they are free from errors in their perce]hioii of an 
objective world, whicli exists only in relation to one^s own mind. 
An objective world is really an error {hhmnta) in so far as it 
is discriminated as existing externally and individually. Or we 
may say that an external particularised world is an illusion as 
long as the ignorant are unable to break tlirougii the fetters of 
Vikalpa, wu'ong discrimination ; whereas the same world is to the 
wise true, such as it is {tatJiafd). What is, therefore, an error 
to the one is truth to the other, because the latter is entirely 
free from all forms of discrimination (sarvakalpindvirahitam). 

All these statements are designed to adjust our thought 
yafhdbhutam to the actuality of existence, to which no logical 
predicates are applicable. To say ^‘'it is,” is eternalism (.s*d.s*- 
vata)^ to say '‘it is not,” is nihilism {uccJiecJa ) ; and the object 
of Buddhist reasoning is to avoid these dualistie views, though 
not necessarily going to monism but to the way of experiencing 
it in its inwardness as well as in its totality. 

"0 Lord of Lanka,” reads the sntra, "to see thus is called 
Lightly seeing’; if seen otherwise it is called 'carrying on dis- 
crimination’ (vikalpa) y because bex*e is discrimination which 
leads to dualism. It is like seeing one’s own face in water, or 
like seeing one’s own shadow in the moonlight or by the lantern, 
or listening to an echo of one’s own voice in the valley, wherein 
discrimination takes place leading to attachment. In like manner, 
to separate dJiarma from adharma for a from not-rt] is only due 
to diserimination, and on account of this one finds it impossible 
to do away vrith the distinction, thereby creating all forms of 
dsehood. One is thus unable to realise tranquillity (mnti). 
y tranquillity is meant oneness of objects, and oneness of 
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objects is the highest Samaclhi, fi’om "which grows an inner per- 
ce})tion by the Noble Understauding. The Tathagata-garblia is 
its objective/''^ 

As we see here, any tiionght that })ermits of o])}.)ositioii or 
antithesis such as sat and asat^ clhanna and adliarma^ is con- 
sidered the ontcoine of Yikalpa; and cis long as Vikalpa is 
cherished, one can never realise the standpoint of pure idealism 
(ciffamafra) and the yathahJiufani understanding of absolute 
oneness will never take place. 

What is Meant hy Being Unborn? 

When niaya is understood in the sense elucidated above, we 
shall find light shed over the statement that all things are un- 
created, or, more literally, unborn (amifpannah sarvabhdvah) . 
This is one of the phrases quite frequently met with in all 
Mahayana literature, and those who are not familiar with it will 
certainly find the phrase devoid of sense, regarding as having 
no coniieetioii with the self-realisation. But this again is a part 
of viewing things yaihdhJiMam: ¥ot if existence is not to be 
annotated by any one of the four propositions (catushkopiha) 
and is above the alternation of sat and asaf, and not controlled 
by the law of causation {heUipraiyaya) , it cannot be described 
in no other way than calling it unborn, amdpanna, — unborn iiot 
in the sense of eternity, nor in that of uncreatedness. Things 
are unborn simply because no categories admitting contradiction 
or alternation or antithesis are applicable here. Eternity con- 
trasts with non-eternity or impermanence ; uncreatedness if it has 
any relative meaning stands in opposition to creation; and if 
being unborn is taken in a similar way it limits itself and our 
perception of things will be no more yathdbhUtam but affected 
by Parikalpa. For this reason, the Buddha in the LanMvatcira 
repeatedly warns us not to get confused here, but to understand 
anutpdda sarvadliarma.ndm in its absolute, unconditioned sense. 

‘‘Why is existence regarded as unborn or unoriginated ? 
Because there is neither creating nor created, and therefore no 


1 From the T^ang version. The end of the first chaiiter. 
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causer, (i.e., creator).”^ Again, ^ things are unborn because 
they are to be regarded as maya, and because the Buddha 
wishes to have the philosophers take their eyes away from logic 
and its necessary limitations. As long as the antithesis of sat 
and asat is considered objectively real, as held by some philoso- 
phers, there will be the real coming into existence and the real 
])assing away from it. Those who are taken to the passing-away 
aspect of existence are nihilists, while those "who look for the 
eternal aspect are eternalists; and neither of them has the right 
view" of it. They are attached to one thing or another, they are 
far from attaining the point w"here all things are perceived in 
their true bearings, that is, as manifestations of mind-only 
{cittamdtradrisya). The Lankdvatdra calls this view^-point 
^^YatMhhida-avastlidna-darsan^ The gatha reads: 

"^Because there is no causing, there is no birth; 

Where existence is admitted, there is the holding of birth 
and death. 

When it is seen as being like maya, etc., 

No Vikalpa takes place as regards appearances.’’ 

This Buddhist idea of being unborn is liable to be confused 
with eternalism as is suggested by Mahamati.^ But when w^e 
know that anutpdda (to be unborn) is not an idea constrasted 

1 P. 115. 2 p. XU. 3 p. 112. 

^ P. Ill, p. 166, etc. Etenxalisna may not be an appropriate term 
for that school of philosophy which holds that all things have been what 
they are and remain for ever as such. This is the sasvata (eternal or per- 
sistent) view of existence and stands opposed to the other view known as 
the nccheda (destrnetion or extirpation). According to the latter, there 
is nothing in the world that is real, eternally abiding, and will retain its 
identity for ever. The doctrine of Sunyata is sometimes taken for this. 
Buddhism goes the middle way between the two extremes; for, according 
to it, existence is neither temporal and forever vanishing, nor eternal and 
forever abiding. Objectively stated, it is in a state of constant becoming, 
which ill terms of Mahayaiia philosophy is called like maya, or it is shnya 
(empty, another difficult word to translate properly), it is unborn, it is 
not dnalistic, it has no self -substance. This is the Buddhist teaching known 
as ^^simyata, anutpfida, advaya, ni^svabMva-lakshanam sarvadhannanam. ' ^ 
p. 73. , . 
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to utvada (to be bom) or subject to the principle of causation, 
but an idea absolutely going beyond opposites, we come nearer 
to the truth. We need an inner perception to see into the true 
nature of existence; otherwise, like the ignorant and confused we 
see things Avhere there is really nothing, and imagine them to 
be actualities though they are like the hare’s horns or the 
tortoise’s hair.’- Vikalpa takes place here, and all looks dis- 
torted. So we read in the sutra: 

“According to my doctrine, there is neither being nor non- 
being, for existence is not to be characterised as being born, nor 
as disappearing. Why is there no non-being? For it is like 
seeking xarious objects created by the magician or in a dream. 
[As long as there are things aetuaUy seen they cannot be said 
non-existent.] Why is there no being? For the seW-nature of 
all things that appear to be here, is really non-existent, they 
are seen and yet not seen, they are taken hold of and yet not 
taken hold of. Therefore, I say that things are neither existent 
nor non-existent. If one, realising that there is nothing but 
what is seen of mind, abides in the suchness of things where no 
individuation [or discrimination, vikalpa] takes place, one wi 
see that all doings in the world cease. To discriminate is the 
business of the ignorant, and not of the wise. 0 Mahamati, 
it is due to the mind that discriminates that there appears a 
world destitute of reality, such as the palace of the Gandharvas 
or phantom creations of the magician. To distinguish between 
the born and the not-born, between the created and_ the un- 
created, is like talking about the works of the magician, that 
have never been in existence and therefore that will never dis- 
appear. The ignorant fail to see the self-nature of ^’^tence 
{IMvasva'bhdva) because their views are peryertec. en 
they are thus perverted, they are unable to realise a state o 
aloofness, and as they are unable to do so, they cannot disenpge 
themselves from false discrimination. As long as one sees things 
particularised in forms, there is a perception of the born anc 
the unborn, and as the result discrimination goes on. Airvana 
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is where there is no birth, no extinction; it is seeing* into a state 
of sncliness [or thatness] which transcends all the categories 
constructed by mind; for it is the Tathagata^s own inner con- 
sciousness. ’ 

In connection with this anufpdda (not being born) idea, 
it may not be out of place to say a few words about the i\Iaha- 
yana conception of what is known as Anutpattikadharmak- 
shanti.” One meets with this phrase quite frequently in all 
the ]\Iahayana sutras though not so much in the LankdvatdrcL 
Literally rendered, it is ‘Liot-born-object-patience'^ and 
ig, in Chinese. This evidently’- baffled some of the European 
translators of the Mahayana texts. But we shall be able to 
understand it much better now than they as we have already 
ex])lained what the Mahayanists mean by all things not being 
born {siirvadharmdndm anuipdda). The idea is simply this that 
the reality or substance of things is beyond all predicate which 
always implies its opposite, and, therefore, the phrase, ^^Anut- 
pattikadharma/’ is a statement concerning the nature of dliarma 
which may abstractly be translated here as existence. 

But the last term of the compound, hshdnii, may be some- 
what puzzling. What has patience to do with this existence 
to be designated unborn? Kshdnti, of course, means patience’^ 
, here as when it is one of the six Paramitas, or resignation, or 
acquiescence, but not in its ordinary sense. For ksMnti here 
does not mean ^‘to endure’^ or “suffer patiently’^; endurance 
or suffering implies unwillingness and resistance to a certain 
extent. The sense of Buddhi^ kshdnt% however, is a willing 


^ Abridged, pp. 199-200. 

^ M. E. Burnouf has in his French translation of the Saddliarma- 
fundarllca (p. 85), ‘^Une patience miraciileuse dans la loi^^; Max Muller in 
his Sul'Mvatwyuha (S.B.E. XLIX, pp. 89-40, and p. 51), ^ ^ Resignation to 
consequences which have not yet arisen Cecil Bendall and W. H. D. 
Rouse in their English translation of iSantideva’s SiksM-samuceaya (p. 
297), ^‘Resignation to the idea of not being reborn’’; and H. Kern in 
Ms English Saddharma-pundanlca (S.B.E. XXI, p. 134), ^^Acquiescence in 
the eternal law.” These show how these great Sanskrit scholars struggled 
to get at the exact meaning of anutputtikddharmahsMnti. 
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compliance or acceptance. When the view ot 

istence is trnthfully recognised and accepted, it becomes the 
l)rinciple of one’s conduct, determining the whok ^ ° 

the inind The Chinese scholars generally take /i- (patience) 
for 1-71 (recognition) as they are both pronounced Jni; but, 
strictly speaking, the term is not an intellectual one, it belongs 
to the\vill, it is a whole-hearted acceptance of the ultimate tact 
( Jmi«m,) as perceived by a mind free from errors or wrong 

.-judgments a chapter (Sikshanancla Chapter 

XXIX, On Kshanti) is devoted to the explanation ot ten kinds 
■R'shanti^ (1) Kshanti in sounds means to listen to the 
ll twching of the Bhddha, to acoept it without feao or hea.t.. 

, 0 . and to kde in it whole-heartedly. (2) Kehint. ot ob.d.ence 
To reflect upon the nature of .hinge and ‘f ^ 

iuo- into it to keep the mind pure and serene, (o) Kshanti 

Ihe ^bom nature of existence has already been exp ained. 

The rest of the ten are realised when one attains to the knou 
edo-e of things as like maya(4), mirage (o), dream ( ), tc , 

ilow(8). ;henomenal(9), and cmptyOO). 7ha. Hua way « 

looting at existence is generally Mahayamat.c and ‘ '“‘ f “ 

the same as regarding existence as altogether unsubstantial iron 
tlie&ame a.s „ « I 


see below 
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manner. According to its author whoever he may be, Nirvana 
is realised wdien one can see into the abode of suchness {ijafha- 
hliuidriha-Htlidna-^^^^ Here is the point the intellect 

(vikalpa) cannot enter; for it dissects and establishes somewhat 
to take hold of (gmliana), and it will then see that something 
coming into existence {ntpdcla) and disappearing {mrodlia or 
(ipravrifU). But Nirvana has no tangible form {nimitta)^ and 
it neither comes into existence nor ceases from working. To 
attain Nirvana, therefore, is to see into the truth of things 
yatlidhliufam^ that is, as unborn, as not affected by categories 
of intellectual construction. 

To attain Nirvana which is a state of emptiness (sunyatd) 
inherent in the nature of things and which is again a state of 
self-realisation obtained by means of a higher wisdom (dri/a- 
jndna), there must be a turning over (pardvritM) at the deepest 
seat of consciousness known as the Alaya-vijnana.- The latter 
is a kind of mental receptacle where all the memory of one’s past 
deeds and psychical activities is deposited and preserved in a 
form of energy called Vasana hsi-chi, in Chinese, habit- 

energy). But as this energy is so contaminated with ignorance 
and wrong judgment and all sorts of attachment (ahhinivesata) , 
it reacts upon an external world in a way deterimental to the 
realisation of Nirvana, and, therefore, to the perception, yathd- 
l>hutam^ of the tenth. The old conditions must now be over- 
hauled in order to create a new situation in our consciousness. 
To do this, we must free ourselves from the views nihilistic 
(ucckecla) and eternalistic (msyata) and also from the notions 
of being (bhdva) and non-being (ahhava). 

When this turning is effected, Nirvana is found to be devoid 
of all predicates. In it nothing is gained, nothing is cast aside, 
no extermination, no etemality,, no unity, no diversity, one finds 
here. Nirvana is the mind of all holy ones and the goal of 
Buddhist discipline.^ 
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The Hinavanists do not Imo’sv this; -when they realise that 
XirTana is something above particular conditions and tranquil 
in nature, they feel they have it in its completeness in their 
Nirvana so called. But in fact they distinguish it from birth- 
and-death {samsara), and seek it for the fear of being caught 
UP in the net of transmigration. They cherish dualism, anc 
so long as they do so, there is no true Nirvana for them. 
Nirvana, according to the Lankavatdra, is not to e nunc in 
wntradiction to birth-and-deatli, or Samsara; for to thus dis- 
tinguish one from the other is the result of wrong 3^=^ 
(vikalpa), which imagines a future when the world of the 
senses is altogether annihilated, which is 

Mahavanistic Nirvana goes, however, beyond dualism o 
Nirvana and Samsara. It is_to be found where there is the 

identity of Nirvana and Samsara. 

So long as dualiam is adhered to, there .s no N.™a, no 
aelf-realisatlon. Light and shadow, long and shot^, black and 
„hi,e_they are nmtnally related; when they stand aloM each 
by Lit: tie, hare no meaning. So with Niryana. men. 
h Lngd afte in relation to Samsara, we may hare a sort ot 
Nirvana. But this kind vanishes when separated from the eoii- 
ditiou of mutuality in which it exists. True Nirvana is that 
which is realised in the oneness of Nirvana and Samsara 
absolute or §umja in its nature, and above the relativity of 
etemalism and nihilism. Mahayana followers strive to lea is 

“flowdiTsseges' from the UnMvatam will give ms 
some Le“of Nilvana prevalent at the time when thm sntr. 

™ “Thl*Bnddha said, 0 MahSmati, what is regarded as Nir- 
vana by the philosophers is not in accordance with the tiue 
feature! of Nirvana. Listen, 0 Mahamati, I will tell you what 

'^"^'“Some philosophers, seeing how impermanent things are 
do not cling to the individual conditions; to them no exter^ 
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world exists, nor does the subjective mind; they do not think 
of the past, present, and future. Like the light that shines no 
more, like the seed that has no life, like the fire that no more 
burns, all attachments are gone with them, no individualising 
refiections take place, and this they consider to be Nirvana. 
But inasmuch as they see something destroyed, their Nirvana 
is not a true one, 0 Mahamati, 

''Again, there are some who think the departing to another 
realm is Nirvana ; there is no external world of particulars for 
them; it is like wind ceasing to blowd 

"Again some think, not to see the distinction between the 
knowing subject and the knowm object is Nirvana. 

"Again, there are some who holding to the view that ail 
individual appearances are real, cherish the feeling of pain; for 
they are ignorant of the truth that all is the manifestation of 
mind-only. And just because of this ignorance they are 
frightened with appearances and seek for a state where there are 
no-appearances. An intense longing for this is regarded by 
them to be Nirvana. 

“ Again, there are some who, reviewing things inner as 
well as external in their individual and universal aspects and 
as existing in time, think that they have self-substance, w^hich 
is not subject to destruction, and in this they find Nirvana. 

“Again, there are some who believe in the indestructibility 
of all things such as ego, being, life, growth, and personality, 
and think this to be Nirvana. 

“Again, some philosophers, not being intelligent enough, 
imagine the reality of Prakriti and Purusha and think that the 
Gunas in various transformations constitute all objects ; and in 
this they see Nirvana. 

“Again, some philosophers see Nirvana in the extinction 
of both merit and demerit, others in the extinction of evil pas- 
sions by means of knowledge, and still others in the thought that 
Isvara is really the creator. 

“Again, there are some who think beings come into ex- 

1 This last sentence does not properly belong here. There must have 
been some transposition in the text. 
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istence mutually conditioniug and not tlirougli any other eause. 
As they are without wisdom, they are unable to understand 
rightly, and because of their not understanding rightly, they 
imagine Nirvana in their own way. 

''Again, there are some who, wrongly imagining what they 
have perceived to be the true path, find Nirvana here. 

"Again, some x^hilosophers, holding to the view that quality 
and substance are one and yet two, and mutually related and yet 
not related, think Nirvana to be in this relationship. 

"Again, there are some naturalists who believe in spon- 
taneous creation, saying that the peacock’s variegated beauty, 
the thorn’s pointedness, and the production of various kinds of 
jjrecious stones from the mine,-— who is the maker of all these 
things? Nobody but nature, and this is Nirvana. 

"Again, some find Nirvana in the understanding of the 
twenty-five principles. 

"Again, some cherish the opinion that the looking after the 
welfare of the subjects by the observance of the six virtues is 
Nirvana. ■ 

"Again, some think time is Nirvana, from which issues the 
world. 

"Again, there are some who see Nirvana in that the world 
(hhdva) exists, or that the world (hhdva) exists not, or that the 
world exists and exists not, or that the world and Nirvana are 
not two different things. 

"Again, there are some^ who, differing from all these philos- 
ophers, and in possession of ail knowledge, declare like a roaring 
lion to the following effect that to understand thoroughly what 
is meant by the manifestation of mind-only, not to get attached 
to the external world, to be disengaged from the four proposi- 
tions, to abide in the yathdhhutam view of things, not to fall 
into the errors of dualism, to be free from the ideas of subject 
and object, to stand above all forms of knowledge, not to get 
attached to any one form of truth, to .abide in the realisation 

^ This is evidently the Mahayanist view of Nirvana, though it is 
treated as if it were one held by the philosophers also not belonging id 
Buddhism. 
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of the truth revealed in the noble understanding, to perceive 
the twofold truth of egolessness, to be devoid of the two kinds 
of evil passions, to be cleansed of the two kinds of hindrance, 
to discipline oneself in all the stages [of Bodhisattvahood] one 
after another, w'hereby, entering upon the state of Buddhahood, 
to realise all the great Samadhis such as Maya and for ever to 
go beyond the Citta, Manas, and Manovijhana: — ^this is to 
attain Nirvana. 

''0 Mahamati, all these philosophers’ vievrs [except the 
last mentioned] are based on imagination and not in accordance 
Avith the truth; they are foi’saken by the wise, for they are 
dualistic and Nirvana is imagined where it is not. There is 
really no such Nirvana Avhere one may enter or come out. The 
philosophers, each adhering to his own thesis, fall into erroneous 
views contrary to reason, thereby «achieving nothing but the 
Avanderings and tribulations of the mind and will. 0 Mahamati, 
therefore, you and other Bodhisattvas should avoid them.” 

The Essence of Buddhahood 

The self-realisation to be attained by the Bodhisattva is 
none other than the Buddha’s own inner consciousness, self- 
illuminating as Avell as world-illuminating. Therefore, when 
Ave knoAV what is the nature of this enlightenment attained by 
the Buddha {svaJbiiddhahuddhatd) ^ we shall also have some 
glimpse of the content of the Pratyatmaryajhanagocara, the 
subject-matter of the Lankdvatdra, According to the sutra,^ 
what constitutes the essence of Buddhahood (huddhatd) is neither 
a thing made nor a thing not-made, it is neither cause nor eifect, 
it is neither predicable nor unpredicable, it is neither deseribable 
nor indescribable, neither subject to perception nor beyond per- 
ception. Why? Because by applying any one of these ter- 
minological explanations (nirukta) to this case, we commit a 
logical offence. If Buddhata, the essence of Tathagatahood, is 
something made, it is impermanent * and if it is impermanent, 
all things made Avill be Tathagatas— which is impossible. If, on 
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the other hand, it is a thing iiot-made, it will be without a 
substance {dtniaJiafva) , and all efforts to realise it will be to 
no ]uirpose, as it is like the hare’s horns or a barren woman’s 
child. For are they not all not-made, unreal, merely imagined! 

Again, if the essence of Tathagatahood is neither cause 
nor effect, it is then neither being (sat) nor not-being ’ (asai) . 
And this being the ease it lies outside the four propositions 
(caiushkoiika). The latter belong to the worldly w^ay of talk 
and what lies outside them is no more than a talk, it is like 
speaking of a barren woman’s child. This exists only in talk 
and does not come under the four propositions. As it does not 
come under them, it is to the wise beyond their logical survey 
{pramdna) . The meaning of all the Tathagatas’ words is to 
be thus understood by the wise.” (P. 188.) 

This passage is taken from the Sanskrit text, which coin- 
cides with one of the Chinese versions, the T‘ang; but when we 
weigh the meaning of the passage, we grow somewhat confused 
about it because it is in apparent contradiction to the general 
drift of thought that has been explained above as characteristic 
of the Lankdvaidra teaching. For if the essence of Buddhahood 
is something like the barren woman’s child existing only in 
name and placed beyond the survey of the wise in the sense that 
it has no truth in it, the object of all Buddhist discipline will 
be set at naught. If, however, it could be understood in the 
sense that the truth is beyond the logical survey even of the 
wise, and, therefore, that it is an object of direct intuition, 
altogether beyond the reach of popular parlance which is made 
up wdth the four propositions, the quoted passage would be 
consistent with the x'est of the text. The sentence referring to 
the barren woman’s child as mere talk and beyond the four 
propositions will have to be altered. In fact, the Wei translation 
reads quite differently: ‘‘The four propositions belong to the 
worldly way of talk. 0 Mahamati, if the truth does not go 
beyond the four propositions, it is no more than a word like 
when speaking of a barren woman’s child. 0 Mahamati, this 
belongs to mere speech, coming under the four propositions, 
and if the truth thus should come under them, the wise would 
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BOt take it up.” Evidently, there is some discrepancy in the 
text. The earliest Chinese version extant, that is, the Suno-, 
reads simply and is quite intelligible, showing perhaps that this 
is a more original text not mixed with gloss and other addenda. 
''0 Mahamati, if it is neither an object (vastdc^^) nor a cause, 
then it is neither being nor non-being; and if it is neither 
being nor non-being, it lies outside the four propositions. The 
latter belong to worldly talk. When it [or the essence of Bud- 
dhahood] lies outside /the four propositions it does not come 
under them, and as it does not come under them, tlie wise take 
to it. The meaning of all the Tathagata's propositions is to 
be understood by the wise thus [that is, as beyond the four 
propositions].” 

When Buddhism speaks of the egolessness (nimfmana) of 
all things {sarvadhanna), this must be understood in the same 
way as suggested above, that is, in the sense that Avhile all things 
have their characteristic marks (svalakshami) , they are without 
self-substance (dtman). Inasmuch as the cow is not a horse 
and the horse is not a cow, they are quite distinct one from the 
other. Their individuality is to be reckoned with, but as to each 
having its self -substance or something that remains eternally 
so besides its appearances (lakshana), there is no substance in it. 
Therefoi’e, things are in one sense as they are, but in another 
sense they are not. This is what is meant by Buddhist phenom- 
enalism, but we are not to be carried away by its doctrine of 
emptiness as was explained before, as Buddhism has after all 
something to affirm. Its superficially paradoxical way of pre- 
senting the truth is often baffling to logicians. The Lankdvatdra 
proceeds to say that the ignorant and confused use their own 
way of discrimination (vikalpa) to grasp the theory of non-ego, 
but as existence is really beyond , any system of categories, the 
Tathagata’s wisdom alone is capable of penetrating into reality. 
It is, therefore, declared by him that he is not distinct from the 
S5kandhas, nor is he identical with them.^ 

Tim two horns of the cow are distinguished one from the 
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other, for the one is longer or shorter than the other, and in 
colour too they may differ. But they are of one nature as they 
are both horns. In a similar way, the Tathagata is different 
from what constitutes matter, and yet he is not different. Again, 
he is designated as one who is emancipated {moksha)^ but he 
is not one with the emancipation, nor is he different from it. 
Therefore, the essence of Buddhahood is neither eternal nor 
transcient, neither made nor not-made, neither composite nor un- 
composite, neither knowledge nor the known, neither ])redicable 
nor unpredicable, neither of the Skandhas nor not of them, neither 
describable nor indescribable. It is beyond all measurement, it 
is not to be brought under any form of categoiw. We may talk 
of it as talk we must, but we can never reach it through words. 
For it is unborn, and consequently not subject to destruction, 
it is like unto the sky beyond logical constructions, and no 
amount of intellectual tricks (prapafica) will bring it within 
one ^s grasp. The essence, huddhatd^ transcends measurement 
{prmndm) and the senses (mZnf a). ^ 

The Lankdvatdra quite anxious to let us realise that the 
theory of non-ego does not conflict with that of the Tathagata ’s 
Womb {iaiMgata-garl)lia), of which mention was made else- 
where.- When the Tathagata-garbha is spoken of as a kind of 
storage where all the seeds (Mja) of the past deeds and psychical 
activities are preserved, philosophers are apt to take it for an 
ego-soul. But, says the Lankdmitdra^ the Tathagata-garbha is 
empty in its nature yet real, it is Nirvana itself, unborn, wuthoiit 
predicates, without affections (apra^iihita) , and, further, it is 
attained where no false discrimination (nirvikalpa) takes place, 
where no shadow (nirdbhdsa) of particularisation falls. There 
is nothing here for the Buddhas or Bodhisattvas to take hold 
of as an ego-souL They have gone beyond the sphere of false 
discrimination and wrongful judgment, and it is due to their 
wisdom and skilful device (updya) that they set up all kinds 
of names and phrases in order to save their followers from mis- 


1 P. ISO f. 

2 See pp. 206, 207, 250, 260, etc., of the present magazine. 
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taken views of reality. Pudgala (soul), Sanitati (continuitj ), 
Skaiidlia (aggregate), Pratyaya (causation). Aim (atom), Pra- 
dliaiia (supreme soul), Isvara (god), Kartri (creator): some 
sucli ideas are entertained by the philosophers, but they are 

mere constructions of mind.’ 

The World-transcending Knowledge. 

The inner consciousness of the Buddha, which constitutes 
the essence of Buddhahood {svahuddhdbuddliatS) , is the highest 
form of knowledge (judna). Of knowledge the LanlcSvafdra 
distinguishes three forms: (1) worldly knowledge {jmnam 

lauhikam), (2) supra-worldly knowledge (^o&otfaram), and 
(3) supreme supra-worldly knowledge (lohoitaratamam) . The 
first is relative as cherished by ordinary minds whose thinking 
is determined by ideas of being and non-being ; the second is 
one possessed by the Hinayanists who cannot go beyond the 
categories of particularily and universality (svasdmdnyalah- 
shana) ; while the third and the highest is the knowledge attained 
by the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who view the world from an 
absolute standpoint, for they know that the world is above all 
characteristics, that is, has never been brought into existence 
and will never be annihilated, that it is designable neither as 
being nor as non-being. It is by means of this highest knowl- 
edge that the Bodhisattvas finally come to the realisation of 
the egolessness {nairdtmya) of all things, thus entering upon 
the path of Tathagatahood.^ 

This supreme supra-worldly knowledge is no other than the 
Noble Knowledge {aryajndna) of the Bodhisattva, which enables 
him to enter into the innermost nature (svapratyatma) of all the 
Buddhas, and which constitutes the central theme of the Lan- 
Mvatdra sutra. Its three aspects are now distinguished.® The 
first is its not being mere appearance {nirabhdsa) , that it is 
reality, as distinguished from the way it is regarded generally 
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by the Hiiiayanists and the philosophers. Seeonclly, it is 
awakened by the will (pranidhdna) and power ((idhishthdna^ 
of all the Buddhas. That is to say, the Noble Knowledge is made 
possible to rise in the mind of the Bodhisattva by the virtue of 
the Buddhas’ earnest desire for universal enlightenment and 
salvation; their earnest desire or will sends out strong waves of 
vibration throughout the universe, and all sentient beings there 
feel its effect according to their capacities. Thirdly, sustained by 
this and going beyond the relative knowledge of the Hinayanists, 
the Bodhisattva ’s mind is freed from all x^redicable forms and 
ready for realising in himself a psychic state termed Mayopama- 
samadhikaya. He is now fairly on the way to the final stage 
of Buddhahood. 

In Buddhism no distinction is made between knowledge and 
knower. The Noble Knowledge (dryajndna) is at once the inner 
perception and the mental powder that brings about this percep- 
tion. This is quite in accordance with the general mode of 
thinking in Buddhism; for if there is something at the back 
of the knowledge, or if this is the function of a cei'tain higher 
faculty in the mind, there will be a dualism W'hich is so strongly 
combated by the Mahayanists. The knowledge after all must 
be absolute; so Pimjna, which is the same thing as Arya-jhana, 
is described as one of the six Paramitas (virtues of perfection) 
in the following manner.^ As the Hinayanists cling to the idea 
of Nirvana for their own spiritual enjoyment (atmasiikha) , they 
are unable to think of the welfare of their fellow-beings. With 
the Mahayanists it is different, they are ever bent upon practis- 
ing all the six Paramitas in their highest possible form; and, 
therefore, in Prajna, their minds are free from false discrimina- 
tion (viJcalpa) ; they do not fall into either of any opposing 
predicates as they are awake to the suchness of reality; they 
are thus able to cause a turning (pardvritti) in the whole field 
of their consciousness, though this does not mean that they 
destroy the work of their own past karma. Prajna thus leads 
them finally to the realisation of the inmost truth deeply eon- 
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Doctrine of the Triple Body 

When the LanMvatara was compiled, the doctrine of the 
Triple Body (trikaya) was not apparently yet formulated iii 
the shape we have it today. We have thus terms eorresimnding 
to the Three Bodies and the indications of the underlying idea, 
hut no specified relationship is established between them. Only 
the absolute state of self-realisation is considered belonging to 
the Dharmata-Buddha,^ who is evidently the Dharniakaya of the 
the later periods. 

There are other forms of Buddhahood known as Nishyanda- 
Buddha and Nirmana-Buddha. Nishyanda literally means 
“flowing down”, or “flowing into”, and the Nishyanda-Buddha 
is a Buddha into whom Dharmata flows and who siiines in 
splendour. The two later Chinese translators have rendered 
it by pao-fo, and ^ means “to requite”, “to compensate” ; 
while the Sung by Gunabhadra has i-fo, meaning “to 
depend”, or “to rely upon.” The latter is nearer to the sense 
of the Sanskrit nishyanda, and it is hard to know how the later 
translators came to have fp, for it instead of Did they try 
to read their own thought into it? For they were doubtless ac- 
quainted in their own day with the doctrine of Trikaya, one of 
which is generally known as Sambhogakaya, and to which the 
LanMvatara has the corresponding Vipakaja^ oi* Vipa- 

kastha®^ffi(?)f^. 

The other form of Buddhahood mentioned in the Lankdva- 
tdra is Nirmanaika or Nairmanika or Nirmana.^ This is gen- 
erally done into Chinese by i-e-i Transformation- 

Buddha, corresponding to the Nirmana-kaya of the Triple Body. 
As to what is this Transformation-Buddha, the sutra does not 
offer any explanation. But when the distinction is made be- 
tween the Nirmana-Buddha and the Dharmata-Buddha as to 
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tlieir method and material of preaching, we can have a glimpse 
into tlie specific features of the Nirmana-Biiddha. The Lan- 
kdvafimr makes the latter the teacher of the ordinary people 
generally known as ^'foala and prithagjana’’ in Buddhist litera- 
ture, while the Dharmata-Buddha discusses about an inner per- 
ception penetrating into the suehness of truth, or about the 
self -absorbing contemplation by Noble Knowledge {drijapicina) 
on the ultimate condition of things which cannot be reached 
by logical categories. The class of beings designated as ''brda 
and prithagjana’^ which includes almost all of us as drifting 
over the ocean of contrary ideas, is not able to see behind the 
veil of ignorance and wrong judgment (vikalpa), and to lead 
this unfortunate group of sentient beings to salvation or en- 
lightenment, the Nirmana-Buddha would discuss about the 
aspects of particularity (sv(dakshana) and universality {sdmdn- 
yalakslicnia) as objects of the intellect. His preaching is thus 
concerned with the individualising side of existence (prabheda- 
pracdra), whicli is dealt with in Buddhist philosophy under 
such categories as the six Paramitas, five Skandhas, twelve 
Ayatanas, eighteen Dhatus, methods of emancipation (tjfmoZra/ia), 
modes of consciousness, and other subjects.- The object of 
these discourses is naturally to go beyond the teachings of the 
various philosophical schools of the day. The Dharmata- 
Buddha, on the other hand, is meant for the Bodhisattvas %vhose 
aim is to come to the highest realisation of truth, which is, 
Pratyatma rya j ntoa-gatigocara. 

The distinction, however, between the Nirmana-Buddha and 
the Nishyanda-Buddha is not clear as far as the Lankdvatdra is 
concerned. For it describes the latter as performing almost the 
same function as the Nirmana-Buddhar"^ His teaching is said 
to consist of such topics as particularity, universality, Habit- 
energy {vdsand) conseiwed in the deep recesses of consciousness, 
wrong judgments about it, and their interrelations causing 
multitudinousness of objects to appear, and then our inordinate 


P. 93. 

2 P. 57. 

P. 56 f. 
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attachment to them, but in reality the non-existence of all these 
phenomena. Of these topics, the Dharmata-nishyanda Buddha 
will speak thus: the conception of an individual ego-substance 
arises from our wrong judgment concerning the nature of ex- 
istence and the law of causation, both of whicli fail to apply 
beyond the world of relativity which is Hmija (emiity) ; it is 
like the creations of the magician, he knows how to produce 
variety of unrealities depending upon some objects of the senses 
such as plants, bricks, etc, ; the spectators are induced to take 
them for real objects, though in fact ther^ are none such. To 
the ordinary mind, the law of causation is made to extend beyond 
the world of relativity, which is also the world of wrong judg- 
ments and attachments; whereas the world which supplies a 
subject-matter for the Dharmata-Buddha is altogether unsup- 
ported (nirdlamha), disengaged from dependence (dhimhrh 
vigata), that is to say, it is not to be subsumed under such 
notions as creation, sense-perception, inference, and others, as 
it is not to be found among the contents of thought cherished 
by the ordinary ego-bound minds, in which the Hinayanists and 
philosophers are included. The Dharmata-Buddha points direct- 
ly to the truth of immediate perception in which the Bodhisattva 
stands all by himself detached from the hypothetical creations 
of the mind. 

Prom this we can see what the Dharmata-Buddha teaches 
in contradistinction to the other two Buddhas, the Nirmana and 
the Nishyanda; but as to the distinguishing marks between the 
letter two we fail to get any definite and specific ideas. When 
the universe is divided into two aspects, absolute and relative, 
the absolute one belongs to the Dharmata while the relative one 
is the common province of the Nirmajaa and Nishyanda. One 
may ask, Why this distinction then? As far as the Lcmkdva- 
tar a goes, this question is unanswered. We can say only this, 
that the doctrine of Trikaya must have already been in progress 
at the time of the Lankdvatdra and the compiler of the sutra 
took it for granted that his readers were acquainted witli the 
idea. It was evidently sometime later that the doctrine came 
to be dogmatised. The term ^^Dharmakaya’' occurs at several 
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places^ in this sutra, but no “Sambhogakaya’^ nor ''Nirmana- 
kaya/' perhaps except once in p. 241.- However, that the 
Buddha is able as he wills to manifest himself as a Nirmanakaya 
in response to the earnest desires of his followers or in order 
to execute his own purposes, is foreshadowed in the conception 
of Manomayakaya, mind-made-body, or ^'will-body/ This 
is a kind of Nirmanakaya assumed by the Bodliisattva as well 
as by the Tathagata. 

One thing I wished to emphasise in this statement concern- 
ing the three forms of Buddhahood was that the story of the 
inmost perception to be gained by the Bodhisattvas, forming 
the central theme of the Lan'kdvafdra^ is told only by the Miila- 
tathagata,^ or true Tathagata in the T'ang ver- 

sion, because he is above all senses, all logical measurements 
{sarvaprcnndna) , and cannot be perceived by the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas as well as by the philosophers; because he 
abides absorbed in the bliss of realisation and in the perfection 
of the highest knowledge.® 

^ Pp. 51j 70, 192, 212, etc.; as Tathagatakaya, i^p. 42, 43, 51. 

- One difference between the Transformation-Biiddha and the Dhar- 
mata-Baddlia is descrilDed to be as follows; 

^*The Tathagata of transformation (nirmita-nairmanilca) is attended 
by Yajrapani, but not the original Tathagata (maula-tatlidgata) . The 
original Tathagata is beyond all senses and reasonings, cannot be known 
by the simple-minded, Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, and philosophers. He 
abides in a state of bliss which follows from the perception of the 
truth as he has perfected himself in the doctrine of wisdom and patience. 
He requires no attendance of Vajraprmi. No Buddhas of trans- 
formation (nirmitahuddha) are born of karma (na Jcarma-prahhava) ^ yet 
they are neither the same nor different with the Tathagata. Like the 
potter who produces articles by bringing various conditions together, the 
traiisformation-Buddhas preach the Bharma when circumstances are pro- 
vided for them, but they are incapable of discoursing on the state of con- 
sciousness realised by the noble understanding which leads to an inner per- 
ception of truth.” (P. 242). 

3 Pp. 81, 136, 192. 

4 P. 242. 

5 This sketchy and incidental refei*ence to the doctrine of the Triple 
Body as foreshadowed in the Lan'kilmtdm, is far from being satisfactory. 
When an article exclusively devoted to the treatment of the Tathagata is 
written, a fuller exposition of the subject will be presented. 
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The Highest Knowledge a7id a First Cause 

We jaiow now that the Noble Knowledge realised in one's 
inmost depths of eonseiousness(praf^d/>Haind}K/) is something* ab- 
solutely defying ail description and altogether impredieable, and 
that it is thus the topic to be properly dealt with by Dharmata- 
Biiddha himself and not by any other beings subject somehou’ 
to the principle of relativity. This knowledge is thus eternal, 
unconditioned, beyond, the reach of all thinkability, and belongs 
to the highest principle of cognition from which all relative 
knowledge is derivable. Now the question is, Tn what respect 
does this differ from tlie first cause (Jedrana) considered by the 
philosophers to he also eternal (nitga) and beyond thought 
(acintya) ? This is answered by the author of the Lanl'fivatdra 
in the following manner :‘‘- 

What is claimed to be the first cause by the philoso])hers 
cannot really be so, because a cause always presu])})oses some- 
thing beyond and cannot be its own cause. The idea of causa- 
tion belongs to a world of relativity, and what is relative cannot 
be etexmal and is always within the sphere of thought. If we 
take a thing belonging to the relative world and therefore to a 
realm of action, as a first cause from which everything else has 
its beginning, this will be a wx'ong form of inference; for we 
jump from relativity to transcendentality, from impermanence 
to eternity, from a thing that is to a thing that is on the other 
side of being and non-being. Therefore, what is regarded by 
the philosophers as the first^ cause eternal and beyond think- 
ability is not to be identified with the Noble Knowledge attain- 
able by the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

That the Noble Knowledge is eternal and cannot be made 
a subject of thought, comes from its intrinsic nature. For it is 
a state of mind realised personally by the Buddhas when they 
deeply delve into the ultimate principle itself wdiich is not con- 
ditioned by any category of thought. It is not to be designated 
as a cause which is bound up with its antecedents and con- 
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seqnents, it stands all by itself as absolute knowledge flaslied 
throngli one’s eonseiousness, it is a fact of experience wliicli does 
not allow of miy arguinents. It is Tatliata (suchness), Tattva 
(thatness), pereeiyed in the inmost consciousness of the Tatha- 
gata. As.it is not an object external to him, it is a self-sufficient 
cause not depending on anything. We may say that this is a 
state of pure perception (ijrafjjatniagafi). 

And it is for tliis reason that the Lanhcivaiura is ever per- 
sistent in making this pure perception not an object of discur- 
sive understanding for the ordinary minds, for the pliilosophers, 
for the Ilinayanists. It is not only too exalted a subject for 
them to comprehend, but quite beyond logic and liable to be 
wrongly and disastrously interpreted by them. It is meant for 
those only who are not at all surprised, or alarmed, or frightened 
at hearing that there is a thing beyond one’s power of thinking, 
for such belong to the family of Tatluigatayana.^ The IMaha- 
yanist does not deny the reality of the objective world as 
regards its relativity, where all conditions obtain, it only refuses 
to extend these to a realm where they do not apply, and as to 
the existence and reality of such a realm he is firmly convinced 
because his inner perception testifies to it. What stronger and 
more intimate and more convincing proof could one ever expect 
to offer for a truth ? Therefore, Lankdvatdra boldly declax^es:- 
'^Hrotapatti-phala Skridagami-phala ( 

Anagami-phala and Arhattva 

perturbed states of mind. KSometimes I speak of the Triple 
Vehicle, sometimes of the One Vehicle, and sometimes of No- 
vehicle,* all these distinctions are meant for the ignorant, for 
men of inferior wisdom, and even for the noble-minded. As 
to the entering into the ultimate truth {paramdrtha) , it goes 
beyond dualism. When one is abiding where there are no images 
(nirabhd'Sa), how could the Triple Vehicle be established? Ail 


1 P. 64. 

2 P. 65. 

^ These are the spiritual attftiuments of the Hiiiayauists, arhatship 
being the highest of the four. 
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kinds of Dliyana, Ai.)ramana, Arfipa, SamMlii, and the Extinc- 
tion of Thoughts^ — ^they do not exist except as purely psychical 
(ciUamairo)J^'^ 

The Parahle of the Sands of the Ganga . 

From the absolute point of view, no rise is apparently to be 
found for anything in the world ; no talk is needed, no sermonis- 
ing avails, and, therefore, let the world go it pleases and work 
out its own solution if it ever wants; for -what are the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas after all? This is then the question awaiting 
the absolutist ^s solution. The following passages concerning the 
parable of the sands of the Ganga will be edifying in this 
respect 

'^At that time Mahamati asked the Blessed One, Thou 
teachest in the scriptural text {desandpdta) that the Tathagatas 
of the past, future, and present are like the sands of the Ganga ; 
is this to be understood literally ? Or is there another meaning 
to it? Explain it to me, 0 Blessed one! 

^^To Ihis the Blessed One answered: 0 Mahamati, do not 
understand it literally. The Buddhas of the past, future, and 
present are not to be measured according to the measure of 
the sands of the Ganga. Why? Because the comparison goes 
beyond this world, it is no fair comparison, there is something 
resembling in it but not quite exact. And, 0 Mahamati, the 
Tathagatas do not hold up a comparison* going beyond this 
world and not of complete resemblance. What has been told 
by myself and the Tathagatas is no more than a small portion 
. of real resemblance. When I say that there are Tathagatas 
equal to the sands of the Ganga, It is meant to make those 
stupid and vulgar people tremble, who, following the modes 
of feeling and the erroneous views which are cherished by some 
philosophers, get attached to them, thinking that there is an 
eternal being or that there is not, go on revolving around the 


^ Summarily stated, these are all different forms of meditation. 
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wheel of existence, of birth and death. How are they to be 
kept away from the strait pass of the wheel of existence so that 
they come to long* for a superior object and lay hold of a 
superior object? Thus it is shown that Buddhahood is easy to 
attain. If it is told that the appearance of a Tathagata is like 
the blooming of the udumbara, they maj' not exert themselves. 
[Therefore, I preach that the Tathagatas are like the sands of 
the Ganga. But again,] considering what people are to be led, 
I hold out in the scriptural text that the appearance of the 
Tathagata is a matter of utmost raritj^ as the blooming of the 
udumbara plant, 0 ]\Iahamati, the udumbara flower has never 
been seen by an^’^body, while the Tathagatas have already 
appeared in the world and are here even now. To say that the 
appearance of the Tathagata is as rare an event as the blooming 
of udumbara plant is not a statement put forward in accordance 
with my inner knowledge. When a statement is shown in ac- 
cordance with my inner knowledge, it goes beyond, it oversteps 
any comparison that may be made in the world, because of its 
unbelievableness, and it will not be believed by stupid and 
vulgar people. No comparisons hold good in the realm of the 
Noble Understanding which is attained by an inner realisation, 
because the truth (iattvani) goes beyond those marks visible to 
the Cittam, Manas, and Manovijnana. The truth is the Tatha- 
gata, therefore no comparisons are adequate here. 

‘‘Nevertheless, 0 Mahamati, just a little of comparison is 
given, that is, Tathagatas are said to be equal to the sands of 
the Ganga, they are equal, they are not different, yet the com- 
parison is not proper, nor erroneous. 0 Mahamati, for instance, 
the sands of the river Ganga are violently trampled on by 
Ashes, tortoises, porpoises, crocodiles, buffaloes, lions, elephants, 
etc., but the sands are not troubled, have no ill feelings, nor 
are they unconscious of being trampled on; they are without 
imagination, beautifully clear and devoid of impurities. Even 
so with the Tathagatas, 0 Mahamati, their Noble Understanding 
attained by an inner perception is the great river of Ganga, and 
their powers, psychic faculties, self-mastery are the sands; and 
they are trampled by the philosophers, stupid people, and 
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antagonists, m4io are the fishes, but they are not troubled, they 
have no ill feelings. The Tathagatas, because of their original 
vows, fulfilling all the bliss that accrues from ])erfect mental 
concordance (samdpatti) for the sake of ail beings, are not 
troubled, have no ill feelings. Therefore, the Tathagatas, like 
the sands of the river of Ganga, do not particularise, as they 
are above likes and dislikes. 

''0 Mahaniati, the sands of the river of Ganga do not lose 
their earthly quality even when fire breaks out on earth at 
the end of the kalpa, because the sands are of the nature of the 
earth itself. And, 0 Mahaniati, as the earth is bound up with 
the fiery element, it will never burn up, only it is imagined by 
stupid and vulgar people who are fallen into the way of un- 
truthfulness that the earth will burn up because of continuity. 
But it will not burn up because it is the element on which fire 
subsists. Even so, 0 Mahaniati, the Tathagata^s Dharma-body, 
like the sands of the Ganga, is not destructible. 

“0 Mahamati, as the sands of the river Ganga are im- 
measurable, even so, 0 I\Iah.amati, the Tathagata’s rays of light 
are immeasurable, which are shed by the Tathagatas over the 
assemblies and circles of all the Buddhas in order to effect the 
ripening and inspiring of all beings. 

‘‘0 Mahamati, as the sands of the river Ganga, retaining 
their quality of being themselves, do not change into anything 
else, even so, 0 Mahamati, the Tathagatas, because of their 
severance from the cause of conditional existence, have gone 
beyond the realm of birth-and-death.^ 

‘'0 Mahamati, as the sands of the river Ganga are uncon- 
cerned whether some of them are taken away or whether more 
are thrown in, even so, 0 Mahamati, the Tathagatas' wisdom 
{puma) which is engaged in the ripening of all beings knows 
neither decrease nor increase, for the Dharma is without cor- 
poreality. Beings endowed with the body, 0 Mahamati, are 
destructible, not so with beings without the body; and the 
Dharma is without the body. 


1 


Literally, ^ ^ are neither produced nor vanishing in Samsara. ^ ^ 
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‘^0 Maliamati, as a man cannot obtain ghee or oil or things 
like that from the sands of the river Ganga, however hard lie 
may squeeze them to get it, even so, 0 Mahamati, the Tathagatas, 
however q)ainfully hard they may be oppressed for the sake of 
all beings, never neglect the fulfilling of their original vows 
which they cherish in the depths of their hearts in the Dhar- 
madhatii [i.e., realm of the Dharma] , so long as all beings are not 
led into Nirvana by the Tathagatas, and this is due to the latter's 
being endowed with great compassion. 

''0 Mahamati, as the sands of the river Ganga flow along 
the banks of its water and not where there is no water, even so, 
0 Mahamati, all the discourses by the Tathagatas on the Buddha- 
dharma take place in accordance with the stream of Nirvana. 
For this reason the Tatliagatas are said to be like the sands of 
the river Ganga. 0 IMahamati, the sense of transmigration 
here does not apply to the Tathagatas. 0 Mahtoiati, decay is 
the sense of transmigration. And, 0 Mahamati, the ultimate 
end of birtli-and-death is not to be known. Not being known, 
how am I to disclose the Dharma in the sense of traiismigra- 
tion:^ Anniliilation is the sense of transmigration. 0 Maha- 
mati, this is not known to stupid and vulgar people. 

Mahamati asked, If, 0 the Blessed One, the ultimate end 
is not knowable, how is it i)ossible for all sentient beings to 
obtain deliverance as they are living in the midst of biiTli-and- 
death ? 

‘'Said the Blessed One, O Mahamati, when the cause is 
removed which is the memory [i.e., habit-energy or vdsand] of 
erroneous reasoning and faulty discrimination since beginning- 
less time, and when there takes place a turning at the seat of 
discrimination by realising that external objects are appearances 
or manifestations of one's own mind, then there is deliverance, 
which is not annihilation. Therefore, 0 Mahamati, there is no 
occasion for speaking of endlessness. An endless end is a 
synonym of discrimination, 0 Mahamati; and apart from dis- 
crimination, there is no other being whatever here. When the 
inner world or the outer one is surveyed by wisdom (huddlvi), 
we find indeed, 0 Mahamati, all objects transcending the dualism 
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of knowing and being known. Only because of not knowing- 
one ’s own discriminating mind, discrimination takes place; when 
this is realised, it disappears. 

‘ ‘ On this occasion this was uttered : 

** Those who see the Buddhas as not i-elated to destruction, 
nor to transmigration, like the sands of Ganga, see the Tatha- 
o‘atas : 

tli6 sands of Gaiiga wliicli arc free troixi all defects 
always flowing along the current, so is the substance of Buddha- 
hood.” 


PAST II 

The Intellectual Content of the Buddhist Experience 

Having elucidated to a certain extent though not so ex- 
haustively as a thorough survey of the LanMvatdra may require, 
as regards the nature of the inmost consciousness of the Tatha- 
gata known as Pratyatmaryajnagoeara, let us now proceed to 
see what intellectual equipment is needed for a Bodhisattva 
before he can attain to this inner realisation so emphatically 
acclaimed in the sutra. This inteUectual equipment consisting 
of two parts, logical and psychological, is in a way the philo- 
sophical content of the intuitive experience attained by the Bod- 
hisattva. It may be regarded either as the intellectual attitude 
to be acquired by him before he enters upon the path of Buddhist 
discipline, or as the philosophy of what he has realised, which 
as a rational being he is to elaborate later on. In either ease, 
fke TjOjTI Mvatdra offers us a thorough going idealism along with 
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Svabliavas, eigiit Vijfianas and two Nairatmyas. Buddhist 
scholars, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese, were always quite 
partial to what may be termed a numerical method of analysis. 
The whole text was first analysed into so many parts, and eaeJi 
part again into so many sections, and so on; and then the 
important ideas developed in tliem were picked up, and gathered 
up numerically in order one, two, three and so on. They thus 
often failed to see one central thought running through the text, 
like the mountaineer whose attention is constantly arrested by 
details in his way and fails to take in the mountain as a whole. 
Now, the LanMvaidra^s philosophy is absolute idealism, and 
all these numerical headings are details used to establish the 
main theme. But I will liere first discuss each subject separately 
and then arrange it so as to bring out the whole system in a 
more centralised sliape. 


The Five Dharmas 


The five categories (dJianna) are Name (ndma), Appear- 
ance (nimiita), Discrimination (vikalpa), Right Knowledge 
(samyogjndna), and Suchness (.fafkatd)} Those who are de- 
sirous of attaining to the spirituality of the Tathagata are re- 
quested to know what these five categories are; for they are 
unknown to the ordinary-minded, and, as they are unlmowui, 
the latter judge wrongly and get attached to appearances. Now 
Names are not real things, they are merely symbolical (samketa)^ 
they are not worth getting attached to as realities. The 
ignorant minds flow along the stream of unreal constructions, 
thinking all the time that there are really such things as '^me^' 
and *^mine.^^ They get a tenacious hold on these imaginary 
objects, over which they learn to cherish greed, anger, and 
infatuation, altogether veiling the light of wisdom. These pas- 
sions lead to actions, which, being repeated, go on to weave a 
cocoon for the agent. He is now securely imprisoned in it and 
unable to see himself free from the encumbering threads of wrong 
judgments. He now drifts along in the ocean of transmigra- 


1 F. 224 ff, p.- 22S. 
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tion and, like the wheel turning around the same axile, he 
uever gets out of the rut. He never grows or develops^ he is 
the same old sin-committing, blindly-groping fellow Due o 
this infatuation, he is unable to see that all things are like maya, 
mirage, or a lunar reflection in water ; he is unable to disengage 
himself from the false idea of self-substance (svahhava), ot 
“me and mine,” of subject and object, of birth, staying, and 
death, he does not realise that all these are creations of mind 
and wrongly interpreted. For this reason they finally come to 
cherish such notions as Isvara, Time, Atom, and Pradhana, 
and so inextricably involved in appearances they torevei turn 

on the wheel of ignorance. 

By Appearances (nimitta) are meant cpialities belongmg 
to sense-objects such as visual, olfactory, etc.; and by discrim- 
ination (vikalpa) is meant the , naming of all these objects 
and qualities, distinguishing one from another.’ 

Right Knowledge {saniycujjmna) consists in rightly com- 
prehending the nature of Names and Appearances as predica- 
ting or determining each other. It consists in seeing mind as 
not agitated by external objects, in not being earned away 
by dualism such as nihilism and eternalism, and in not falling 
into the state of Sravakahood and Pratyekabuddhahood as well 
as into the position of the philosopher. 

When one surveys by the aid of this Right Knowledge over 
a world of Names and Appearances, one realises that they are 
to be known as neither non-existent nor existent, that they are 
in themselves above the dualism of assertion (samdropa) and 
refutation (apavdda), md that the mind abides in a state of 
absolute tranquillity not disturbed by Names and Appearances. 
When this is attained one gets into a state of Snehness (tathaid) , 
and as it is where no images are reflected the Bodhisattva will 
experience joy. 


1 


■ 


1 More literally: “Then, again, O Mahamati, discrimination is that 
by which names are sot up. Bspr»ions are given to appearances, syiug 
'This is such, and not otherwise and we have names such as elephant. 
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TliG Three Forms of Knowledge 

The three forms of knowledge known as tliree Svabhava- 
lakshana^ are more or less a reeapitnlation or re-classification of 
the five Dharmas. Svahhdva literally means ‘ ' self -nature/ ' and 
lalxsliana ‘'a characteristic mark’’; and, therefore, the combina- 
tion ma3^ ^pply to the nature of knowledge itself and also to its 
object. Blit the motive underlying the classification is to see 
wliat Imowledge is required for the attainmeiit of the truth 
that will release one from the pain and bondage of existence, 
and tlie three eliaraeteristic marks so called will more properly 
a])]:>ly to knowledge than to its object. In this case the term 
'‘svabhavalakshanatraya” may be understood as meaning three 
characteristic signs by which the nature of a knowledge may be 
distinguished. 

The first is known as Parikalpita, wrong discrimination or 
judgment, and comes from not rightly comprehending the nature 
of objects, internal as well as external, and also the relationship 
existing between objects as independent individuals or as belong- 
ing to a genus. The second is Paratantra, literally, depending 
on another,” is a knowledge based on some fact, which is not 
hoivever in corresiiondence with the real nature of the object. 
The characteristic of this knowledge is that it is not altogether 
a subjective creation produced out of pure nothingness, but it 
is a construction of some objective reality on which it depends 
for material. Therefore, its definition is ^^that which arises 
depending upon a siip]>ort or basis {dsJw'aya) And it is due 
to this knowledge that all kinds of objects, external and internal, 
are recognised, and in these, individuality and universality are 
distinguished,^ Paratantra is thus equivalent to what we now- 
adays call relative knowledge, while Parikalpita is the fab- 
rication of one’s own imagination or mind. In the dark a man 
steps on something, and imagining it to be a snake he is frighten- 
ed. This is Parikalpita, his wrong judgment attended with 
unwarranted excitement. He now bends down and examines 
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it closely when lie finds it to be a piece of rope. This is Para- 
tantra, Ms relative knowledge. He does not yet know wkat really 
the rope is and tliinks it to be a reality, individual and ultimate.^ 
While it may be difficult to distinguish sharply Parikalpita 
from Paratantra from these brief statements or definitions, the 
latter seems to have at least a certain degree of truth as regards 
objects themselves, but the former implies not only an intel- 
lectual mistalce but some affective functions set in motion along 
with the wrong judgment. When an object is perceived as an 
object existing externally or internally and determinable under 
the categories of particularity and universality, the Paratantra 
form of cognition takes place. Accepting this as real, the mind 
elaborates on it further both intellectually and affectively, and 
this is the Parikalpita form of Imowdedge. It may be after 
all more confusing to apply our modern ways ot thinking to 
the older ones especially wdien these were actuated purely by 
religious requirements and not at all by any disinterested philo- 
sophical ones. 

The third form of knowledge is Parinishpanna, perfected 
one, and corresponds to the Right Knowledge (samyagjMna) 
and Suchness (tatluitd) of the five Dharmas. It is the Ivnowl- 
edge available wdien we reach the state of self-realisation by 
going beyond names and appearances and aU forms of dis- 
crimination or judgment (vikalpa). It is Suehness itself, it 
is the Tathagata-garbha-hridaya, it is something indestructible 
{avindsdh).- The rope is now perceived in its true perspective. 
It is not an object constructed out of causes and conditions and 
now lying before us as something external. Prom the absolu- 
tist’s point of view w'hich is assumed by the Lankdvufdra, the 
rope is a reflection of our owm mind, it has no objectivity apart 
from the latter, it is in this respect non-existent. But the mind 
out of wdiich the whole world evolves is the object of Parish- 
pann a, perf eetly-attained-knQwdedge. 


1 See also p. 130 ff. The gStha, however, is very difficult to uiulor- 

stand. ' ^ 
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The relation between the five Dharmas and tlie three Svab- 
liavas may be tabulated as follows: 


5—^1 { Parikalpita, ] 

Five Dharmas Vikalpa, ....... .Paratantra, . 

Satf I . .Parinishpanna. J 


In going over this tabulation as in the study of other parts of 
Buddhist ])]iilosophy, we must have one thing always before our 
minds, as I stated elsewhere, which is that Buddhist thought is 
the outcome of Buddhist life, that its logic or psychology or 
metaphysics cannot be understood adequately unless we realise 
that facts of Buddhist experience are at itvS basis and therefore 
that pure logic is not the key to the understanding of Buddhist 
philosox)hy. 


The Two Kinds of Knowledge 

The division of knowledge or truth (satya) into two forms, 
Samvritti and Paramartha, is also known to the author of the 
LanMvatdra, but it was due to the Madhyamika school of Nagar- 
juna that tlie distinctioji was thoroughly formulated into a 
system and made most of it to account for the dual asi)eet of 
experience in their treatises on the doctrine of the Middle Path. 
In the Lanhivvatiird we may say that the idea is foreshadowed 
when it makes refei'ence to Vyavahara,^ according to w'hich the 
Buddha concedes to the possibility of such concepts as being 
and non-being, birth and death, caused and causing,* etc. Vyava- 
hara belongs to our ordinary life where rules the ])rinciple of 
individuation, and as long as the relative and imovisionary ex- 
istence of maya is permitted, common parlance too has to be 
given authority for practical purposes. When the sutra, how- 
ever, goes on furtlier down explaining the characteristic features 
of the Paratantra form of knowledge, the terms, Samvritti and 
Paramartha, occur — the former as leading to particularity and 
the latter as a psychical state when this is transeeiided. The 


1 Meaning usage,’ ^ or ‘Svorldly way.’' P. S5. 
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gatha on page 130 ff. seems to throw some light on what is 
meant by the Parikalpita and the Parataiitra form of kiioAvledge 
and also on their relationship to the Madliyamika conception 
of Samvritti-satya. But the stanzas^ are very complicated in 
meaning and difficult to get at, ejcaetly and in full. But tlie 
main idea seems to be this: Mind is set in motion when it 
allows itself to he conditioned by tlie principle of individuation. 
Parikalpita and Paratantra follow from this stirring iij) of 
mentation. Paratantra is intellectual, for it operates depending 
upon something outside itself. It is a kind of representation. 
It may not be always correct, but it does not create anything 
out of itself. Parikalpita, on the other Iiand, weaves out its 
own imaginative world regardless of its objective value. It is 
always in the wrong not only in the logical sense but psyclio- 
logically. The main point about it is that it discriminates 
and mine'’ from what is not ‘^me and mine/’ and hoiding this 
distinction to be real and final, gets itself attached to it, w’hieh 
culminates in moral egotism. When this is once asserted, all the 
evils follow that are to be found in connection with life. Para- 
tantra which may be innocent in itself becomes tlie most efficient 
hand-maid to Parikalpita, and what is created by it is also 
intellectually confirmed with all its ])raetieal consequences. 
Paratantra and Parikalpita are mutually dependent. Pari- 
nishpamia is to go beyond both these forms of knowledge. This 
is Paramartha, the highest transcendental wisdom, while the 
Sanivritti form of truth prevails in the world of Parikalpita 
and Paratantra. 

The two kinds of Biiddhi (knowledge)- which are elsewhere 
distinguished in the sutra may be considered to correspond to 
Sanivritti and Paramartha. Buddhi is a higher powder of reason- 
ing, but it also denotes any form of intelligence. The first is 
called Pravicaya-buddhi, which is a kind of absolute knowledge 
corresponding to the Parinishpanna. Pravieaya means “to 
search through,” “to examine thoroughly,” and the Buddhi so 
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qualified penetrates into tlie fundamental nature of all tlunjj^s 
which is above logical analysis and cannot be described witli 
any of the four propositions (cafnsJil'otika) . The second Buddhi 
is called Pratishthapika, that is, intelligence that sets up ail 
kinds of distinction over a world of appearances, making one’s 
mind attached to them as real. Thus it may establish rules of 
reasoning whereby to give judgments to a world of particulars. 
It is logical knowledge, it is what regulates our ordinary life. 
But as soon as something is established {praiialitlidpHa) in order 
to prove it, that is, as soon as a proposition is made, it sets u]> 
something else at the same time and goes on to jirove itself 
against that something else. There is nothing absolute in this. 

This setting-u]) or establishing is elsewhere designated as 
Samaropad The LanMiKiidm distinguishes four of such estab- 
lishments: (1) to establish eharaeteristic marks (lakshana) 
wiiere there are none, (2) to establish, definite view\s (drishta) 
where there are none, (3) to establish a cause (Jiefu) w’here 
there is none, and (4) to establish a substance (hJidva) where 
there is none. Owing to these propositions dehniteh" held up 
as true, opposite ones w'ill surely rise and there will take place 
a wrangling or controversy (apavdda) between the opposing 
parties. The sutra thus advises the Bodhisattva to avoid these 
one-sided views in order to come to a state of enlightenment 
which is beyond the positive as well as the negative way of view- 
ing the 'woidd. 

The Twofold Non-dtman Theory 

We now come to a third distinctive feature of the philo- 
sophy of the LanMvatdra, which is known as the twofold non- 
Atman theory, i.e., Nairatmyadvaya.^ The non-Atman or non- 
ego theory is known among all Buddhist students as the most 
differentiating mark of Buddhism, but the denial of an Atman 
or self-substance in external objects is the specific property of 
the Maliayana and may require some explanation. To translate 


1 P. 70. 

2 P. 68. 
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fit man always by ‘"ego,” or “self/' or “soul" may not be right; 
especially when its denial is applied to an objective world, 
egolessness has no meaning, it is merely the source of misappre- 
hension. An Atman means something substantial in possession 
of a number of qualities, and a free agent not bound by the 
principle of relativity. When its existence, therefore, is denied 
in us, it means that we have no such free agent within our- 
selves, enjoying a substantial existence even above the concatena- 
tion of cause and effect. When v/e deny its reality in the world 
external to us, it means that there is no self -substance (svaMava) 
in individual objects which come into existence, abide for a 
w^hile, and finally disappear according to certain laws. In this 
case, nairdtmija is niJisvahhdva, and when it is understood in 
this way, the idea falls in harmoniously witli the other views 
maintained by Mahayanists. Though not yet formulated 
numerically by Buddhist scholars, there are four distinguishing 
marks in Mahayana ontology which constitute its very kernel. 
They are: (1) that all things are empty {sunyaid), (2) unborn 
(anuipdda), (3) not dual (aclvaita), and (4) without self- 
substance (nilisvalhava) } This sums up the metaphysical 
aspect of Mahayanism, and the dual non-Atman theory is 
merely a partial recapitulation of it. 

The LamMvatcira explains the theory in the following 
manner:^ The Skandhas, Dhatus, and Ayatanas have nothing 
personal in them, there is no “me and mine" in them, they are 
created by the ignorant affirmation of the desire to have, and 
attachment takes place when they are comprehended by the senses. 
The material world as well as the physical body are manifesta- 
tions of the mind known, as Alaya-vijhana, and when they are 
discriminated as particular existences, we are discriminating our 
own mind-made. They are in constant transmigration, they 
never remain even for a moment as they are, they flow like a 
stream, they change like a seed, they flicker like a candle-light, 
they move like a wind or a cloud. And when affections are 
stirred up, they are pursued by jis, we behave like the monkey 
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or the fiy that runs after filthy food, not knowing’ wheii to <>'et 
satiated, and evidently to no good purpose, we burn like fire. 
Due to the habit-energy accumulated since time im- 

memorial through wrong reasoning and attachment, we now 
transmigrate from one state to another revolving like a wdieel, 
like a maeliiiie, like a phantom creation, or like a 'walking ghost. 
When wo realise this, we are said to have the Imowdedge 
of the non-existence of an individual ego-soul {pudgnlanai- 
f’dli}nj<hjndn(fin). 

Dharmanairatinya-jfitoam, as I said before, is gained by 
extending the knowledge of the non-existence of an individual 
ego-soul to the external world. The two ideas are iuter-related, 
and when the one is asserted the other foiiow^s inevitably. To 
say that all objects are devoid of self -substance is to recognise 
a most conii)licated system of relationship running through ex- 
istence. This wuis noticed by the Buddha himself when he dis- 
coursed on tlie Chain of Origination, but as his immediate 
interest w^as to free his disciples from ignorance and attach- 
ment, his statement stopped short at the x>syciiology of non-ego. 
With the growdJi of Buddhist experience and thought, the ])sy- 
chology developed into metaphysics, and the doctrine of Sunyata 
(emptiness) came to occupy the minds of the Mahayanists. 
And this doctrine is another w^'ay of saying that all objects are 
wuthout self-substance. When the theory of relativity is once 
established, all these stock ideas of Manayana Buddhism are 
necessary inferences: Sunyata, Dharmanatmy a, Xilisvabiiava, 
Anutpada, Anahbasa, Nirvana, MSyopama, etc. 

The denial of self -substance means that just as tlie Skandhas, 
Dhatus, Ayatanas are devoid of ego-soul and have no other 
creator than the desire to have which expresses itself in deeds, 
thereby subjecting itself to an endless concatenation of cause 
and effect, so all things that are in nature above such categories 
as particularity and universality are distinguished as concrete 
individuals only through the wrong discrimination wdiieli is so 
intensely cherished by the ordinary mind. The wfise are not 
confused, however, they are free from unwarranted inferences 
and attachments, as they know, by rightly reviewing the world 
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of particulars (sarvaclharma), that the latter is devoid of mind 
{cifia ) , will ( m<(nas) , intelligence ( manovipiwna ) , the five 
Dharmas, and Self -substance {svnbMva) } When tliis is at- 
tained, the knovdedge concerning the absence of Atman in all 
things is attained. ‘'To be devoid of mind, etc./' means that 
the real nature of existence cannot be designated by any cate- 
gory of thought, for to be predicated means to be determined, 
to be limited. The truth, if it is really something that gives 
complete satisfaction to the yearnings of our religious conscious- 
ness, must be absolute, and to be absolute and thoroughly con- 
vincing such truth must be innerly experienced. AVhen an 
appeal is made to logic, a statement or proposition is to be proved 
according to rules of tlionght, and these rules are sure to be con- 
ditional, and, therefore, more or less one-sided and ]irejudiciaL 
Yet when the Alaliayanists have to say somewhat either to assert 
or to deny, they rim the risk of being judged by rules of thought, 
and perhaps all that they can establish in the circumstances 
is to say that all things are ''devoid of mind, will, etc." as 
above referred to. This is where IMahayana ])}iilosophers are 
always in a quandary. 

To apply the term, "Atman," ego or soul, not only to a 
person (ptidgala) but to all inanimate objects may sound strange 
at first sight as was stated above, but when it is realised that 
Buddhist philosophy has no special intellectual interest in the 
discussion itself except from the most pragmatical point of view, 
i.e., as concerned with life, with this person, with its salvation 
and enlightenment, the extension of the term "self" or "soul" 
over to all existence seems justified and appropriate. At any 
rate the dual non-ego theory is one of the features of the IMaha- 
yana as differentiated from the Hinayana. 

The PsYcuiOLOGY on the Buddhist Exeerienc^b 
The Doctrine of Mind-only 

Having finished that phase of equipment which may be 
called logical, for tjie upward career of the Bodhisattva, let 
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uw HOW pays on to the psychological phase, that is, the doctrine 
of eonseionsness, technicalh^ known as the theory of the Eight 
Vijfianas. As I wish to repeat, Buddhism being a religion has 
no abstract interest in logic, or psychology, or inetapli^'sics 
l)cy se, and especially in the ease of the Lankdvatdra the chief 
]')rob]ein is to reach a state of self-realisation which is the sine 
qua non of Buddhaliood, and of Bodhisattvahood as well All 
efforts are to be directed towards this goal, and it would be 
against the spirit of the sutra to be discussing about the psy- 
chology of the LanMvatdra, I am doing this simply for the 
benefit of the modern reader who wants to get a better perspec- 
tive of the text than in its original confusion. 

Psychology is, however, the most difficult part of the Lun~ 
kdvaiard, and it is not an easy matter to get a clear insight into 
the meaning of it. What I have done here may not be quite 
correct as far as the reading of the text is concerned, and I am 
open to conviction from the hand of a more competent inter- 
preter. 

Most Buddhist scholars are often too ready to make a too 
shar]) distinction between the ]\Iadhyamika and the Yogaeara 
school, taking the one as exclusively advocating the theory of 
emptiness {sunyatd) while the other is bent single-mindedly 
on an idealistic interpretation of the universe. They thus fur- 
ther assume tliat tlie idea of emptiness is not at all traceable 
in the Yogaeara and that idealism is absent in the ^Madhyamika. 
This is not exact as a matter of historical fact. Though it is 
impossible just at ])resent to fix the date of the Lankdvatdra 
definitely, we find in it the tendencies that might have developed 
into the Yogaeara as well as into the Madhyamika; and these 
tendencies must be regarded as prior to the development of 
these two schools each distinctly claiming its special province 
of interest. The differentiation must have taken place after 
the sutra and not before ; for it is natural to infer that composite 
tendencies appear first and their decomposition into se})arate 
ideas and further development each along its specified line. 

Whatever this may be, the main point we must never forget 
in the study of the Lankdvatdra -m that it is not written, as a 
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philosophical treatise to establish a definite system of thoiigiit, 
blit to discourse on a certain religious experience. What philos- 
o])hy or speculation it offers is only incidental as an introduc- 
tion or as an intellectual interpretation necessitated b}" the 
rational nature of humanity. This latter phase of religious 
experience may be more predominant in Buddhism than in some 
other religions, but it is hot for us to miss the essence of the 
matter for the sahe of its more or less unimportant accessories, 
however inevitable they may be. 

As was definitely stated, the principal theme of the Lan- 
kdvatdra is Pratyatma-aryajilana-gocara, a state of conscious- 
ness in which the inmost truth is directly presented to one’s 
mind. This being an immediate perception of the truth cannot 
be imparted to others by means of logic, but ivithout it the per- 
ception itself ceases to be operative, which is the same thing as 
not existing at all or being unreal. The experience in itself is 
without content, and must be given to it by the intellect to make 
it workable in our social living. The ]>sychology of the Lan- 
kfivatdra is also to be treated thus, that is to say, its doctrine 
of mind-only (citfamdim) with all its accompaniments is meant 
to explain the mental experience of the Bodhisattva. We have 
al'ways to bear this subordinate position of psychology, or logic, 
or metaphysics in the teaching of the Lankdvatdra, 

The doctrine of mind-only is explained in this wise.^ 

'*As the waves of the ocean depending on the wdnd are 
stirred up and roll on dancing without interruption ; 

‘^So the Alaya-flood constantly stirred up by the wind of 
Yishaya [principle of individuation] rolls on dancing with the 
weaves of various Yijhanas. 

''Dark blue and red, and salt, conch-shell, milk, and honey; 
fragrance, fruits, and flowers; rays of light and the sun — they 
are neither different nor not-different one from another ; so the 
seven Vijfianas which are the waves of the ocean rise in con- 
junction with mind (citta). 

1 P. 46 ff. These gfithas are not sometimes quite clear as to their 
meaiimg. Perhaps the text is to be more thoroughly re-arranged, which to 
a certain extent the author hopes to do later. 
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''Manifold are the waves evolved in the ocean; likewise 
indeed the Alaya sets in motion a variety of Yijuanas. 

"Citta, Manas, and [Mano-] vijhana are spoken of [as 
different] because of appearances; in fact the eight [Vijilanas] 
have no specifically qnalif^dng marks : there is neither that wliieh 
qualifies nor that which is qualified. 

"As there is no differentiation in the waves of the ocean, 
so no modification obtains in Citta as regards the Yijfianas. 

"Citta gathers up karma, Manas inspects, the Yijfiana dis- 
tingTiishes, and the five Yijnanas discriminate the visible 
[world]. 

"Dark blue, and red, and such-like are known, to be due 
to the Yijhana of mankind, and tell me, 0 hlalnlmuni, Iiow a 
likeness obtains between waves and mind (citta). 

"Dark blue and red and such-like are indeed not in the 
waves, and it is for the sake of the ignorant that mind is 
described as evolving* due to appearances. 

"There is no evolving in mind, mind in itself is free from 
that which is perceived; where there is that which is perceived 
tliere is that which x)erceives ; the ease is the same with the weaves. 

"The body, pro])erty, and abode are knowui to be due to the 
Yijfiana of mankind, in wdiich an evolution is observed; the 
analogy holds good wdth the wmves. 

"The ocean wdth the dancing weaves is discernible, and like- 
wise wdiy is not the evolution of the Alaya perceived by intel- 
ligence t 

"In accordance with the intelligence and discrimination of 
the ignorant, the Alaya is comx:)ared to the ocean, and the like- 
ness of w'aves and the evolution [of mind] are ]iointed out by a 
simile. 

"Thou wiio illuminest the W’oiid like the sun that shines 
equally above and belowq announce the truth for tlie sake of the 
ignorant ! 

' ' Thyself the master of all kinds of teaching, why dost thou 
not announce the truth? If thou dost not annoimce the tmtli, 
the truth may disappear from the mind, 

"As the waves are stirred on the ocean, as images are seen 
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in the mirror, in a dream, simultaneously, so is the mind in its 
own field. 

‘‘To discriminate objects, an evolution takes place in succes- 
sion : the Vijilana distinguishes, and Manas reflects upon. 

“The visible world manifests itself to the five Vijfiaiias; 
there is no successive evolution when mind is in a state of col- 
iectedness. 

“As a painter or his disei])le arrays his colours in order 
to produce a painting, so do I preach: the picture is not in tlie 
coloui'*, nor in the canvas, nor in the vessel. 

“In order to attract all beings, the picture is produced in 
colours; preaching may err, and the truth is indeed beyond 
words, 

“Being the master of all kinds of teaching, I preach the 
truth to my followers, and the truth is to be attained by an 
inner perception, as it goes beyond both tlie distinguished 
[object] and the distinguishing [subject], 

“I preach for the sake of sons of the Buddha, this preach- 
ing is not for the ignorant; the manifoldness of things is seen 
as like Maya, and exists not. 

“Preaching is thus done in various ways, subject to errors; 
when the preaching is not in good accord [with the mentality 
of the hearer], it is then for him no preaching, 

“xi good physician administers medicine according to his 
patients; so indeed do Buddhas discourse in accordance with 
the mentality of beings. 

‘ ^ The masters thus preach the state of consciousness attained 
by their inner perception, which does not belong to the realm 
of philosophers and Sravakas.’^ 

According to the LanMmiara, the mind, inclusive of Citta, 
Manas, and other six Vijiitoas, is in its original nature {svdb- 
lima) quiet, pure, and above the dualism of subject and object. 
But here appears the principle of particularisation known as 
Vishaya, which comes from visit, meaning “to act,’’ “to work”; 
and, stirred by this wind of action, the waves are seen over the 
tranquil surface of the mind. It is now differentiated or evolves 
(vritti) into eight Vijnanas: Alaya, Manas, Manovijnana, and 
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the five senses ; and simultaneously with this evolution the whole 
universe comes into existence with its multitudinous forms and 
with its endless entangiements. The following is indeed tlie con- 
stant echo reververating in the sutra: 

'^The visible [world] w’'hich is mind does not exist [as 
such] ; mind is set in motion by being seen [i.e., objectified] ; 
the body, property and the abode are the manifestations of the 
Alaya 'which belongs to mankind. 

^'Citta, Manas, and Manovijhana, Self -nature, the five 
Dharmas, the two forms of Nairatmya (egolessness), ])urity — 
these are elucidated by the Buddhas. 

‘‘Long and short and such-like come to exist mutually con- 
ditioned ; not-to-be grows effective by to-be and to-be bj" not-to-be. 

“When things are analysed into atoms, there remains noth- 
ing to be discriminated as objects. Those wdio hold w’rong views 
do not believe in the ever-abiding ground where the mind-only 
[doctrine is established] . 

“The masters point out the state of consciousness attainable 
by their inner perception, wdiieh goes indeed beyond the mental 
calibre of the philosophers and Sravakas.^’^ 

The Imiyortant Terms Explained 

Before going further, it may be desirable to explain the 
more important technical terms constantly used in Buddhist 
psychology. 

As is seen liere, the conception of the Alaya-vijhana plays 
a chief, though silent, role in the evolution of the idealistic 
philosophy of the LanJcdvatdra. It is often called simply 
“Citta,’^ or “Tathagata-garbha.^^ Alaya means a storage-house 
(tsang, in Chinese) 'where all kinds of goods are kept in 

storage, and it is the Alaya-vij^itoa^s function to store up all 
the memory (vdsand) of one’s thoughts, affections, desires, and 
deeds. Citta which is used as a synonym of the Alaya may be 
translated “mind” as distinguished from Manas, that is, in its 
more specific sense. Citta comes from which has two senses, 
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(1) '‘to gather,” ''to pile,” "to acquire,” and (2) "to per- 
ceive,” "to look for.” cut a, therefore, may mean either "col- 
lection” or "thought,” and in the present case, that is, when 
it is identified with the Alaya, Buddhist scholars take it in the 
sense of accimiiilatiou. So we read in the Lankdvaiara, "Citta 
gathers up karma. Ordinarily, it may correctly be rendered 
"thought,” or "mind.” The great source of confusion, how- 
ever, comes from Citta being used frequently for the whole 
system of Vijhanas as well as for the Alaya. 

Vijndna is one of the significant terms in Buddhism, and it is 
difficult to have one English word for it. Jfid means "to know,” 
"to perceive,” but Vijfiana in Buddhism has a technical sense; 
it is not mere understanding, it is a sort of prinei]de of con- 
scious life as distinguished from the body, and it is also the 
power or faculty of discrimination. It has however essentially 
an intellectual connotation, faithfully retaining its original sense. 
In the ease of Alaya-vijhana, there is no discrimination in it, 
no intellection; for it simply accumulates all the impressions, 
all the memory-seeds (Uja) that are produced and left behind 
by the activities of the other Vijhanas. 

Tathdgata-garMaf which is another name for the Alaya, 
is also a sox’t of store-room or receptacle where the seeds of 
Tathagatahood are retained and matured. It has a religions 
shade of meaning in contradistinction to Alaya-vijhana which 
is a more philosophical term. Garbha is generally done into 
tsang in Chinese, same as alaya, but literally it means "wmmb” 
{iai g§). It is strange that the Chinese translators never, as 
far as I know^, i^endered taihdgaia-garWia by always 

except when in the Shingon sect the Garbha-kosa-diiatii 
is spoken of as contrasting to the Vajradhatu 
But the meaning is clear because the Tathagata-garbha is the 
wmnib where Tathagatas are conceived and matured, and as w^e 
are all possible Tathagatas except that we sit generally so tightly 
wrapped up under the heavy intellectual and affective coverings 
knowm. as Jheyavarana, and Klesavara];ia, the intellectual and the 
affective obstruction. 

4-7, imJ' ' 
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Manas (from man), meaning think/’ imagine/" 

intend/’ is that seat of intellection and conation, correspond- 
ing to the Western conception of mind. It is the one term in 
Buddhist psychology that has no vijndna attached at its end. It 
is often confused, and justifiably with Manovijnana which is one 
of the six Vijhanas recognised by all the schools of Buddhism. 
In the Lankdvaidra Manas occupies a definite position and per- 
forms a specifie function in the hierarchy of x^sychical ac- 
tivities, which will be described later. Manovijnana like the 
other five Vijilanas has a field of its own as the perceiving of the 
rationality of things internal as well as external. The Cakshur- 
vij liana is meant for the visibility of things, the Srotra-vijiiana 
for their audibility, and so on. The Manovijnana functions 
sometimes independently of the five Vijilanas and sometimes 
simultaneoush" and conjointly with them. To a certain extent, 
it may be considered equivalent to the intellect, w^hile Manas is 
conative and affective besides being intellectual. Therefore, it is 
sometimes called Klishtamanas, meaning ‘‘Manas in defilement.” 
The spiritual defilement starts nowhere else but in this Manas, 
the root of intellection and conation. 

When the sutra says that all things are mind-only, citta- 
mat yarn, what is meant by it 2 Does Citta refer to the Alaya, 
or to the whole system of Vijnanas, or to the interaction of the 
Alaya and the Manas 2 

When it is said that Citta is under the bondage of Vishaya, 
cittam vishaya-samlandkam,^ or that bondage is mind-made, 
handhanam citta-samhhavani,^ what is meant by this Citta? 

What does the phrase, svacittadrisyamdtra, (the-seen-only- 
by-one’s-own-mind), or cittavikalpalakshana (appearances-dis- 
criminated-by-mind), really refer to, which occurs so frequently 
throughout the Lankdvaidra ? 

When mention is made of “purifying the outfiow of the 
visible world from one’s own mind” (svacittadrmjadhdrdvisud- 
dhi),^ what is this mind? 

^ For instance, p. 130. 

2 P. 55 
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111 my view, <Jitta or mmcl rerers m some lu luc 
alone, in other eases to Manas, or even to the whole system^ of 
Yijhanas. When the sutra says that if there is no turning 
(pardvritti) of the Alaya-vijhana called hy the name of Tatha- 
gata-garbha, there will he no extinction of the seven functioning 
that the Tathagata-garbha is united with the seven 
from attachment arises a dualism, and whon thorough- 
removed," we realise that the Alaya is the 
^ L on which the whole meehanism of the 
]\Iind-only (ciffanidiram) must then mean 
In fact the Alaya is a depository of aU 
and so long as it is 


Vijiiclnas,^ or 
Yijhanas, 

ly perceived this is r 
most important conception 
psychic life hangs. 
dlayavij ndnamdt ra m 

kinds of karma-seeds, good as well as bad^ 

not stirred up by Visbaya, the principle of individuation, it will 
stay quiet, retaining its original purity*^ or neutrality , ineffici- 
eiiey, aloofness, and the primary quality of not being con- 
taminated by defilements. However, the Alaya is always tound 
in company with the seventh Vijnana, or Manas," and when it is 
found at all working, all the other Vijnanas are found in action.** 
This being the ease, “mind-only” may also involve the whole 
mental apparatus, especially with the ^aya strongly in alliance 

with Manas. ^ ^ 

It may be more appropriate to consider Citta designating 

the whole system of Vijnanas as a unit, instead of looking at 
each Vijnana as an independent yet interrelating element. "The 
Avhole mind is then conceived as operating or functioning in eight 
different modes, while each mode also shares in the general ac- 
tivity of the mind either as Citta or Vijnana. Unless Citta is 
especially referred to as distinguished from Manas and the 
Vijnanas, we can safely state that Citta, when mentioned in- 
dependently in such phrases as cittamatram, svacittadrisyam, or 


s Tathagata-garbha mahamate iuSala-akusala-hetukah. P. 220; see 


5 P. 220. 
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ciitcnndfravinirimcktam nopalahliyate, means the whole system of 
conscious life which is generally designated as mind by Western 
philosophers. For instance, we have in the T‘ang version the fol- 
lowing verse corresponding to the gatha in the Banskrit text, 
p. 70: 

^ ' The body, property, and the abode — 

These are no other than the shadow of the mind ; 

The ignorant, unable to understand it, , 

Are engaged in theory-making and in controversy. 

But what they establish is merely mind-made, 

And outside mind nothing is obtainable. ’ ’ 

In this quotation Citta (mind) no doubt stands for the totality 
of tlie Vijhana system. Indeed when the Alaya is separated 
from its company, it ceases to work, that is, to exist, and we have 
nothing left here except the name. 

The doctrine expounded in the LanhCwatdra and also 
in the Avafaniml'a Sidra is known as ^‘Citta-matra’’ and 
never as ^‘.Vijhanamatra’^ or Vijiiaptimatra’’ as in the 
Yogacara school of Asanga and Vasubandhu. As far as the 
idealistic way of looking at the world is concerned, both systems 
have something in common; esi>eeially the LanMvatdra may 
be interpreted more or less consistently by means of the 
Yogacara psychology, and indeed this has been frequently at- 
tempted by scholars. But as is the case with Asvaghosha^s 
Awakening of Faith the Lankdvatdra differs from the Yogacara 
in one important point, that is, while the latter maintains that 
the Alaya is absolutely pure and has nothing to do with defile- 
ments and evil passions, the Lankdvatdra, and Asvaghosha main- 
tain the view that the Tathagata-garbha or the Alaya is the 
storage of the impure as well as the pure, that it is both 
immanent and transcendental, both relative and absolute. 

The Evolution of the Vijndna System 
The whole Vijhana system is explained in the Lankdvatdra 
from various points of view which are very difficult to present 
adequately in another language in which there is no tradition of 
thought corresponding to the Indian or Buddhist way of think- 
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iiig*. I hope the following interpretation of mine has not 
altogether misrepresented the original conceptions of the Lan- 
kdvatara. 

The Vijfiana system is deseribable from three points of 
reference: its evolution, its modes of being, and its function. 

By evolution is meant the rise (utpMa), abiding (sthiti), 
and disappearance {nirodlia) of the Vijfiana.^ Of this there 
are two forms, Prabandha and Lakshana. Prabandha, meaning 
incessant continuation, is concerned with an iininterrupted ac- 
tivity of the Vijhana, while Lakshana (or external mark) means 
its manifested aspect. When the habit-energy (vdsand) stored 
np in the Alaya by the imprints left behind by thinking, feeling, 
willing, and acting, either good or bad, is destroyed, there will 
be no visible signs of them left. This is called the destruction or 
disappearance of the Vijhtoa as to their Lakshana. When not 
only the cause of the subject {dsraya) in dependence of whieli 
the Vijrianas can function, but that which supports them (dlam- 
hand ) , or that which provides them wdth material, are removed, 
there will be no more continuation of activity in the Vijhanas. 
This is the ease of disappearance both wuth the Prabandha and 
with the Lakshana of the Vijhanas, and the same conditions will 
also hold good with their rise and abiding-on. But as the sutra 
does not give any further explanation concerning the difference 
between, for instance, the disappearance of the Prabandha and 
that of the Lakshana, the above statement is not enough to 
show why this distinction between the two is necessary, not only 
logically but psychologically; for the difference specified above 
does not seem to be sufficiently warranted. All that we can 
gather from this is that there is Vasana amassed in the Alaya, 
which acts as cause to the other Vijhanas, and that there is 
another thing which serves as object to the latter, and, finally, 
that by the interaction that goes on between subject and object 
all the Vijnanas grow either active or dormant according to the 
case. 

The one most important conception in the system of Vij- 
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fuaias is Vasana. What is this? Psychologically, Vasana is 
memory, for it is something left after a deed is done, mental or 
])hysical, and it is retained and stored np in the Alaya as a sort 
of latent energy ready to get in motion. This memory or habit- 
energy or habitual perfuming is not neces- 

sarily individual; the Alaya being supeiMndividnal holds in it 
not only individual memory but all that has been experienced 
by sentient beings. When the siitra says that in the Alaya is 
found all that has been going on since beginningless time sys- 
tematically stored up as a kind of seed, this does not refer to 
individual experiences, but to something general, beyond the in- 
dividual, inaking up in a way the background on which all 
individual psychic activities are reflected. Therefore, the Alaya 
is originally pure, it is the abode of Tathagatahood, where no 
defilements of the particularising intellect and affection can 
reach ; purity in terms of logic means universality and defilement 
or sin means individuation, from which attachments of various 
forms are derived. In short, that the world starts from memory, 
that memory in itself as retained in the Alaya universal is no 
evil, and that when we are removed from the influence of false 
discrimination the whole Vijnana system woven around the 
Alaya as centre experiences a turning (pardvriffi) , — this is the 
gist of the teaching of the Lankamidra. 

This turning marks the culmination of the practical psy- 
chology of the Lankdvatdra, for it is through this fact that the 
realisation of Pratyatma-aryajnana-gocara is possible, and this 
realisation is the central theme of the discourse. As this event 
takes place in the Alaya, or what is the same thing, in the Tatha- 
gata-garbha, which is the basis of all things, it is known as 
dsraya-pardvritti, a turning at the basis. Asraya means that on 
which anything is dependent, and in this case the Alaya is the 
dh'aya on which hangs the working of the Vijnanas and con- 
sequently the birth, {iiipdda) of the whole universe. The turn- 
ing takes place when the ego-centric and evil-creating discrimina- 
tion based upon the dualism of subject and object ceases by 
realising that there is no external world besides what is perceived 
within oneself, and this realisation is effected by the cultivation 
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of the iutelleet known as non-diseriininative and transcendental 
(nirvil'alpa-lol'oihint-juanam). As long as our ordinary inider- 
staudiiig which works dualistically conditioned prevails, we 
cannot go heyond the realm controlled by the seven Vijnanas, 
and if we cannot go beyond this, we have no chance to penetrate 
into the reality of things (dhai-maid), which means an everlast- 
ing transmigration in the world of birth and death. AVe must 
look now in the opposite direction, towards the ciuarter where no 
Vikalpa takes place, and where no evolution {vniti) of the 
Vijuauas has set in. An opening must be made to the non- 
discriminative and transcendental intellect. The opening is the 
turning. The eye that used to open to the external Avoxld think- 
ing it was reality and egotistically attached to it, now turns 
within to see wliat lies here. It is in this inner world that so 
many things we have been looking after are accessible nov . 
the Inner Perception (p. 62), Nirvana (pp. 62, 98, 238,^ete.), 
Tatliata (]). 108), Emancipation {moJcsha, p. 233), Prajnapara- 
mita (p. 238), the cessation of the seven Vijnanas_(p. 221), etc. 

This turning is in a sense re-tuming as the Alaya or Tatha- 
gata-garbha returns by this to its original purity (swcM/ia), 
happiness (swk/iu), and eternal nature which is above piavTitti 
and mvrifti (rise and disappearance).^ The Alaya gets con- 
taminated by external impurities {dganiu-Tdesa) amassed by all 
kinds of philosophising {vitarJcadarmna) which is based on the 
discrimination of subject and object. When the discrimination is 
in the right direction, it is all right, for it points towards the 
returning; but when it goes astray as is the ease with every 
one of us, the unenligtened, it stirs up all sorts of trouble, not 
only intellectually but affectively, the latter being the worst of 
all trouble-makers. As Buddhism like other Indian systems of 
thought puts the first emphasis on intellectual integrity, the 
right seeing into the situation performs the most important 
office in the whole programme of Buddhist experience. When 
the intellectual outlook gets distorted, the affective and eonative 
disturbances foUow, which in turn react upon the essential purity 
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of tlie Alaya and contaminates it thoroughly. Incorrectness 
in every form is described by Buddhists in terms of chromatics. 
Hence the Alaya is dyed {tipahlishta) by external impurities. 
Klesa is generally translated in Buddhism “tormenting 

and afflicting.” “causing vexations of spirit,” but here in the 
Lankavatam M is done by ft, “dust” or “impurity” as it spoils 
the immaculate Alaya. And since this dust is not native to the 
Alaya, it is called ugafti, the “guest” who is uninvited. 

The Three Modes of ike Tijnana 

The Vijhauas may be described from their modes of being, 
that is, from the lakshcma ]ioint of view; there are three signs 
from which their being may be approached. The first is the 
Vijiiana as evolving (pravrUfi), the second the Vijiiana^ as 
producing definite effects {karma), and the third the Vijnana 
as remaining in its original nature {jati)d The_ ^Pravritti- 
viinana is a collective name for all the particular \ipianas that 
eimlve out of the Alaya, when they a_re considered from the 
point of view of evolution, while the Alaya is the Vijnana or 
Oitta that remains undisturbed in its native abode. The Karma- 
vijnana describes the Vijiiana in its functioning capacity, ihe 
Vijnana in itself does not show any signs of becoming; but 
these three aspects belong to one Citta; thus they are, as the 
sutra savs, “neither different nor not-different.” 

The following extracts may give us some kleas as to what 
is meant by the Pravritti-vijilaiia and its relations to the other 

aspects of the Vijnana. , 

“As atoms of clay and a lump of clay are neither different 

nor not-different from each other, so are gold and ornament 
made of it. If, 0 Maliamati, a lump of clay is different from its 
atoms, nothing will be produced out of them, but as something 
is produced out of them, they are not different. But if they 
are identical, not different, no distinction is possible between 
atoms of clay and the lump. Likewise, 0 Mahamati, it t e 
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evolved Vijuanas are dilferent from the Alaya each in its 
original nature, the Alaya will not be their primary cause. If 
they are identical, the disappearance of the Vijnanas will be 
the disappearance of the Alaya, but there is no disappearance 
of their own original nature. Thus, 0 Mahamati, there is no dis- 
appearance of tlie original nature of the Vijnanas, but only the 
disappearance of the karma-aspect of the Vijnanas. If, however, 
their own original nature should disappear, the Alaya itself 
would disappear. With the disappearance of the Alaya, the 
distinction will cease to exist betw^een the Buddhist doctrine 
and the nihilism of some philosophers. According to the latter, 
when the comprehension of an external world ceases, the Vij- 
hanas cease to continue, their uninterrupted activity since 
beginningless time will be broken. 0 Mahamati, the philosopers 
may explain an uninterrupted evolution [of the Vijnanas] 
by a cause, and do not say that the evolution is produced by 
the united action of the eye-sense with form and light. They 
assume another cause; the cause is Pradhana (unevolved 
nature), Purusha (supreme spirit), Isvara (supreme lord), time, 
or atom.^’^ 

^^0 Mahamati, the eye-sense (vijmna) is awakened by four 
causes (hdrana). What are the four! Getting attached to the 
visible world not knowing that it is mind-made (1) ; tenaciously 
clinging to form due to the habit-energy of unwarranted specula- 
tions and erroneous views since beginningless time (2) ; the self- 
nature of the Vijhana itself (3) ; and eagerness for the multi- 
tudinosity of forms and appearances (4). 0 Mahamati, owing 

to these four causes, the waves of the evolving Vijnanas are 
set in motion in the Alaya which flows like the waters in the 
midst of the ocean. 0 Mahamati, as the eye-sense, so [wdth 
the other senses, the perception of] the objective woidd takes 
place simultaneously and regularly [i.e., constantly] in all the 
sense-organs, atoms, and pores; it is like the mirror's reflecting 
images, and, 0 Mahamati, like the wind-tossed ocean, the oceaii 
of mind is blowm over by the wind of objectivity (vishaija) 
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and the [vijudjia-] waves are raging without interriiption. The 
cause and the manifestations of its action are not separated the 
one from the other; and on account of the karma-aspect of the 
Vijhana being tightly united with the originahaspect, the self- 
nature of form [or objective world, rupasvahJidva] is not ac- 
curately ascertained, and, 0 Mahamati, thus evolves the system of 
the five Vijilanas. When together, 0 Mahamati, with these five 
Vijfianas, the objective wvorld is regarded as the reason of dif- 
ferentiation (pariccheda) and its appearances are defined, we 
have Manovijnana. Caused by this, there takes place the birth of 
the body. They do not, however, think within themselves that 
Sve, mutually dependent, come to get attached to the visible 
world which grows out of one’s own mind and is discriminated 
by it’ 

The Functions of the Eight Vijilanas 
From the functional point of view, there are eight Vijnanas: 
Alaya, Manas, Manovijiiana, and the five; but they may be 
grouped under two headings; Khyati-vijnana and Vastu-prati- 
vikalpa-vijfiana. Khydii, from kJiya, means ‘'to perceive,” 
‘*to manifest,” and this function of the Vijnana is to perceive 
or to reflect things that appear in front of it just as the mirror 
reflects all forms before it.- This is the office of the Alajm. It 
looks into itself where all the memory (vdsand) of the beginning- 
less part is preserved in a way beyond thought (acini y a) and 
ready for further evolution (parindmo); but it has no active 
energy in itself, it never acts, it simply perceives, it is in this 
respect exactly like a mirror ; it is again like the ocean perfectly 
smooth with no waves disturbing its tranquillity ; and it is pure 
and undefiled, which means that it is free from the dualism of 
subject and object. For it is the pure act of perceiving, with 
no differentiation yet of the knowing one and the known. The 
waves, however, will be seen ruffling the surface of the ocean of 
Alaya-vijnana when the principle of individuation known as 
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ViKliaya blows over it like tbe wind. The waves thus 

started are this world of particulars where the intellect dis- 
criminates, tlie affection clings, and passions and desires struggle 
for existence and sxrpremacy. 

This particularising agency sits within the system of Vij- 
iirmas and is known as Manas; in fact it is when Manas begins 
to operate that a system of the Vijhanas manifests itself. They 
are thus called “objeet-diseriminating-vijilana” (vastu-prutivi- 
hdpa-vijmma) . Manas’ function is essentially to reflect upon 
the Alaya and to create and to discriminate subject and object 
from the pure oneness of the Alaya. The memory accumulated 
(cdijatc) in the latter is now divided {vichjate) into dualities of 
all forms and all kinds. Tliis is compared to the manifoldness 
of waves that are now stirring uj^ the ocean. Manas is an evil 
spirit in one sense and a good one in another, for discrimination 
in itself is not evil, is not necessarily always false judgment 
(aMutd-pcnkalpa) or wrong reasoning {pmpanca-dausJithuh/a) . 
It grows to be the source of great calamity when it creates 
desires based upon its wrong judgments, such as when it believes 
in the reality of an ego-substance and gets attached to it as 
the ultimate truth. For Manas is not only discriminating in- 
telligence, but Avilling agency, and consequently actor. 

In these activities Manas is always found in company with 
the Manovijnana. In fact, it may be more proper to say that 
Manas and Manovijnana conjointly working produce the Avorld 
of particulars, and when reference is made to Vastuprativikalpa- 
vijnana it includes both Manas and Manovijnana. The func- 
tion of Manovijnana is by hypothesis to reflect on Manas, as 
the eye-vijnana reflects on the world of forms and the ear- 
vijnana on that of sounds ; but in fact as soon as Manas evolves 
the. dualism of subject and object out of the absolute unity of 
the Alaya, Manovijnana and indeed all the other Vijnanas as 
well, begin to operate.^ It is like a complicated machine now, 
the whole system of the Vijnanas, each singly and also con- 
jointly Avith others, is set in motion. When the system is thus 
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in full swing, we cannot distinguish one Vijhana from anotiier, 
they so intimately interact, and the mirroring Alaya is not 
distinguishable from the discriminating Manas and fronn t he 
other Vijhanas, reflecting, reasoning, desiring, and acting. _ Uie 
Khyati and the Vastuprativikalpa have now no differentiating 
marks they re-act upon each other, the one 

acting in turn as the cause to the other {anyonmhdul-a). 

In the beginning there was the memory amassed in the 
Alaya since the beginningless past as a latent cause, in which 
the whole universe of individual objects lies with its eyes tdosed ; 
here comes in Manas with its discriminating mtelligence. and 
subject is distinguished from object; Mauovijnana reflects on 
the'duality, and from it issues a whole train of .ludgments noth 
their consequent prejudices and attachments, while the hve other 
Vijnanas help them to grow more and more comiilicated nm 
only intellectually but affectively aand eonatively All the re- 
sults of these activities in turn perfume the Alaya stimulating 
the old memory to wake up while the new one finds its affimties 
among the old. In the meantime, however, the Alaya itsel 
remains unmoved retaining its identity. ^ -it s , 

The following extracts from the Lankavutdm elucidate tor 
IIS the relation between the Alaya and the other Vijnanas and 
also that between Manovijnana, including Manas, and the re- 
maining part of the Vijiiana system. ^ ^ _ 

When the Buddha said that Buddhist Nirvana consistet 
in one’s turning away from the wrongfully discriminating 
Manovijnana, Mahamati asked, “0 Blessed One, dost thou not 
establish eight Vijnanas?” Being assured of this, Mahamati 
proceeded, “If this be the case, why dost thou not speak of one s 
turning away from the seven Vijnanas instead of Mano- 
vijnana!” The Buddha answered as follows: “Depeudmg 
upon Manovijnana as the cause, there takes place the evolution 
of seven Vijnanas. Further, 0 Mahamati, when Manovijnana 
elinas to an external world of particulars, habit-energy {vasana) 
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is generated tlierefroni and by this the Alaya is nurtured. 
Together "with the thought of ‘me and mine/ taking hold of it 
and clinging to it, and reflecting upon it, Manas thereby takes 
shape and is evolved. The nature of the substance [however] 
shows no cliange. Depending upon the Alaya as the eairse, an 
external world is tenaeiousty held as real while it is the mani- 
festation of one's owm mind, and thereby the mentation-system, 
mutually related, is evolved in its totality. Just like the ocean- 
waves, 0 iMahamati, [the vijnanas], set in niotioil by the wdnd 
of an external world •which is the manifestation of one's own 
mind, rise and cease. Therefore, O Mahamati, the seven 
Vijnanas cease with the cessation of Manovijhana. Thus it 
is said : 

“My Nirvana has nothing to do with Substance {hhdva)^ 
nor -with Action (/>*rd/d), nor with Appearance {laksJiana) : 

“With the cessation of the Vijiiana which is caused by dis- 
crimination, there is my cessation [i.e., Nirvana]. 

“Depending upon it as the cause, the whole system of 
mentation finds its refuge here. 

“The Vijiiana gives the cause to the mind (citta) and is 
its dependant : 

“As when the great flood runs its course there are no more 
waves, 

“So with the extinction [of Manovijhana] all the Vijnanas 
cease to rise.’’^ 

The above show^s the importance of Manovijiiana in the 
body of Vijnanas including the Alaya; let us now proceed to 
see what role the Alaya, besides supplying material to the activity 
of Manovijhana, plays, or rather how it stands by itself especially 
in connection with the idea of Tathagata-garbha. The following 
will be of great help to our understanding the significance of 
the Alaya, which is needed in the bringing about of all inner 
ex])erienee knowm as Pratyatmagati : 

‘ ‘ 0 ]\Iahamati, the Tathagata-garbha contains in itself causes 
both good and not-good, and from which are generated all paths 
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of existence. It is like an actor playing different eliaracters 
witliont iiarbouring any thonglit of "me and mine.' From not 
compreliending this, there arises the union and interaction of 
three causes producing results. The philosophers not under- 
standing this get attached to the fixed idea of a creator. Infused 
with the habit-energy of varicnis kinds of speculations and 
errors which have been carried on since beginningless time, 
the name of Alaya-vijilana obtains, [as (llaya means all-conserv- 
ing]. It is in company with the seven Tijfuuias which are 
generated in the dwelling abode of ignorance. The body [of 
the Vijnanas] is stirred uninterruptedly and all the time like 
the waves of the great ocean, but [the Alaya itself] is free from 
the fault of impermanence and devoid of the thought of ego, 
it is in its ultimate substance perfectly immaculate. As to the 
other seven Yijnanas beginning with Manas and Manovijnana, 
they originate and come to an end and are characterised with 
momentariness ; this birth is due to our erroneously discriminat- 
ing things that are not; they are intimately related to and 
dependent upon an external world of forms and images ; 
tenaciously attached to names and appearances, they fail to 
comprehend that forms and appearances are manifestations 
of one’s own mind; they do not realise what is pain and 
what pleasure, they are no producer of emancipation ; 
firmly standing on names and appearances [as realities], 
they are begotten of the desire to have {rag a) and further beget 
the same desire ; [the desire and the Vijnanas are thus mutually 
conditioning] . When what are known as the perceiving senses 
are destroyed and disappear, others [Vijnanas], immediately 
following this, cease to function. There is [still] a self-dis- 
criminating knowledge; and seeing that no pain, no pleasure 
is felt, that there is the extinction of thought and sensation, 
and the attainment of mental tranquillity and the four Dhyanas, 
and a skilfulness in [the understanding of] truth and emancipa- 
tion, the devotees {yogin) think that they have [really] attained 
emancipation. But as long as the Alayavijnana known by the 
name of Tathagata-garbha is not set in motion and turned round, 
the cessation of the seven evolving Vijnanas will never take 
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place. Why ? Because, depending on the Alaya as the cause, 
the Vijhanas are evolved; because this is not within the reach 
of all SiTivakas, Pratyekabuddhas, philosophers, and Yoga- 
devotees; because [while] they understand that there is no ego- 
substance in a person, they are [still] attached to ideas of 
singleness and generality as really existing in the Skandhas, 
Dhatus, and lyatanas; the Tathagata-garbha is awakened and 
grows quiescent as one sees into what is meant by the five 
Dharmas, the [three] Natures, and the non-existence of the 
ego-substance in particular objects; and when there takes place 
the turning [in the Alaya] by gradually going up along the scales 
[of perfection, i.e., Dasabhuinika] , one will never be led astray 
by the methods and views held by the philosophers 

“The Tathagata-garbha is found united with the seven 
Vi jiianas : 

“Prom attachment a duality sets in, from knowledge it 
disappears : 

“The Mind is to be regarded as mirror-like, perfumed by 
speculation [-habit] since beginningless [past] : 

“When things are truly observed, they are not as they 
appear. 

“As the ignorant see the finger-tip and not the moon, 

“So those who are addicted to letters understand not the 
thatness of things I teach. 

“The Mind dances like the dancer, Manas resembles the 
jester [or companion actor] , 

“The Vijnana, in company with the five, imagines the 
visible [world] as the stage. 

Tlie Function of Manas 

The question may rise now, What is the significance of 
Manas? Cannot the other Vijfianas do without this one acting, 
as it were, between the Alaya and the other particularising six 
Vijfianas ? This seems to be quite a natural question, seeing that 
the Manovijfiana can directly deal with the Alaya without 
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the interference of Manas. According to mj' way ot interiirer- 
ing the LanMvutara, which may not be correct, the Alaya is 
a sort of universal consciousness, and Manas individual, em- 
pirical consciousness. In the Alaya everything is stored, good 
and bad, in a state of quiescence and potentiality, but no 
discrimination, which latter, however, appears with the initiation 
of Manas. Manas is the active sotrce of all the mental aetivihes 
we ordinarily experience in this world of particulars. The 
possibility of eonsiousness lies in its dualistie nature, for without 
that which grasps (grd/mXiffl) and that which is grasped {yrdhya ) , 
there will be no conscious life. The duality of subject and object 
is fundamental, but this dualism is impossible without assuming 

behind it something which is not dual. Therefore, at the back 

of the six Vijnanas there must be Manas, the principle ot in- 
dividuation, and also the Alaya, which goes even beyond the 
•t-'miTiflnt.ifm of consciousness. When we admit that the six 
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ceases to get stirred up, tlie cause itself grows quiet tliougli tliis 
does not mean its disappearance or destruction. 

Tlie Manas is the discriminating agency, but as this is pos- 
sible only in the Alaya, on which Manas with all its retinue of 
Vijhanas is dependent, the Manas and the Alaya are in the 
closest possible relationship. For this reason, the Alaya is 
dependent upon Manas to grow conscious of itself and of its 
unity. On the other hand, the six Vijnanas cannot function 
in harmony with one another unless jManas comes in between 
them and the Alaya. Manas is the connecting link. The posi- 
tion occupied by IMaiias in the system of Vijhanas is thus pecu- 
liarly complicated and apt to get confused sometimes with the 
Alaya and sometimes with Manovijhana. In tlie LanMvafara, 
the Alaya is the reservoir of things good and bad,- but it is 
perfectly neutral and not conscious of itself as there is yet no 
differentiation in it. This differentiation is caused by ]\Ianas, 
the defiling Vijhana as it is sometimes called. The differentia- 
tion or defilement itself is neither good nor bad, but when this 
is adhered to as final, irreducible reality, there ensues the idea 
of an ego-substance internally and externally, and from this 
all evils are generated. As the result the mind loses its native 
transquillity. What is now most needed is to cause a revolution 
(pardvritti) in the whole system of Vijhanas, especially in the 
Alaya itself, which, contaminated by Manas and Manovijhana, 
has had its neutrality, purity, and innocence all departed from 
itself. To look into the matter squarely and clearly is called 
to see yathdhhutam, which leads to emancipation and serenity. 

The Awakening of Prajm. 

How do we get now Prajha awakened in order to see into 
the true state of things, yathdlhutaml Where does this Prajha 
come, and how do we attain self-realisation by directly experien- 
cing the truth? And what is the truth? The sutra refers all 
the time to Prapahca P^rikaipa Vikalpita 

^IJ), Abhinivesa (^^), Bhrinti Daushthulya 

Vasana which are tqssing up the roaring waves 

over the Alaya-ocean;,but when does Pratyatmaryajhana get 
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its start so that the stormy sea will grow pacified and the world 
perceived without discrimination or disturbance of any kind? 
Sa^'S the sutra: '"The Bodhisattva who aimvS to be great m his 
spiritual discipline is required to be perfect in the following four 
things: (1) He must have a penetrating comprehension (vibhd- 
vana) as regards the nature of the manifestation of mind; (2) 
He must be free (vivarjana) from such notions as birth, abiding, 
and destruction; (3) He must observe {iipalahsliana) that ex- 
ternal objects do not exist ; and (4) He must get into {abliilah- 
sliana) a state of realisation by directly seeing into the inmost 
self. ’ How could this be achieved ? 

If it were due to the coming in of the principle of particu- 
larisation or discrimination (vikalpa) that the Alaya ceases to 
be the seat of Tathagatahood, and if without this principle no 
sentient be-ings could ever come to the perception of the Alaya 
even in its disturbed, distorted, and altogether false reflections, 
it must be again this principle that will set us aright in the 
position in order to have a correct view of Alaya. In other 
w^ords, if it were the work of Manas and Manovijnana that 
an external world came to be recognised as external, it must be 
their work again, properly executed this time, that we come to 
look at the world as having evolved out of our own being. 
Formerly, the Vijnana got wrongly attached to the principle 
of particularisation and thus to the undesirable part of the 
Yasana, memory, in the Alaya, There must be a turning of 
the waves, the course of Manas and Manovijnana must be 
altered towards the other direction than that which has been 
pursued hitherto. If they thought of the Alaya as external and 
subject to changes, they must now retrace their steps and look 
within themselves and see if there is anything that transcends 
the principle of particularisation. To transcend this principle, 
that is, for Manas and Manovijnana to transcend themselves, 
means the obliteration of themselves, their disappearance from 
the field of operation, the going beyond the dualism of grdhya 
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imiversality. Wlien this is accomplished, where do we find our- 
selves? Where is the ultimate abiding place for us? This is 
the abode of Tathagatahood, and belongs to the realm of Alaya- 
vijhana to be known as Tathagata-garbha, and realisable only 
through immediate knowledge (pratyaksha ) For this no more 
belongs to the sphere of logic and analysis, but an experience 
immediately attained within oneself . 

A knowledge that is not of particularisation and diserimin alien, 
must be one of direct ex])erienee in which the Aiaya reveals 
itself in its original purity and not in its distorted forms as 
it ordinarily does to the Vijnanas. 

When we thus come to have an immediate knowledge of 
transcendental nature, the Vijhana system ceases to be treated 
psychologically. We have now to go back to the chapter pre- 
ceding this, where the so-called logical aspect of the inner 
experience is treated. The awakening of Prajha. which is non- 
discriminative knowledge {nirvikal papid) beyond the realm of 
mentation (acintya or acitta), is a practical question in the 
LanMvatdra, and this will be treated in what follows. 


PAET III 

IJisciplme in Dhydna 

The logical and psychological equipment must be followed up 
by practical discipline without which the Bodhisattva could not 
be more than an idealistic philosopher. “As all the sacred doc- 
trines leave no room from option and doubt, let the Bodhisattva 
retire into a solitude and reflect within himself by means of 
intelligence {huddhi) which lies in his inmost mind, and not be 
led by anybody else, when he will free himself from view\s based 
upon discrimination and by degrees advance towards the state 
of Tathagatahood.^’^ This not depending on another is em- 
phasised not only in Mahayana literature but in the Agamas 


1 P. 222. 
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Nikayas; for Biicldliism is empliatieally the doctrine of en- 
lig’litenment which is to be realised within oneself. 8o, it is 
urged for the Bodhisattva who wishes to penetrate behind tlie 
screen of contrasts and dialectics that he should rid liimself of 
all the hindrances {nivarana) that may arise from noisy con- 
fusion, from heaviness of mind, and from sleepiness, and also 
that he should assiduously engage in disciplining himself 
throughout the night, not at all mindful of the |)hiloso])hies of 
other schools,^ including the Hinayanist. 

Can the Bodhisattva, however, reach his goal by his own 
etfort and w-ithout any outside assistance? Is there no “other 
power that will come to his help ? Here we come to one of the 
features of Mali ay ana Buddhism distinguishing itself from the 
Hinayana. The La^ilidvafdra calls it the “ Adhishthana of all the 
Buddhas Avhich issues from their Pranidhana/’^ Without this 
Adhislithana on the part of the Buddha, the Bodhisattva ivith 
all his assiduity and penetrating insight may be inea])able of 
realising the highest truth in himself and may not finally be 
taken up among the community of the Buddhas of the past, 
present, and future. Adhishthdna (adhi'^sthd) means “basis/' 
“])osition,’’ “ power, etc., translated into Chinese by 
“the power that is added to and sustaining.’^ It is the poicer 
emanating from the will of the Buddha whose loving heart 
embraces the whole universe, and is added to that of a Bodhi- 
sattva to sustain him, to encourage him, and hnally to carry 
him over to a state of self- realisation. Not only in the ])resent 
sutra but in other Mahayana sutras we frecpiently come across 
the sentence, “Through the Anubhava or Prabhava (that is, 
power) of the Buddha, a Bodhisattva rose from his. seat and 
asked thus of the Buddha, or preached thus.” This is a 
form of authorisation, but in the case of xldhishthana, it is 
more than that, for here the Buddha’s power sustains the 
Bodhisattva throughout his long laborious career of discipleship. 
Bead the following;® 
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universality. When this is accomplished, where do v e find our- 
selves? Where is the ultimate abiding piace for ns, ihis is 
the abode of Tathagatahood, and belongs to the realm ot Alaya- 
Yiifiana to be known as Tathagata-garbha, and realisable on j 
toot-h immediate knowledge (praUjaMia) } For this no more 
belongs to the sphere of logic and analysis, bid an experience 
immediately attained within oneself ipratymut.gaUooca>.0. 
A knowledge that is not of partienlarisation and disci nninatio 
must be one of direct experience in which the Alaya revea s 
itself in its original piirity and not in its distorted iorins as 

it ordiiia-rily docs to tlic ^ 

When we thus come to haye an immediate knowledge ot 

transcendental nature, the Viinana system ceases to be troatec 
psychologically. We have now to go back to the «h‘»Ptei_ pre- 
ceding this, where the so-called logical aspect ot _the_ inner 
experience is treated. The awakening of Prapia ivliieh is non- 
discriminative knowledge {mrvikalpajnu) beyond the realm ot 
mentation (acintya or acitta), is a practical question in the 
LanMvatara, and this will be treated in what follows. 
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Discipline in Dhyana 

The logical and psychological equipment must be followed up 
by practical discipline without which the Bodhisattva could not 
be more than an idealistic phHosopher. “As all the sacred doc- 
trines leave no room from option and doubt, let the Bodhisattva 
retire into a solitude and reflect within himself by means ot 
intelligence {luddhi) which lies in his inmost mind, and not be 
led by anybody else, when he will free himself from views based 
upon discrimination and by degrees advance towards the state 
of Tathagatahood. This not depending on another _is em- 
not onlv in Mahavana literature but in the Agamas 
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Nikclyas; for Buddhism is emphatbally the doetriue of eii- 
liglitenmeiit which is to be realised within oneself. So, it is 
urged for the Bodhisattva who wishes to penetrate behind the 
screen of contrasts and dialectics that he should rid lunrself of 
all the hindrances (nivdyana) that may arise from noisy con- 
fusion, from lieaviness of mind, and from slee])iness, and also 
that he should assiduously engage in disciplining himself 
tJiroughout the night, not at all mindful of the ])]iilosophies of 
otlier schools/ including the Hinayanist. 

Can the Bodhisattva, however, reach his goal by his own 
etfort and without any outside assistance? Ts there no “other 
power’’ that will come to his help ? Here we come to one of the 
features of IMahayana Buddhism distinguishing itself: from the 
Ilinayana. The Lavl'dvatdra calls it tlie “Adhishthana of all the 
Bnddhas which issues from their Pranidhana.”- Without this 
Adhishthana on the part of the Buddha, the Bodhisattva with, 
all his assiduity and penetrating insight may be incapable of 
realising the highest truth in himself and may not finally be 
taken up among the community of the Buddlias of the past, 
present, and future. AdhisJithdna (adhi+stJid) means “basis,” 
“])Osition,” “power,” etc., translated into Chinese by 
“the power that is added to and sustaining.” It is the power 
emanating from the will of the Buddha whose loving heart 
embraces the whole universe, and is added to that of a Bodhi- 
sattva to sustain him, to encourage him, and finally to carry 
him over to a state of self- realisation. Not only in the pre>sent 
sutra but in other Mahayana sutras we frequently come across 
the sentence, “Through the Anubhava or Prabhava (that is, 
power) of the Buddha, a Bodhisattva rose from his. seat and 
asked thus of the Buddha, or preached thus.” This is a 
form of authorisation, but in the ease of Adhishthana, it is 
more than that, for hei*e the Buddha’s power sustains the 
Bodhisattva throughout his long laborious career of discipleship. 
Read the following/ 
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“And a^'ain, 0 Mahamati, sustained in two ways by tlie 
power iadM^ma) of tbe Buddbas, tbe BodMsatt.a f aUs dow^^ 
at their feet and asks them to settle controversial points fo 

Mm What are the two ways? The one is the power by which the 

Bodhisattva is made to attain states of mental tranquiUisatioi , 
anfthe other is that by which the Buddha personally appears ^ 
Sfore the Bodhisattva and anoints him with his own lianch. ^ 

“ It is thus due to the power of the Buddha that the Bodhi- 
sattva at' the first stage attains the Samadlii known as the 
Light of the Mahayana, and that having attained this Samadhi 
the Bodhisattva finds himself now blessed by the personal pies- 
eiice of all the Buddhas from the ten quarters who wiU with 
their own body and speech add their power upon him. It is 
like the case with the Bodhisattva Vajragarbha and others who 

are furnished with all these.meritorioiis attributes. 

“0 Mahamati, in this wise the Bodhisattva, at the first stage 
gets sustained by the power of the Buddhas in his attainment 
of the states of tranquillisation. In virtue of a stock of merit 
accumulated for hundreds of thousands of kalpas, he will m 
succession go up the stages, and qualifying himself witMthe 
virtues of perfect control, reach the stage of Bodhisattvahood 
called Dharmamegha (Cloud of the Law). Seating himself on 
a throne in the Palace of the Great Lotus, he is surrounded by 
Bodhisattvas like himseM and wears a tiara adorned and em- 
bellished with all kinds of jewels. The Buddhas will now come 
from all the ten quarters of the universe, who are shining luce 
the brilliant full-moon with yellowish, golden, champaka-like 
rays, and with their lotus-like hands anoint the forehead of the 
Bodhisattva seated on the throne in the^ lotus palace. He is 
like the crown-prince of a great sovereign, who, being thus 
anointed by the Buddhas personally with their own hands, 
assume full power. This Bodhisattva and such others are said 
to be sustained, thus hand-anointed, by the power of the Buddhas. 
These are the two ways in which the Bodhisattva is sustained by 
the power of the Buddha; and when he is thus sustained he wiU 
see all the Buddhas face to face. In no other way, the Tatha- 
gatas, Arhats, the Fully-Enlightened Ones are to be seen. 
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''And again, 0 Maliamati, whatever the Bodhisattva ac- 
complishes in the w^ay of Samadhi, psychic attainments, or 
preaching, is thus done by being sustained in two ways by the 
power of the Buddhas. If the Bodhisattva could at all preach 
intelligently without being sustained by the power of the Bud- 
dhas, the ignorant would also preach intelligently. Why The 
question hangs on whether or not one is sustained by the 
Buddhas’ power. Being sustained by the entrance of the Tatha- 
gata into them, [the whole universe with its] grasses, shrubs, 
trees, and even mountains, and also [with its] musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, utensils, towns, dwellings, palaces, and 
seats, — all will play music. How much more so with conscious 
beings! The deaf, blind, and mute will be emancipated from 
their defects. Suchwise is the power of the Tathagata, so dis- 
tinctive, and so full of great virtues* 

"Maliamati asked, Why do the Tathagatas sustain the 
Bodhisattva by their power when he abides in his states of 
tranquillisation as well as when he is at the superior stage 1 
Said the Blessed One : It is to keep him away from the evil one 
and from evil passions, it is to let him not fall into the Dhyana 
and stage of the Sravakas, but to make him attain to the self- 
realisation of the Tathagata-stage and grow in the virtues 
already acquired by him. For this reason, the Bodhisattva is 
sustained by the power of all the Tathagatas. 0 Mahamati, if 
he is not thus sustained he may fall into the way of thinking 
as cherished by bad philosophers, Sravakas, and the evil one, 
and will not be enlightened in the Supreme Enlightenment. 
For this reason, the Bodhisattva is favoured by the Tathagatas 
who are Arhats and Fully-Enlightened Ones.”^ 

The conception of Pranidhana which is usually translated 
ffUS or simply "vow,” is again peculiar to the Mahayana. 
A Bodhisattva generally makes a number of vows before he 
begins his career as a world-teacher; for his desire to realise 
the final stage of Buddhahood is not for his own benefit but for 
the whole world. The forty-eight vows of Dharmakara are one 


1 Pp. 100-103, abstract. 
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(iF sueli cases, who became Amitabha Buddha the world-saviour 
when his vows were all fulfilled. But, generally speaking, the 
Bodhisattva’s universal vow or prayer is that all his fellow- 
beings, inclusive even of non-sentient beings, sooner or later, 
attain to the supreme enlightenment of the Buddha, and his 
work towards this end never ceases. The Lankfivatara does not 
tell us so much about awakening the thought of enlightenment, 
(bodhi-citia-titpada) —in fact I think there is not one reference 
to this idea 5 when Anuttara-samyak-sambodhi i.s mentioned, it 
refers to its attainment and not to the awakening of thought 
towards it. But in the PrajM-paramitd Sutras and others this 
awakening is constantly siioken of as the first step towards gain- 
ing access to the final truth of Tathagatahood. The Lankfwa- 
ttlrn, however, describes the Buddha’s part in the tniritication of 
the hearts or minds of all beings by raising a question as to the 
time needed for the work. Mahamati asks, “Is the cleansing 
effected by the Buddha instantaneous or gradual — the cleans- 
ing of all beings from the out-flowdngs (or disturbances) of the 
Mind {smdtta-druija-dMra) V’ To this the Buddha gives the 
following ansiver, according to which his cleansing takes effect 
sometimes instantaneously, sometimes gradually.’ The word 
“sometimes” is missing in the passage quoted, but we have 1 
think to supply it in order to make the sense not too glaringly 
contradictory. In fact, the reading of the Lankdvatura is no 
easy task as I remarked ui the beginning of this paper, and in 
many eases varied interpretations are possible.- 

Mahamati asked, “When the mind is cleaned of its own 
flow of external manifestations, is it done all at once or by 
degrees'?” Said the Buddha; “The cleansing is done by 
degrees, not all at once. It is like the ripening of the amra 
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degrees and not all at once. It is again like the shooting of 
grass, shrub, lierb, or a thicket on earth, it is gradual and not 
at once; so does the Tathagata cleanse all beings of their mental 
outflows. It is again like one’s learning the arts of dancing, 
singing, u'riting, playing the lute, etc. ; it is mastered by degrees 
and not all at once : so does the Tathagata his cleansing work. 

^‘[But sometimes the cleansing is done at once and not 
by degrees] as in the case of the mirror’s reflecting all forms 
shnultaneously and without discrimination. In a similar way, 
the Tathagata cleanses the minds of all beings from their out- 
flowing manifestations, making them at once pure and free from 
discrimination and leading them to a state of no-images. Again, 
as the sun or the moon illumines all forms and appearances at 
once with its beams of light, so does the Tathagata reveal at 
once the spiritual state of Buddhahood which is the object of 
intuitive knowledge {(icintyajuana) by befreeing all beings of 
tlieir self-imagined manifestations, errors, and habit-energy 
(rdsandd) . Again, as the Alaya-vijhana reveals vsimultaneously 
an external world of individual objects as manifestations of 
one’s own mind, so tlie Nishyanda-Bnddlia,^ at once maturing 
all beings, enables them to discipline themselves as religious 
devotees at their abodes in the celestial ])alace of Akanishtha. 
Again, as the Dharmata-Buddha shines instantly with the light 
of The Nishyanda-Buddlia and the Nirmana-Buddha, so does the 
inner realisation of tlie ultimate truth shine forth all at once 
going beyond the wrong views based upon ideas of being and 
not-being.” 

Th e Will -bo fly ( m anomayalvdya ) 

Xo definite statement of the Triple Body dogma is found 
in the Lankdvaidra, but all the component ideas seem to be 
])resent as is recognisable here: Bharmata-Buddha, Nishyanda- 
Buddha, and Nirmaiia-Buddha, w’'hieh apparently correspond 
to the later trinity of Bharma-kaya, Sambhoga-kaya, and Nir- 
mana-kaya. It may be interesting to discuss here the development 


^ Hor the exphinatiou of this see supra. 
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of the dogma if the author was not going to restrict himse ^ 
to such topics in the Lankdvatara m axe move ox less direct > 
connected with the absolute idealism developed in the sutra and 
with the intuitive Imowledge of the truth which is its^ principal 
theme-these being the foundation of Zen Buddhism. He wishes, 
however, to touch upon the idea of Nirma^a-Buddha as it is 

closelv related to that of Pranidhana, the Bodhisattva s vow. 
Being thoroughly idealistic, whatever is most vehemently desired 
by the Buddha or Bodhisattva whose interest extends over the 
whole field of beings, must talie effect in one way or another in 
this world even of our ordinary life. To have, however, a wish 
carried out successfully, one may have frequently to step over 
the limitations of this physical body, which is tied to space-time 
relations. A body not so limited will be needed in this case, 
a body that can be manifested anywhere and at any time as 
is wished. The Buddha or Bodhisattva has this body Imown as 
Manomayakaya, which means “mind-made-body,” or simply 
will-body/^ 

The definition of Manomayakaya or 

cording to the LanMvatdra, is this: “By mammaya [‘as 
AviUed’] it is meant to move about so speedily and unobstructedly 
as one wills. Like the mind that moves unobstructedly over 
mountains, walls, rivers, trees, and other objects, even beyond 
many hundreds of thousands of yojanas, by merely thinking 
of objects seen and perceived previously, with its own thought 
continuously and uninterruptedly working regardless of the 
limitations of the body; so when the Manomayakaya is obtained 
in the realisation of the Samadhi knovm as Mayopama [Maya- 
like], he acquires the ten powers {lala) the tenfold self-mastery 
{msita), and the six psychic faculties {ahUjnma), is adorned, 
with the distinguishing marks, and born among the family of 
Holy Path, and, thinldng of the objects of his original vow 
which is to bring all beings to full maturity, moves about as 
unobstructedly as the mind moves on.”^ 

The three kinds of Manomayakaya (“will-body”) is dis- 
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tingiiislied in the LanJcdvatdra sojnewliat foreshadowing* the 
later systematisation of the Triple Body dogma : The three are 
(1) the will-body attainable in the bliss of Samadhi, (2) the 
will-body that has the knowledge of the self-nature of the 
Dharma, and (3) the will-body whose deeds are not caleulatiYey 
being born among the order of holy ones. The first kind is 
the prodnet of a perfect mental control wliieli takes place as the 
Bodhisattva goes np through the third, the fourth, and the 
fifth stage of spiritual discipline, and realises that the mind 
in its true nature is abo%^e its evolved Vi jrianas and seeing into 
the phenomenality of objects is tranquil like the ocean undis- 
turbed by the waves. The second form comes from a deep 
penetration into the truth of all things, which is enjoyed by 
tlie Bodhisattva above the eighth stage ; for as he perceives that 
all things being mere appearances are like maya and non-entities, 
there takes place a turning in the recesses of his consciousness, 
and he enters into the Samadhi called Mayopama and then into 
other Samadhis ; he is now- adorned wdtli fio-wers, with various 
attributes such as the tenfold self-mastery and the six psychic 
faculties, moves as quickly as thought itself, and the body 
attained now is like lunar reflection in water or an image in the 
mirror or a vision in a dream, it is not made of the four elements 
and yet resembles one so made, it is furnished with all the parts 
of the material body; be will noAv enter into all the Buddha- 
lands, their circles and assemblies. As he has thus perfectly 
penetrated into the nature of the Dharma, he has the second 
form of the wull-body. The third wull-body comes from deeply 
experiencing the bliss and character of the inner realisation 
enjoyed by all Buddhas. 

The inner realisation (pratydtmadharma) here referred to 
is a common property of all the Buddhas, and when a Bodhi- 
sattva obtains this insight into his inmost being, he has thereby 
obtained the passport into the spiritual community of ail the 
Buddhas, past, present and future. If a critic insists that this 
subjectivism ought to be verified objectively, i.e., must have some 
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objective gTouiid on wliieli the experience is to be set up, the 
Lmikavaiara says that there is what is to be called Panranas- 
thiti-dharmata, something that has been in existence from the 
timeless past, or thingness that abides eternally in things, or an 
absolute reality that exists regardless of the appearance or non- 
appearance of the Buddhas. This reality exists in the world 
as gold exists concealed in the ore, for it is this that makes things 
abide, makes them arrange themselves in order and establish 
a realm among themselves, and constitutes their essence. It is 
eternally there. It is the suchness of things.^ 

Therefore, when the Bodhisattvas or Buddhas attain to the 
realisation, the experience is not something altogether new to 
them. It is an old story, as it were. It is like walking in an 
old city which one happens to discover in the midst of the 
desert. The streets are smoothly paved as ever. One enters 
into it, and quietly enjoys a peaceful life. The Buddha did 
not create these things, they have been there from the beginning. 
The Dharma he has an insight into is something enduring 
(dharmasthififd) , a regulative principle (dhcfrm.anhjdmatd), and 
suclmess of things ifailiafd), resditj (hJiiltatd), fvuni (safijatd). 
And it was for this reason that the Buddha declared that ever 
since his enlightenment night he had not uttered a word.- This 
is indeed, according to the Lankdvatdnu the esoteric teaching 
{samdMija) or Buddhism.''^ 

The conception of Pauranasthitidharmata, or Purvadharma- 
sthitita^is the doctrine of universal Alaya-vijhana, ontologieally 
stated. The Pratyatmagati consists in realising this originally- 
abiding Dharma, which is variously described as Tathagata- 
garbha, the Alaya, suchness of things, which is beyond the signs 
of speech, analysis, and description, and in which all the Bud- 
dhas, Bodhisattvas, and sentient beings get united, have an ever- 
enduring community — ^Nirvana, But the function of the Bod- 
hisattva is not to stay forever in this happy society but to come 
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into a world of particulars. His vows are to be fulfilled, and 
in this he is said truly to be a Bodhisattva. 

The Bodhisditva and Social Life. 

The central theme of the Lanlulrafdra has been explained 
as being* the attainment of an insight into one’s inmost con- 
sciousness, and to do this we have seen that the sutra ap])roach.es 
the subject in two ways, logical and psychological. But as 
Buddhism is a religion and as every religion has its ])ractical 
and social side, without which it will lose its reason of existence, 
the Lanli'dvfitdra also prepares the Bodhisattva for his mission 
as one of the menibers of a cooperative life. In fact, this is 
what distinguishes the ]\Iahayana from the Hlniyana, for the 
latter’s object of spiritual discipline does not extend beyond 
his own interest, however exalted it may be in itself, — ^llie object 
being the attainment of Arhatship, a solitary saintly life. Tliis 
is all well as far as it goes, but as we are all living •within 
a most complicately organised communal body, not excepting 
even a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, we liave to think of this side 
of life. The conception of a Bodhisattva was thus inevitable. 
If he attained to a state of self-realisation which he finds so 
full of peace, bliss, and strength, his natural desire is to impart 
them to his fellow-beings. Technically, when he lias finished 
benefitting himself {fdmalufum) . Ids next step is to go out into 
the world and benefit others (parahifam). In ideality, he cannot 
do good to himself without letting others share in it. The sutra, 
therefore, now ]>roeeeds to tell the reader what is the practical, 
i.e., social life of the Bodhisattva. It may he said that the 
object of gaining an insight into the inner tnitli of things is 
really to qualify oneself for social work. 

Before proceeding, a question may be raised as to the value 
of doing anything for others inasmuch as, according to the 
doctrine of Svacitfamdfmni (self-miiid-only), or to that of Sar- 
vadliarmminm sunyaf(i~annfpdd(hadvaya-ni]isviibhdva-lalislia7%af^- 
there is nothing or nobody in the world that will be the object 
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of salvation, or upon whom any kind of benefit may be bestowed. 
From the absolutely idealistic point of view, we may even ask if 
life is at all worth living. Is it not really much ado for nothiog 
that the Bodliisattva should try to save the world when the latter 
is no more than mere illusion of his own mind 1 This is hat 
is called by the Mahayanists itceheda-darsanam (nihilism) and 
does not understand yathabMdam the truth of things. That 
the world is like a mirage, thus that it is empty, does not mean 
that it is unreal in the sense that it has no reality in whatever 
way. But it means that its real nature cannot be understood 
by a mind that cannot rise above the dualism of “to be’' and 
“not to be.” Therefore, the Sung translation of the Lanhava- 
tdra opens with this stanza recited by Mahamati : 

“The world transcends [the dualism of] birth and death, 
it is like the flower in air ; the wise are free from [the ideas of] 
being and non-being, yet a great compassionate heart is awaken- 
ed [in them], 

“All things are like mirage, they are beyond the reach of 
mind and understanding; the wise are free from [ideas of] 
being and non-being, yet a great compassionate heart is awakened 
[in them]. 

“The world is beyond nihilism as well as eternalism, and 
it is always like a dream ; the wise are free from [ideas of] being 
and non-being, yet a great compassionate heart is awmkened 
[in them]. 

“The wise know that there is no self -substance in a person, 
nor in an object, and that both passions and their objectives are 
always pure [in their nature] and have no individual marks; 
and yet a great compassionate heart is awakened [in them] . 

^ * There is no Nirvana anywhere, there is no Buddha abiding 
in Nirvana, there is no Nirvana abiding in the Buddha; both 
the enlightened and the enlightening are transcended; Ho be’ 
and Hiot to be,’ these tw^'o are altogether put aside. 

. “Those who look up to the Buddha thus tranquil and 
detachment-attained, are known as ‘not-seizing,” they are pure 
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The Bodhisattva Never Enters into Nirvana 

According’ to tlie LanMvafdra there are five orders of beings 
from the religious point of view: (1) Those who belong to 
the Bravaka order, (2) Those of the Pratyekabiiddha oi^der, 
(3) Those of the Tathagata order, (4) Those who belong to no 
definite order, and (5) Those who are altogether outside these 
orders."^ Those belong to the Sravaka order who are delighted at 
listening to such doctrines as eoneern the Skandhas, Dhatus, or 
Ayatanas, but take no special interest in the theory of causation, 
^vho have cut themselves loose from the bondage of evil passions 
but have not yet destroyed their habit-energy. They have at- 
tained to the realisation of Nirvana, abiding in wliich state they 
would declare that they have put an end to existence, their life 
of morality is now attained, all that is to be done is done, they 
would not be reborn. These have gained an insight into the 
non-existence of an ego-substanee in a persoii but not yet into 
that in objects. Those ])hilosophieal leadei*s who believe in a 
creator or in the ego-soul may also be classed under this order. 

The Pratyekabuddha order comi^rises tliose who are in- 
tensely interested in anything that leads them to the realisation 
of Pratyekabuddhahood. They would retire into solitude and 
have no attachment to things w'orldly. When they hear that 
the Buddha manifests himself in a variety of forms, sometimes 
in group, sometimes singly, exhibiting miraculous powers, they 
think these are meant for their own order, and immensely 
delighted in them they would follow and accept them. 

The Tathagata order may be again divided into three : those 
who gain an insight into the truth that there is no individual 
reality behind what one perceives, those who know that there 
is an immediate perception of the truth in one's inmost <con- 
ciousness, and those who perceive that besides this world there 
are a great number of Buddha-lands wide and far-extending. 
They may listen to discourses on such subjects as manifestations 
of mind, or transcendental realm of the Alaya, from which 
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starts this world of ])articuiars, and yet tliey may not at all 
feel astonished or friglitened. These belong to the order of 
Tathagatas. 

The foni*th one is of indeterminate nature, for those who 
belong to it may take to either one of the above three orders 
according to their opportunities. 

There is still another class of beings which cannot be com- 
prised under any of the four already mentioned; for they do 
not have any desire for emancipation, and without this desire 
no religious teaching can enter into any heart. Two sub-classes, 
however, may be distinguished here, those who Iiave forsaken 
all roots of merit, and those who have vowed at the beginning 
to save all beings. They both belong to the lechantika^ order 
so called. Into the former fall all those who vilify the doctrines 
meant for the Bodliisattvas, saying that tliey are not in ac- 
cordance with the sacred texts, rules of morality, and the doc- 
trine of emancipation. Because of this vilification they forsake 


1 This is j^eiierally niulerstoocl to have ])oen derived from icclui 
^9iesire. Aecordiug to Dr, Uiirai Wogiwara, however, it comes originally 
from itthamH'ilca or aiUJumitvika, meaning being worldly or ^^belong- 
ing to this world. (The Mahavyut'paiti, ed. by himself, notes, p. 23.) 
Lingtiistieally, he may be all right, hnt psychologically there is no harm in 
deriving iccliantllM from icclidj wish or desire; for the lechantika are those 
devoted followers of hedonism either in its had or good sense. The Bodhi- 
sattva is a hedonist in the good sense, his not entering into Nirvana is his 
own desire or pleasure, he simply desires to remain in this world in order 
to save his fellow-beings from misery, and he does this not from any sense 
of duty or moral desirability; he does, this merely from his altruistic 
impulse as it were, that is, he is following the bent of his own mind, 
which is pleasure to Mm. But in the case of a sensuous hedonist does 
not believe in the law of causality, he has no feeling of shame, he has no 
faith in the working of karma, he is unconcerned with the present, with 
the future, he never l)efriejuls good people, he does not follow tlie teaching 
of the Buddha^' (Quoted by Dr. Wogiwara as the definition of the 
Techaiitilca given in the Nirvana sutr a (the Kyobiinkwan edition of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, YII, 96a, 1.9.) As far as the x->ursiiit of pleasure is 
concerjied, the hedonist-Bodhisattva and the worldly sensuous hedonist 
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all the roots of merit and do not enter into Nirvana. Tlie second 
groii]) is that of tlie Bodhisattva, who wishing* to lead all beings 
to Nirvana denies himself this bliss. He vowed in the beginning 
of his religions career tliat until every one of his fellow-beings 
is led to enjoy the eternal ha])piness of Nirvana he himself would 
not leave this world of pain and suft'ering, but must strenuously 
and with every possible means {updyu) work towards the com- 
pletion of his mission. But as there will be no termination of 
life as long as the universe continues to exist, the Bodhisattva 
ma3" liave no chance for ever to rest himself (juietly with his 
'svork finished in the serenity of Nirvana. The time will come even 
to those evil speakers of the Bodhisattvayana wlien througli the 
])Owcr {adhiaMlidna) of the Buddhas they finally embrace the 
Maliayana and by amassing stock of merit enter into Nirvana, for 
the Buddhas are always working for the benefit of all beings no 
matter what they are. But as for the Bodhisattva he never 
enters into Nirvana as he has a deep insight into the nature of 
tilings wliich are already in Nirvana even as tliey are. (BodJii- 
sattvecchanfilxo dm niahumafe ndiparimnndtdn-sarva-dhariiifiv- 
uidifva-afjjantafo na parinirvCdi) d 

Thus we know where the Bodhisattva stands in his never- 
ending task of leading all beings into the final abode of rest. 
So, says the sutra: ‘Hie will through his ten never-ending 
vows bring all beings to maturity, and, manifesting himself in 
various forms in response to the needs of all beings, will never 
know where to rest from his task; and yet his mind is always 
abiding in the state of self-realisation and in the enjoyment of 
perfect meditation.”- 

The BodMsattvads Vows mid His Effortless Works 
According to his transcendental insight into the truth of 
things, the Bodhisattva knows that it is beyond all predicates 
and altogether not subject to any form of description, but his 
heart full of Karinia (love) for all beings who are unable to 


1 P. 66. 

" P. 123: see also p. 214. 
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step out of the diialistie ^Yhirlpools of sat and asat, he directs 
his intense vows towards their salvation and eniaiieipatioii. 
His own heart is free from such attachments as are ordinarily 
cherished by the unemaneipated, but that whieli feels is here 
after all, his insight has not destroyed this, and hence his 
Purvapraiiidhana, his IJpayakaushalya, his Nirmana-kaya. Yet 
all that he does for the maturity (paripdcana) of all beings in 
response to their needs, is like the lunar reflection in -water 
(jalacandravat) showing himself in all forms and appearances 
he preaches to them on the Dharina. His activity is what is in 
Mahayana phraseology called Anabhogacarya, deeds that are 
effortless, effectless, and purposeless, which correspond to the 
Christian love of C4od. 

"When the Bodhisattva enters upon the first stage called Joy, 
Pramudita, in the career of his spiritual discipline, he makes 
the following solemn vow^s, Pranidhana, ten in number, wliieh, 
flowing out of his most earnest determined will, are as all- 
inclusive as the whole universe, extending to the extremity of 
space itself, reaching the end of time, exhausting all the number 
of kalpas (ages), and functioning uninterruptedly as long as 
there is the appearance of a Buddha. The first is to honour and 
serve all the Buddhas, one and all, without a single exception ; 
the second is to work for the preservation and perpetuation of 
the teaching of all the Buddhas; the third is to be present at 
the appearance of each Buddha, wherever and whenever it may 
be ; the fourth is to practise the proper conduct of Bodhisattva- 
hood which is wide and measureless, imperishable and free from 
impurities, and to extend the virtues of perfection towards all 
beings ; the fifth is to induce all beings in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the term to the teaching of the Buddhas so that 
they will find their final abode of peace in the wisdom of the 
ali-wuse ones; the sixth is to have an inner perception of the 
universe, wide and inexliaustible, in all its possible multitudi- 
nousness ; the seventh is to realise the most closely interpenetrat- 
hig relationship of each and all, of all and each, and to make 


1 P. 227, p. 193, etc. 
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every land of beings as immaculate as a Buddiia-iand ; the 
eighth is to be united with all the Bodhisattvas in oneness of 
in tent ion, to get intimately ac(|uainted with the dignity, under- 
stinuling, and ]^sychic condition the Tathagatas, so that he 
can enter any society of beings and accomplish the Mahayana 
whieli is beyond thought ; the ninth is to evolve the never-reced- 
ing wheel whea^eby to carry out his work of universal salvation, 
by making liimself like unto the great lord of medicine or the 
wisli-fulfilling gem ; and lastly, the tentli is to realise the great 
sn])reme enlightenment in all tlie worlds, by going through the 
stages of Bnddhaliood, and to gratify the wishes of all beings with 
one voice, and while showing himself to be in Nirvana, not to 
cease from practising objects of Bodliisattvahoodd 

These ten. vows or pra^nu's made by the Bodhisattva at the 
])eginning of his spiritual career, that is, when he has entered 
upon the first stage of Bodhisattvahood or rather Buddhist life, 
called Pramudita, do not quite describe the inner consciousness 
of the Bodliisattva in its deepest signification ; for he has not 
yet entered a stage of Anabhoga-caiwa where all his conscious 
efforts are dro])])ed and he moves about as the sun shines on 
the unjust as well as on the just, or as the moon in water. 
AYhile a great compassionate heart (mahdkantnd) is always the 
most powerful driving force throughout his spiritual progress, 
he may not attain to a higher stage unless his heart transcends 
dualism and his behaviour leaves no taint of discrimination 
(vikalpa). Up to the seventh stage (called Duramgama) of 
Buddhist life, the Bodhisattva has not been free from the sense 
of making effort for the attainment of a certain definite object, 
he has so far always been conscious of strain and strenuosity, 
lie has been making a definite attempt at accomplishing some- 
thing, at bringing forth some tangible result as the outcome of 

1 This is a mere abstract. For details see the Ba^abhumiha-sutra, 
etUted by J. Eahder, pp. 14-16. Also cf. the SilcsM-samuecayaf translated 
into English by E. Bendall and li. W. B. Rouse, pp. 265-268. Quite in- 
teresting it is to compare the English version with the various Chinese 
translations of the 'Da§ahhumihct &utra as an independent text and also as 
one of the chapters in the Avatamsaka sMru. 
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his labour. But he has now completed this part of his work, 
he has noiv "raduated, so to speak, from an effortful life (pia- 
yogicarya), he is now on the way to a life of Anabhogaearya, 
where no efforts are made, »o consciousness of strain is left 
though he is far from being a sleepy lithargie good-for-nothing 

fellow now.’- _ -n ' 7 7 - 

So we read in the Avatamsaha sutra, or in the Dasabliu- 

mika sidra,^ that up to the seventh stage the Bodhisattva has 
been trying not to be affected or contaminated by a life of evil 
passions (Meh), but has not yet been able to go beyond it 
(samatikram) . He is like a great king who goes around liding 
on a fine elephant. He knows thus that there are many poverty- 
stricken people in his country, but he liimself has no fear oi 
getting mixed among these unhappy creatures. He is quite free 
indeed from such contamination, but he cannot be said to be 
a su])er-raan w’ho has passed beyond the frailty of a mortal 
being. He can attain to this transcendental state only by aban- 
doning his kingly position and being born in the Brahman world, 
ivhere, enveloped in the celestial light, he looks down at thou- 
sands of worlas and freely walks through them. The Bodhi- 
sattva, up to the seventh stage, has gone through the world 
riding in the carriage of the Paramitas, virtues of perfection, 
and due to these virtues he has been kept away from the con- 
tamination of this "world though he knows well that there are 
defiled lives enough here. But he cannot be called yet to be 
one who has gone altogether beyond evil i)assions and deeds 
following them. If, however, he abandons all his conscious 
strivings or purposeful efforts, that is, if he finally passes from 
the seventh to the eighth stage, and, riding in the Bodhisattva ’s 
carriage of immaculacy, walks through the world, free from con- 
taminations, he is really the one who has altogether gone beyond. 

When thus the Bodhisattva, discarding all effortful works 
(sarvahhogavigata), attains to the effortless state of conscious- 
ness, he enters upon the eighth stage known as Acala, the 


1 Of. Eahder, p. 57. 

2 Of. Rahder, p. 58. 
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liiimovable. But we must remember that effortlessness is the 
outcome of intense efforts, and that when the former is not 
])recedef[ by t]]e latter, it will never be realised, Sa,ys the 
DitMihhumika '} It is like a man who in a dream ffnds himself 
drowning' in a river; he musters all his courage and is deter- 
mined at all costs to get out of it. And because of these very 
efforts and desperate contrivances he is awakened from the 
dream, and when thus awakened he at once perceives tliat no 
further doings are needed now. So with the Bodliisattva : just 
because of tlie great determination and the great strivings that 
lie has ])ut forward in order to save all beings from getting 
drowned in the river of ignorance and confusion, he has at last 
reached the eighth stage, and once here all his conscious efforts 
are set aside, his perception is not obstructed by dualistic con- 
siderations, nor by a])])earanees. 

This effortlessness is again comjiared in tlie Dahhhumikar 
to a great seafaring boat. When the boat is not yet at sea, 
mucli labour is needed to make it move forward. But as soon 
as it gets out in the ocean, no human power is required; just 
let alone and the wind will take care of it. One day^s navigation 
thus left to itself at high sea will surely be more than equal 
to one hundred years’ human belabouring while still on the 
shallows. When the Bodhisattva accumulating the great stock 
of good deeds sails out in the great ocean of Bodhisattvahood, 
one moment of his effortless activity infinitely surpasses deeds 
of conscious stiuving. 

By these analogies, the reader will be able to form some 
idea as to the significance in Buddhism of a life of effortlessness. 
When the Bodhisattva reaches this stage of Buddhist life he is 
said to be standing on the stage of immovability (acaia), for 
he has now realised Anutpattika-dharma-kshanti. This is de- 
fined in the following terms in the Dasaihumika^ showing where 
is the spiritual background of Anabhoga-carya, which is really 
vthe quintessence of Bodhisattvahood: 


1 Rahder, p. 64. 

^ EaMer, p. 67. 

^ Eahcler, p. 63 f. 
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“Tlie Bodhisattva Vajragarbha said, 0 venerable sir son 

«„ ;,';;i, *„ bo— -~; 

rr ;'r'“:in“;;i';:;!::i 

?” T:»f '’:.'rr:5::r:v ’;: .>0,,.' ,,,.. 
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enters, truly, as it is, upon the knoudedge that a 1 

bings are, in tbeir nature, from the first *n ; 

unprodueed {cmta), devoid of individualising maiks (« k- 
IS Have n;ver been combined (a.amlMta) are never dis- 
solved ’(«in-na-,h-f«), nor extinguished in 

{apravrilti), nor ceasing {anablnnivnthj, , they re- 

self-substance («b/mt.«.««bMu«) ; the 

main the same in the beginning, m the middk, and m the , 
are of suehness, non-discriminative, and entering in o re ' 

edge of the all-knovring one, [and finally] when le uis ^ 

upon the knowledge of all things as they iTally ^ 
himself completely free from such individualising ide_as as aie 
created bv the mind {citta) and its agent {manovtpuma) ; l e 
is as detached as the sky, and descends upon all ^ 

upon an empty space; he is then said to have a tamed to the ac- 
eentanee of all things as unborn {anufpathka-dharma-kshanti) . 

This may seem from the point of view of ordinary teimi- 
nology almost too abstract, too metaphysical, but to those who 
are well acquainted with the Mahayanistic way ot thinking and 
feeling the definition of Anutpattika-dharma-kshanti heie 
auoted from the DamlMmikaM exact and adequately describes 
the highest object of Buddhist life as far as this kind of phrase- 
ilogy aEows. In the Lankdvatara, the same ideas are more 
'.y expressed from another angle by means of an analogy. 
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thougii the sutra says that sueli analogies do not do justice to 
the true state of affairs. The truth as intuitively seen hy the 
Buddlias and Bodhisattvas surpasses all symbolivsm and beyond 
tJie understanding of the ordinary mind, but when some indica- 
tions are not given, the truth may forever be kept away from us, 
]>erliaps worse than, that, will be vilified and denunciated to 
our own spiritual ruination. The analogy has already^ been 
quoted when Tatliagatahood was compared to the sands of the 
■;(janga. 


Tliere are some other important points in, the LanJtdvatani 
to which .1 wisli to refer if this paper were intended to exhaust 
the sutra even as one of the principal Maliayana texts, but my 
object has been from the start to treat it as most intimately 
connected with Zen Buddhism, and, thei^efore, as containing 
some of the most salient ideas of Zen. Therefore, I opened this 
article witli an account of Pratyatmagatigocara which forms tlie 
central thesis of the Lankdvafdra and also the object of Zen 
discipline. Xo doubt, all the schools of Mahayana Buddhism 
(and for that matter the Hinayana too) aim at gaining an 
immediate ])ersonal insight into the essence of Buddhahood, but 
this aspect of Buddhist life I find more clearly and emphatically 
and straightforwardly brought out in the Lankdvatdra than any 
other sutras. But as all religion requires a philosophical back- 
ground without which it limps, I have tried to show how the 
Lankdvatdra gives a logical and a psychological account of the 
inmost experience called throughout the sutra Pratyatmaryaj- 
ilanagoeara. With this the theoretical side of Zen Buddhism 
finishes while its active side is to be developed if it has to bear 
fruit in this practical life. Plenee towards the end of this paper 
I have tried to describe the disciplinary life of the Buddhist 
as presented in the sutra. 

Buddhist nomenclature is frequently too intellectual and 
the Indians have their own peculiar way of presenting their 
ideas; and for this reason one is apt to regard the Mahayana as 


1 Bee page 241 et seq. of this magazine^ 
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a pl;iloso])hy too abstract and too high-fiymg and not at all 
religions; but tlie fact is tliat the Mahayana stands on two le-s, 
Prajna and Karniia, transcendental idealism and all-embracing 
affection for all kinds of beings, animate as well as inanimate. 
The former sees into the unity of things, and the latter tlie 
diversity. The Bodhisattva weeps with suffering beings and at 
the same time realises that there is one that never weeps, being 
above sufferings, tribulations, and contaminations. Buddhist 
life finds its perfect realisation in a harmonious blending of the 
two terms: philosophically, the one and the many, sat and asut ■, 
religiously the pure and the defiled. And this balancing is 
found in the Bodhisattva ’s Pranidhana or vow. ‘ ‘ There .are two 
worlds, the defiled and the immaculate, and between the two there 
is no way to cross from the one to the other, except by means 
of the Bodhisattva ’s great' vow, knowledge of means (upajja- 
prajM), and the power of psychic penetration. 

Diasetz Teitaiio Suzuki 


1 The Dakihlitnmka Cf. Eulider, p. 
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InTRODUC’TOKY. 

Iliafory and Literaiure. 

When we diseiLSS Tendai Buddhism, we must strictly dis- 
ting'uish between the Chinese Tendai school as founded by 
Cliisha Daishi sixth century, and tlie Japanese 

Tendai vschool as founded by Dengyo Daishi 
beginning of the ninth century. My present lecture concerns 
Chinese Tendai teaching or Tendai teaching ])roper. 

To deal wdtli Chinese and Japanese Tendai in one and the 
same short lecture, would be impracticable, the subject being 
too vast. But for your orientation I must tell you that the 
Chinese Tendai teaching is identical with the Tendai element 
in Japanese Tendai. Therefore, when we know Chinese Tendai 
w'e know at the same time the most important element in Japan- 
ese Tendai, — the element which has given its name to Dengyo ’s 
school. The other elements forming Japanese Tendai, namely the 
Shingon, Zen, Kai Kitsu, Nembutsu, Shomyo, and Shinto ele- 
ments do not prejudice the Tendai element yjroper in Japanese 
Tendai. 

Now I begin the description of the Chinese Tendai school 
by giving you first a few data on its history and its literature. 

The great Mahayana teacher, Nagarjuna, who is believed 
to have lived in Southern India in the second or third century 
and is placed at the head of various Mahayana schools, is 
also regarded as the ancestor of the Tendai school. But the real 
originator and first patriarch w^as the Chinese priest Emon (g: 
^), in Chinese pronunciation Hwei-Wen or Hwui-Wen. We 
know very little about him, as he has not left any record behind. 
Still, so much is clear, that he lived in the early part of the sixth 

^ A lecture delivered at the Geruian Embassy in Tokyo before the 
Asiatic Society under the presidency of the German Ambassador, Dr Soif. 
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century, liis death year being* 5r)0(?), that lie u'as a native ot' 
Northern China (Pe Tsi, the Northern Tsi Kingdom) and tliat 
he first discerned the great fundamental truth ot* Tendai tea el i- 
ing. He was like a Moses who could see the new country, Imt 
was not allowed to enter it. 

The second ancestor of the Chinese Tendai school is Emon s 
disciple, Nangaku Eshi Chinese pronunciation, 

Hwui-Sz or Hwei-Si, of Nan-ngo or Nan-yo, of whom we know 
much more, as we still possess four works attributed to him. 
Namely: 1. The Text of Nangaku Eshi’s Prayer; 2. The 
Samadhi-Teaching of Non-Discord (i.e., of the Perfect Amal- 
gamation of All Dliarmas) ; 3. The Dharma Gate (i.e. Teaching) 
of Mahayana Shi Kwan (i.e., of Tendai meditation) ; 4. Tlie 
Meaning of the Anraku Practice, as stated in the Ilokke Kyo 
(namely in its Anraku Chapter) of which works the two first 
can be regarded as authentic. 

Nangaku was a great master of meditation, and his out- 
look on Buddhism was so new and provoked such antagonism, 
that twice he was in danger of being assassinated by fanatical 
fellow-monks. He died in 577. His greatest disciple was Chi-ki 
(%yM) Chisha Daishi (Tiinese called Chi- 

che-ta-shi, or ChiK^ai or Clfien Chi-ldai or ICi,- the Great Sage 
of the Thien-thai mountains in Chekiang, also commonly called 
Tendai Daishi — The Great Teacher of Tendai. 

He is the real founder of the Tendai school and of Tendai 
teaching which was systematised by him, Emon and Nangaku 
being only its predecessors. Chisha Daishi was born in 531 A.D. 
in the reign of Em])eror Wu Ti, a few years after the death 
of Theodoric the Great and the execution of Boetius. He him- 
self died a peaceful death in 597 when Pope Gregory the Great 

1 1 ±wm-^ (The Kyu 8e Gwun Mou), in 1 fas., Nanjio, 1^70; 

2 (The Mii Jo Gyo Mon), in 2 fas., Nanjio, 17)43; 3 

lliPl (The Dai Jo Shi Kwau Bo Mou), in 4 fas., Nuiifio, 3542; 4 
(The Hokke Kyo An Baku Gyo Gi), in 1 fas., Nanjio, ir>47. 

^ Chi-Kai or Chi Gai is the pfoimneiation (^5^^), i.e. the 

131*0111111 elation used by the Buddhist priests: Chi-Ki or Chi-Gi is the Uan 
pronuuciatiou iM'm'), he. the pronunciation used liy the Coiifiieiaii Uteiati. 
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was seiitlins Christian evangelists to the Anglo-Saxons in Eng- 
land and when the arehhishoprie of Canterbury Avas being 
established. The century to Avhich Chisha Daisbi, the patriarch 
of Chinese Buddhism, belongs, is the same century which wit- 
nessed the activity of Saint Benedict, the patriarch of occulental 
monasticism, and tlie birth of Mohammed, which occurred 27 
years before Chisha Daishi’s death. 

China at that time as to-day was full of anarchy and civil 
war, devided between a Northern and a Southern Dynasty. 
Chisha Daishi Avho was born in Southern China in the ]u-ovince 
of Ive (SlliW), ii'* village of Kwa Yo «aw as a 

boy the downfall of the Ryo Dynasty, that is, of the Southern 
Empire, and his mind became early impressed witli the futility 
of earthly greatness and with the vanity of the pomp and 
splendour of kings. He migrated with his family to the city 
of Cho Sa tke capital of Honan. 

At the age of eighteen years he became a Buddhist uomcc 
and at the age of twenty full priest. His genius soon became 
noticed by the leaders of Buddhism of that time and attracted 
the attention of the Imperial Court of Nanking. He ivas in\^ited 
there and became the religious teacher of the crovii piince. Tuo 
emperors were his protectors and intimate friends. But the 
atmosphere of the court was not to his liking, and he preferred 
to live far from the madding crowd on Rozan, famous as the 
seat of the White Lotus Society, or on Thien-thai mountains, 
the “Platform of Heaven,” teaching those whose minds were 
entirely detached from worldly ambitions and sensual pleasures. 

Chisha Daishi and Nangaku-Eshi Avere of cour.se not the 
only great Tendai teachers. They had famous successors. I 
mention only three, each of them being a restorer of the Chinese 
Tendai school after periods of decadence, namely, Keikei Tannen 
or klyoraku Daishi 711-782) in the 

eighth century ; Chirei(:^^), or Shimei Daishi %0- 

1028) in the tenth century; and Chi Kyoku (^jlE) o’-’ 

Daishi 1599-1655) in the seventeenth century. But 

in the long liistory of the Chinese Tendai school, which altogether 
comprises about 1000 years Chisha Daishi is undoubtedly the 
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dominant figure, and therefore to-day we shall concentrate our 
interest on him. 

He, like most great teachers in classical times, wrote very 
little himself, but his lectures were faithfully recorded by his 
great disciide, Shoan or Kwanjo Daishi in 

Cliinese ])ronunciation called Kwantingd 

Two groups of Chisha Daishi 's works are considered specially 
important, namely the so-called ‘‘San Dai Bu'’ (H:fen-15) or 
“Three Great Farts’" and the “Go Sho Bu” (E/hn*!^) or “Five 
Small Parts.” The Tendai San Dai Bu, or in Chinese pronun- 
ciation, Thien-thai-san-ta-pu, consists, as the name indicates, of 
three works, namely: 

1. “Ifokke Gen Gi” or the “Profound 

Meaning of Hokke- Sutra,” in 20 fase., Nanjio 1534, a 
work, which aims at explaining the essence or the true 
principles of the Hokke Sutra, and is in fact a systematic 
description of all teachings by the Buddha, or a synthetic 
philosophy of all the systems of Buddhism, placing the 
Hokkekyo, the Saddhajma Pundarika Sutra, in the centre. 

2. “Hokive Mon Gu"" ^ or “The Sentences 

and Phrases of Hokke Kyo,” in 20 fase., Nanjio 1536, a 
textual commentary on the Hokke Kyo, the famous Sad- 
dharma Pundarika Sutra, as it is called in Sanskrit. 

3. “Maka Shi Kwan” or the “Great Medita- 

tion,” in 20 fas., Nanjio 1538, containing, besides many 
])rofound theoretical discussions, the practical teaching of 
Tendai. It is a contemplative method on a philosophical 
foundation , something much deeper than has ever been 
offered to the world by Zen Buddhism. 


^ The Shanghai Almanac of 1857 mentions 70 distinct works, all of 
which in the year 1027, were admitted into the Chinese Buddhist Canon, 
which is evidently a great exaggeration (cf. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist 
Script ureSj p. 244, 5). When we look up Nanjio ^s catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, i.e. the catalogue of the Buddhist scriptures which form the 
Chinese Canon, we find 22 works by Chisha Baishi, which in the year 1024 
(about four hundred years after the death of the master) were all declared 
canonical. 
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According to the usual reckoning none ol these three 
works comprises 20 fasc., but only 10 fascd which makes these 
fniidaniental books appear a little less imposing. However, to 
these three works Chisha Daishi the commentaries by Keikoi 
Tannen, or Tsaii Zan, as the Chinese call him, have to be added, 
namely : 

1. ‘Hlokke Gen Gi Shaku Sen” ''Com- 

mentary on Hokke Gen Gi,” Nanjio 1585; 

2. ‘ ' Ilokke IMoii Gii Ki ’ ^ ? or ' ‘ Notes on Hokke 

Hon Gn,” Nanjio 1537; 

8. ‘ Alaka Shi Kwan Bu Gyo Den Ku Ketsu” 

or ^‘Open Teaching in the Form of a Com- 
mentary as an Aid to the Practice of the Great i^leditatioii” 
(Maka Slii Kwan), Nanjio 1539. 

These three commentaries are regarded as classical or 
canonical, like Chisha Daishi ’s text itself, and are in the Ja]>an- 
ese editions, since tiie Genrokn era, always combined witii it, 
tlie ‘Hlokke Mon Gu” edition comprising moreover tlie full text 
of the Hokke Sutra. Then tlie threa works, text and commentary 
combined, amount, in the binding as used in Japan, lo 20 fase. 
for ‘MIokke Gen Gi”; to 30 fasc. for *Mlokke Mon Gu”; and to 
40 fase. for ‘'Maka Shi Kwan,” — the full “San Dai Bn” com- 
prising 90 fase. in all. 

Tliese three works must not be considered only as sectarian 
'works. They are highh" appreciated by all real scholars of 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhism without distinction of school 
and creed, as the study of them is , undoubtedly the best way to 
gain a comprehensive view of the immense realm of Buddhism 
and to reach the real bottom of the metai>hysieal problems in- 
volved in Buddhism. . These scholars acknowledge that the meta- 
]3hysies of Buddhism have their solid foundation in Tendai 
teaching, and that Tendai teaching has made Buddhist meta- 
physics comprehensive of all Buddhist thought, — a fact which 
easily suggests the special importance attached to this teaching. 


1 Manjio ’s Tripitaka Catalogue evidently divides every fas. into two 
l)arts: A and B. 
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I’.osklcs llie ‘^San Dai Bii” or “Three Great Parts” we 
liavo, as already stated, the “Go Sho Bii,” or “Five Small 
Parts.” They comprise : 

]. The “Kwanzeon Kyo Gen Gi” ot “The 

Profound Meaning of the Kwannon Chapter of the Hokke 
Sutra,” in 2 fase., Nanjio 1555; 

2. The ^ ^ Kwaiizeon Kyo Sho ^ , or ^ ^ Explana- 
tion of the Meaning of the Kwannon Chapter/’ which is 
a textual commentary on the same chapter of the Hokke 
Sutra, in 2 fase., Nanjio 1557 ; 

The ''Konkomyo Kyo Gen Gi” ? or ''The 

Profound ]\Ieaning of the Konkomyo Sutra,” Sanskr. 
Suvarna-P-rabliasa-Sutra, in 2 fase., Nan.jio 1548; 

4, The "Konkomyo Kyo Sho” (<1^ :)Sfi ^ ®fc)? ^ textual 

commentary on the Konkomyo Sutra, in 6 facs., Nanjio 
1.552 ; 

5. The "Kwan l\Iu Kyo eJu Kyo Sho” , a 

commentary on the Amitayurdhyana Sutra, in 1 fase., 
Nanjio 1551. 

This last work is from the standpoint of modern criticism, 
probably not by Chisha Daishi. It would be more correct to 
exclude it from the "Go Sho Bu” and to insert, instead of it, 
the very important commentary on the "Yuima Kyo” or 
" Vimalakirtti Sutra.” 

Strange to say, this famous work, of which there exist 
thi*€e different editions is in Nanjio ’s catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka omitted from the 22 cannonical works by Chisha 
Daishi, although there cannot be the slightest doubt of its 
authenticity. As this instance shows, there are among Chisha 
Daishi ’s works, as enumerated in Nanjio ’s catalogue some doubt- 
ful and even certainly false books, and on the other hand 
very important genuine works are omitted, — reason enough, not 
to rely exclusively on this list of Chisha Daishi ’s books. 

Now it may not be quite useless for the proper under- 
standing of the place which Chisha Daishi occupies in the history 
of Buddhism to keep in mind the following elementary facts. 
When Chisha Daishi evolved his grandiose system and made 
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: a new scliool, Cliina was alfeacly niibiiecL 
al teaeliings of the two Iliuayana seliofils, 
ma Sarvastivada school, whiclx in China was 
ool, and the Satyasiddhi or .Jojitsn school, 
a school, which has given to Buddhisni its 
had already greatly iiiiiuenced Chinese Biid- 
tiine when Chisha Daislu appeared on the 
iO rears old : but the great Dosen or Xanzan 
code of morality in the 
lien Chisha Daishi died. 

-the iSIadhyainika 


dhism, wh 
scene, was 
Daishi, w1 

Mahayana spirit, was not yet born, w 
As to th‘> two Indian Mahayana schools, 

fcLlnd^heYogacaryaschooltheyhndtheir^ 

in the Sanron school and in the Hosso school. 1 he tounck ot Tii 
Sanron school, the great Kajo Daishi, was a eonminporai^ ot 
Chisha Daishi and probably personally known to urn. u le 
^reat Geiiio Sanzo, or Hsiuen Tsang, the founder ot Hos^so had 
Hke \anzan Daishi not vet appeared, and the same is to be saic 
o Gw ii sh the great systematiser of the Kegon school. 
t Sh. Da£,i-» time we have tta .lirom Sect, whM. later o., 
ieve m c "to the Kegon Sect, <md the Shoron Sect, J.ror, «« 
?hc?» ting heth derivea A^ngha'e «« -- 

but not vet anv IIosso Sect, which also is a bianch oi 
Yogacarjm school. The Nirvana school, based 
■■Mahl-P.rimrvsn, sntra” had, m Ch.sh, n«‘tln t‘™ 
Avidentlv already lost its independent existence . But Zei 
2n was .ilreadj- powciMly intrencheel in Ch.,.., am 
S same” to be said o£ the Jodo or Parc Land y'™' 

however had not yet developed any definite school— the .Im 
and the’Nembutsn schools, like the Shingon or Tantrie schoc 
to a nanch later time. 
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on sutras, that means on the ^vo^ds attributed to Buddlia himself 
as contained in the Jioly and canonical texts of Buddhism. The 
Tendai school highly respects all siitras and rejects none. But 
it has a special veneration for two sutras, the ^^Sacldliarma- 
Pundarika Sutra/’ or ‘^The Lotus of the True Teaching/’ and 
the “Maha-Pari-Nirvana Sutra” or Book of the Great Decease/’ 
— the first called in Japanese ^‘Myo Ho Ren Ge Kyo/’ or more 
shortly ‘Hlokke Kyo/’ and the second ^^Dai Nehan Gyo/’ or 
as abbreviated “Dai Kyo/’ the “Great Sutra.” 

Of the Hokke Kyo we still possess the Sanskrit text which 
already has been translated twice into a European language: 
once into French by Burnouf and another time into English by 
Kern. Besides the Sanskrit text there exist three old Chinese 
translations, of which the one made by Kumarajiva (of tlie latter 
Tshin Dynasty, 884-417), is even more famous than the San- 
skrit original, — at any rate in the East. The Tendai school, 
like the Niehiren sect, is based on this translation by Kumara- 
jiva. It shows considerable diiferences from the Sanskrit text 
and unfortunately no translation of it into any European lan- 
guage has yet been published. 

The Hokke Kyo in the translation by Kumarajiva (Nanjio 
134) comprises eight volumes. Chisha Daishi further combined 
with it two other sutras, each comprising one vol., namely the 
“Mu Ryo Gi Kyo” or “ Amitartha Sutra” (Nanjio 133) and the 
“Fugen Kw^an Gyo” or “ Samantabhadra Bodhisattva Dhyana 
Sutra” (Nanjio 394) which form, so to say, the prologue and 
the epilogue of the Hokke Kyo itself. This enlarged work is 
the Hokke Kyo in ten vol., on which the faith of the Chinese 
and Japanese Tendai sects and t}iat of the Niehiren sect is based. 

To the Hokke Kyo, the most popular of all Buddhist texts 
used in China and Japan, the name “The Lotus Evangel” has 
been attached by certain foreigners, who have become familiar 
witli it. Arthur Lloyd used to compare it even with St. John’s 
Gospel. 1 sliall not stress the point. But the meaning of the 
comparison will ap]3ear when I recall to your mind, that the 
Sakyamiini of the Hokke Kyo is no more the itinerant preacher 
in flesh and blood, who for fifty years walked through the 
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fields of India, but a being, divested of all liistorical individuality 
and identified with the cosmic principle, with tlie Trntli itselt. 
This Sakyaniuni of the liokke Kyo is no Buddha oH pliysical 
body, but the Buddha of original enlightenment from all 
eternity. lie did not die in past time, nor will lie be born in 
the futui’e. He is one and the same with tliose wliom lie en- 
lightens. His mind contains all phenomena in time and space. 
His essence is oneness, and there is nothing besides him. There- 
fore, the present world is Buddha world, the present Iminan 
body is Buddhads body, the passions are enlightenment. 

The clouds of ignorance and worldly desires, whieli cover 
our mind, have only to be dispelled, and enliglitenment will 
appear immediately as Buddha enlightenment is hiding in our 
mind. So, we and all living beings are already Buddha, but 
in a latent state; we could never become dr facfo Buddha, if 
Buddhahood were not already in us. This great teaching of 
the Hokke Kyo that every being possesses Briddhaliood and will 
become real Buddha, involves the principle tliat there is only 
one truth, or, to speak in the language of the Hokke Kyo, 
that there is only one vehicle, namely the Buddha Yeluele, and 
not three distinct Vehicles,— the so-ealled Sraval^a-, Pratyeka- 
Buddha- and Bodhisattva-Veliicles. As these three Yeliicdes are 
one, so is all mankind only one, — all man, even all living beings 
forming a universal community of reciprocal particiimtion, a 
mutual partnership. Our misery, the misery of nations and 
states, is caused by being blind to this fundamental oneness, 
and our highest duty consists in striving zealously, with all onr 
might, to realise this oneness. 

With this teaching of the Hokke Kyo, for which already 
Emon, the first patriarch of Tendai teaching, is said to have 
shown a special predilection, the Tendai school combines the 
teaching of the *'Nehan Gyo'^ or ''Maha-Pari-Nirvana Sutra’' 
(Nanjio 113, 114), a Mahayana text, which must not be con- 
founded with the Hinayana text of the same name. In this 
Sutra, very similar in spirit to the Hokke Kyo, and delivered 
when Buddha laid himself down for the last rest between the 
twin Sala trees — a most positive interpretation is given to the 
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idea of Nirvana, vdiicli for a long time, was only negatively, 
or we mav perhaps better say, quite colourlessly, conceived by 
Buddliism. Nirvana, in this Sutra, is identified with Bodln, 
with the highest enlightenment itself, or what comes to tin- 
same thing, with Buddhahood. It is no longer uncptalified de- 
liverance from Samsara, the stream of becoming and decaying: 
it is still less ‘annihilation,’ but a positive state, which possesses 
four virtues, namely. Eternity, Supreme Happiness, Self- 
Existence, and Purity, or to use the Japanese terms: Jo, Baku, 
Ga, and Jo Of the®® terms,— which stand in 

clear contradistinction to the terms Temporariness, Agony, Non- 
Ego, and Impurity, characterising all things worldly according 
toVie teaching of Ilinayana— the term Ga, oi Ego, is of special 
interest. Ilinayana Buddhism, like Mahayaiia Buddhism, 
denies most emphatically the existence of any individual self or 
Atman. The Anatman theory, the theory that man has no 
]iormanent individuality whatever, but is only a bundle Oj. five 
bodily and mental aggregates which dissolve after death,— tins 
theory is indeed the corner-stone of Buddhist philosophy. But 
here we find acknowledged an Ego, Ga (5fe), which, distinct 
from and in juxtaposition to the ordinary Ego, is called the 
True Ego (Shin Ga or the Great Ego (Dai Ga 

and is identified with Buddha, the cosmic truth. For the first 
time we hear of a “true” Ego in Buddhism in connexion witii 
the Vatsiputriya school, the so-called heretical school of Bud- 
dhism, which in spite of being a Hinayana school maintained 
the existence of a self, different from the ordinary self and not 
perishing at death, but transmigrating. But the true ego of the 
Vatsiputriya school and of the four schools derived from it was 
after all a phenomenological entity, while the true ego of the 
Maha-Parinirvana Sutra is a metaphysical entity. 

The Buddha of the Nehan and the Hokke Kyo is Hakya- 
muni. The Tendai school, however, does not believe only in 
Sakyamuni: its great founder, Chisha Daishi, was an earnest 
worshipper of Ami da too, and prayed on his death-bed to be 
reborn in the Western Paradise, the Pure Land of Amitabha. 
And wlien we look at the Tendai theory of the three Buddha- 
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The PniEosopiiy op Tendai. 

Several Characteristics and Main Divisions. 

We now turn to the philosophy of the Tendai school. 

The first question, which arises here, is : Have we any right 
at all to speak of a Tendai philosophy! Tendai teaching, as we 
have first seen, is based on Buddhist books. Therefore, it is 
certainly not voraussetzungslos, free of all premises. But 
learned men tell us that philosophy, in order to be philosophy, 
must be voraussetzungslos, free of all premises. At any rate, 
that was the current opinion among scholars during the last 
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generation, wlio made a watertight distinction between belief 
and knowledge, between Glauhen and Wksen ; considering die 
one as the domain of religion, the other as the domain of philo- 
sopliy. 

In return, we may be permitted to point out that a least one 
premise is common to all philoso])liers and shared e^'ell by the 
most extreme agnostics : namely, the supposition that knowledge, 
having an objective value, is attainable, as without such suuposi- 
tion any striving after truth would he absurd. Therefore, plulo- 
sophy Avithout any presupposition does not exist. Sloreover, this 
watertight distinction between religion and iihilosophy doe.s 
not seem the fashion any more amongst preseiit-day philosophers. 
To give only one instance: A well-known and very liberal- 
minded professor from the University ot (xieszen, Ui . August 
Messer, in an excellent little hand-book, called Die PhUusoplne 
(ler Gegenwart (Present Time Philosophy) divides his subject 
into three parts : 

1. Keligions-ecelesiastical philosophy, subdiA’ided into 
Roman Catholic philosophy and Protestant philosophy ; 

2. Rationalist or scientific philosophy; 

3. Irrationalist philosophy or the philosophy of sentiment, 
intuition and action. 

Now if we are alloAved to speak of Christian philosophy, Ave 
are certainly fully entitled to speak of Buddhist philosophy and 
especially of Tendai philosophy. Chisha Daishi, the supreme 
master of it, may be reckoned amongst philosophers at his face- 
value if Ave do not limit the term philosophy to rationalist and 
scientific philosophy only. 

To this worldly wisdom Chisha Daishi of course Avas oi>- 
posed, as Buddha Avas opposed -to the sixty-tAvo teachings of the 
Indian philosophers. Chisha Daishi also quite naturally con- 
sidered Buddhism as the highest teaching, much higher than any 
AA'isdom of the “Ge Do” or Heretics, because Avith him Buddha’s 
teaching Avas the only Avisdom, Avhich brought salvation, the 
only Eeilswalirheif . 

But — and this point is of special ira])ortanee: in sjute of 
taking his stand on the holy texts of Buddhism, the founder 
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of the Tenclai school was no blind believer in their words or 
in any foinner interpretation given to these words. 

He used first to form Ms own opinions independently; 
then, after having formed them he nsed to look for some Sutra 
or Sastra text which was able to serve as authority for his 
opinion, and he was satisfied even if the text had merely a 
remote resemblance to his opinions. In any case his opinion 
comes first and the text afterwards. Logical reasoning, dialectic 
argumentation and meditative intuition, which according to the 
orthodox view, must only be secondary expedients to enlighten 
the meaning of the text, — ^they take the front-rank and modify 
text-sentences until they fit in with Chisha Daishi’s system. 

So it happens, that Ghisha Daishi Is philosophy can bo con- 
sidered rather as an original philosophical system, dressed in 
the cloak of Buddhism, than as a system, which renouncing all 
independent thinking, blindly tries to conform to tradition or 
to any established ecclesiastical authority. To make things clear 
by a comparison: The Vedanta system stands, as the name 
indicates, on the Veda, but it is nevertheless considered as a 
truly philosophical system, freely evolved by independent 
thought. 

In the same way the Tendai teaching, in spite of being based 
on Buddhism, is in its essence an original creation, ])ervaded by 
the thought of a philosophical genius. 

The philosoxihy of Cbisha Daishi can be considered from 
three points of view, in so far as it is: 

1. A synthesis of the whole Buddhist teaching; 

2. Pui’e theory or metaphysics; 

3. A practical teaching. 

This threefold division is not Ghisha Daishi ’s own classi- 
fication, whose books have no index and are not in any way 
arranged in a systematical order as it is the fashion with the 
books-written by our modern scholars. But the division I adopt 
follows naturally from any deeper study of Ghisha Daishi 's 
philosophy and is certainly the most convenient one for a com- 
prehensive survey of the Tendai teaching. 
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I. Tiik Synthesis of the whole BuDonrsT 
Teaching.^ 

AVc will si)eak first of the synthesis of the whole Buddhist 
teaching. Tliis synthesis itself is threefold, namely : 

1. According to the time when the different Sutras were 

preached by Buddha; 

2. According to the methods used by Buddha in preaching ; 

3. According to the principles taught by Buddha. 

The term used by Chisha Daishi to denote this threefold 
synthesis, is Go-Ji Hak-kyo (3£[t?A|t), i.e. “The Five. Periods 
and the Eight Teachings.” By the Five Periods he under- 
stands the sjmthesis according to time ; by the Eight Teachings 
he understands the synthesis according to methods and prin- 
ciples, each of these two latter synthetical doctrines consisting 
of four distinct teachings. 

The Five Periods. 

The Ifivo Periods are: ^ ^ . 

1. The iieriod, in which Buddha preached the “Kegon 

Kj'o,” 01’ Avatamsaka Sutra, one of the most 

famous Mahayana texts. 

2. The period, in which Buddha preached Agon Kj o, 

O’* other Sutras of the Hina- 

yana; . 

8. The period, in which Buddha preached the TIodo 
Kyo,” or Maha-Vaipulya Sutras, which name 

comprises a great many different Mahayana Sutras ; 

4. The period, in which Buddha preached the “Dai Han- 

nya Kyo” or Maha Prajna-Paramita Sutras, 

also of Mahayana character; 

5. The period, in which Buddha preached the “Hokke 

and Nehan Kyo” or the Saddharma-Pupda- 

rika Sutra and the Maha-Parinirvana Sutra of the Maha- 
yana Canon. 

“l In order to facilitate the miderstandmg of the Tendai system, three 
tables have been prepared. For this part, see Table I. 
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Let US consider these five periods more closely to understand 
what meaning Chisha Daishi connects with each of them. 

According to the founder of the Tendai school, after Buddha 
had reached complete enlightenment, sitting under the tree of 
enlightenment, he remained for some time in a state of beatitude, 
enjoying his newly-gained Imowledge, Then still in an ecstatic 
frame of mind, he preached the Kegon Kyo or Avatamsaka 
Sutra which contained the Ml truth, which Buddha had 


gained after his struggle with Mara, the ^ d of darkness. 
This sutra Buddha preached in nine meetings and in seven 
different places w^ithout moving from his ])lace of quiet medita- 
tion under the tree of enlightenment, to innumerable Bodhi- 
sattvas, gods and human beings. But only the beings of highest 
intellectual capacity, namely the Bodhisattvas, could under- 
stand this sutra, Avhich is a teaching of pantheistic idealism, to 
the effect that the mind, Buddha, and all lining beings have 
the same nature as the absolute spirit, the Weltseele^ w^hich is 
poured through the universe, the wliole w’orld being nothing 
else than a revelation of the absolute spirit. Of this great 
teaching the audience of lower capacity could not understand 
even a word, and without asking questions, they ran awmy upset 
and disconcerted as if they had been knocked on the head. 

After Buddha had convinced himself in this way that human 
beings and those low^er than human beings, w-ere not ripe for 
the deepest Mahayana truth, he started to preach the Hina- 
yana sutras, w^hieh conformed to the understanding of common 
mankind. The truth, w^hich Buddha w^as now preaching, wms 
not the full truth, but the accommodated truth, containing the 
elementary principles of Buddhism, — ^namely the so-called Pour 
Noble Truths, The Eightfold Path and the Twelvefold Chain 
of Causation. This doctrine wtiB contained in the many Agama 
Sutras, preached in the second period, and could be understood 
by tlie beings of lower capacity. Not only kings and princes, 
\varriors and merchants, peasants and labourers, but also dragons 
and .snakes, Yakshas and Demons came in crowds to listen to this 
teaching, and soon the followers of the Enlightened One amount- 
ed to many thousands. 
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Buddha now became aware that he couici riSK acnanciiif, 
one ste]) further. lie sxiggested to his audience, that the sutras, 
which had been preached by him in the Deer Park and in other 
places, made famous by the Pali Canon, did not contain the 
last word Avhich he had to say, but that beyond the range of 
ideas involved in the Agama Sutras, there was a higher truth, 
to which one had to iienetrate in order to gain real enlighten- 
ment and deliverance. This higher truth was the ilahayana 
teaching. The Buddha, however, very wisely refrained from 
lireaehing the Mahayana truth once more in its whole fullues.s, 
as he had done in the so-called Kegon Period, but stated only 
the •'•eneral character of the Mahayana truth: namely, that far 
higher than the ideal of the Arhat, who was striving for his 
own salvation, there is the ideal of the Bodhisattva, who first 
strives for tlie salvation of others and only in the second in- 
stance thinks (ft his own salvation. In this period Buddha 
compares the liinayana and ilahayana doctrines, and by point- 
ing out the superiority of Mahayana, endeavours to break the 
self-satisfaction and jiride of the belieA'er in Arhatship. This 
period is tlic so-called Undo ( JM) or Vaipulya Period--a name 
which indicates that the teachiing of this period is a “right,” 
“broad” and “eiiual” teaching: “right” teaching meaning a 
teaching of absolute truth and absolute love, “broad” teaching 
Tviennino' a universal teaching, and “equal’ teaching meaning a 
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less than 600 vokuiies. It mamtains that, from an absolute 
point of view, there are no opposites, and that all distinctions 
are only conventional distinctions made by our imperfect apara- 
tns for thinking’. They are, to speak in Kantian style, only 
Ansclunmngsfonnenj peculiar, ways of looking at the world, 
which are inborn in us, but have no objective reality. There- 
fore, opposites like Subject and Object, Ignorance and En- 
lightenment, Samsara and Nirvana, Mara and Buddha, are only 
artificial constructions, the distinction between Hiiiayana and 
Mahayana being likewise only a conventional one. In the third 
or ITodo period, the difference between TIinayana and Mahayana 
had been pointed out by Buddha. As now, in this Hannya 
period, the unity underlying Hinayana and Mahayana doctrines 
is shown by him, it is clear that the Hannya teaching means an 
advance beyond the Hodo teaching. This advance was more- 
over of a very practical purport, as hitherto many Buddhist 
believers had considered klahayana as an ideal which was far too 
high for their own limited talent and only suitable for super- 
human beings. These timid believers, by learning the truth of 
the relativity of contrasts, gained sufficient courage to identify 
themselves wnth the so-called Mahayana teaching. 

The negative formulation of the absolute, preached in the 
fourth period, w^as replaced by a positive formulation in the 
fifth and last period, which began only after Buddha had 
already spent forty years in preaching. In the Hannya Period, 
Buddha had stated the absolute non-existence of contrasts; in 
the Ilokke and Nehan Period^ he stated the absolute identity of 
contrasts. In the first period, the Kegon Period, this teaching 
of identity had already been anticipated by Buddha. In the 
Kegon Sutra, however, he formulated it as pantheistic idealism ; 
in the Hokke and Nehan Sutra he formulated it as pantheistic 
realism. From the point of view of the fifth period, the teach- 
ings of the former three periods are only preparatory teachings 
or ^'hoben,” i.e. artifices. True reality or “shin jitsu” is the' 
teaching of the fifth period only. But in the last instance there 
is no difference between the preparatory teachings and the true 
teaching, between “hoben’^ and “shin jitsu^k when we open 
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“hoben,” there ap()eare “shin jitsu,” as the kernel of a nnt 
ai)i)ears, as soon as we open its shell. 

To these five periods, which I have ju^t described, definite 
terms of years have been allocated by Chisha Daishi, so that the 
fifty years of Bhaka’s teaching’ are just covered by these five 
periods. According to this arrangement, the Kegon period 
com]»rises three weeks, the Agon period twelve years, the Hodo 
and Hannya iieriod togethei thirty years, the Ilokke period 
eight years, and the Xehan period one day and one night. ^ 

Later Tendai teachers elaborated this time-table still fur- 
ther and assigned a s]ieeial term for the ilodo, and a special 
term for the Ilannya period, some of them limiting the Ilodo 
period to sixteen and the Hannya period to fourteen years, 
others limiting the Hodo period to eight or ten years and the 
Hannya iieriod to twenty-two or twenty years. 

This whole time-table is not an arbitrary invention, but 
follows directly or indirectly from different sntra texts. What 
Chisha Daishi himself thought of it, becomes clear from his 
statement that the limitation of the five periods by years must 
be understood not only in its common meaning, but also in it.s 
mystical meaning. Therefore, when Chisha Daishi, adopting 
the “Muryo Gi Kyo” statement, says that more than forty years 
passed before Sakyamnni began to teach the true teaching, 
namely the Hokke' Sutra, we are quite at liberty to interpret 
these forty years as four hundred years. 

That\TOuld mean that Shaka preached the Hokke Sutri; 
several hundred years after his death, an idea impossible to th« 
ordinary mind, but not impossible to the Mahayana believer 
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sutras. But time forbids to enter into the discussion of sucli 
niceties. 

The Four Methods. 

We. turn now to a description of tlie second part of Chisha 
Daislii’s system, from which we shall see how the founder of 
the Tendai School systematised the whole of Buddhi'^in aeeordino* 
to the methods, which had been used by Buddha in preaching*. 
These methods or styles of teachings are four, and they are 
called: 

1. Ton-kyo(tgi|i; ) , or the sudden teaehing(f an. in Chinese) ; 

2. Zen-kyo or the gradual teaching (fsieu) ; 

:k Ilimitsu-kyo secret teaching (pC/aO ; 

4. Fujo-kyo (dviifi), or the undetermined leaching (/;//- 
fmg)d 

1. The sudden method means the method which refrains 
from all pre])aratory instruction and is suitable only for beings 
of highest ability, who can immediately grasp the truth. It was 
the method adopted by Buddha in preaching the Kegoii Kyo or 
Avatamasaka Sutra. 

2. The gradual method, or the method which advances ste]) 
by step, intends to lead men of mediocre ability gradually up 
from Hinayana to Mahayana ; it is of a thi^eofold kind, being sub- 
divided into beginning, middle, and end. The ''beginning” of 
this gradual instruction coincides with the Agon — or IIina}’-ana 
period; the "middle” with the Hodo — or Vaipiilya period; the 
"end” with the Dai Hannya — or Maha-Prajhii-Paramita period. 
The Hokke and Nehan teaching which is identical with the highest 
Mahayana teaching, is neither suddeiji nor gradual, but is beyond 
all methods, as this teaching represents the ultimate object of 
Ihuldha and is Iherefore exempt from all " artihees ” or "hoben.” 


^ Edkiiis traiisliiles by ^ ^ eomplianty ^ hut it clearly iiieaiss 

‘‘suddoiP^ or abrupt” (ef. Edkins ^ 4 <{3^^110130 Buddliism” p. 182 .) 
“imdetcrmined,” ‘*fu jo,” Edkius uses the ternj ^indeterminate,” which 
evidently comes to the same thing. 
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3. The secret method does not of! course mean Tantrie 
method, as Tantrism was entirely unknown to Chislia Daishi. 
By secret method he understood the method which Buddha uses, 
Avhen he speaks secretly to somebody, and when he can only be 
l)roperly understood by the individual to AAdiom lie addresses 
himself. The ''secret^' or ‘^limitsu’^ method in Tendai Daishi ’s 
system is explained by the phrase : ^‘The hearers and the teach- 
ing are both unknoAvn/^ — i.o. the hearers do not knoAV each other, 
and the teaching is not known to all hearers in common, but only 
to every hearer individually. 

4. The ''undetermined method,’’ or "fu-jo kyo,” on the 
other hand, is explained by the phrase: "The hearers are 
known, but not the teaching,” — i.e. the teaching, as in the case 
of "himitsu-kyo”, is only known to eaeli individually, according 
to everybody’s individual understanding, but the liearers know 
each other’s faces and forms, Avhile in "himitsu kyo” they do not 
know each, other. 

These two methods, the secret and tlie undetermined, Avere 
used wdien Buddha had to teach beings of different intellectual 
capacity and of different degrees of spiritual perfection at one 
and the same time, — AAdien he had to instruct very mixed audi- 
ences composed not only of ordinary men, but of beings belong- 
ing to the ten different Avorlds AAdiich are inhabited by human 
beings, Devas, Nagas and Dragon Kings, by Hungry Ghosts and 
Fighting Demons, etc. These different beings, forming one and 
the same audience, needed different teachings, and in order that 
Buddha could speak to everybody separately, he isolated the 
hearers, — the "undetermined” method forming as it AA^'ere a 
single isolation, AA^-hile the "secret” method can be regarded as 
a double isolation. 

These tAvo methods presuppose an almighty Buddha who 
has the supernatural poAver of concealing men from each other 
or to make them knoA\m to each other, — a Buddha AA^ho does not 
speak with one voice only, as he does in preaching the Hokke 
Kyo, but who is able, AA’'henever it pleases him, to speak Avith so 
and so many voices at one and the same time^ addressing every 
hearer individually and conforming his speech to everybody’s 
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reciuu-ements,— a Buddha, who does not speak at a given moment 
in one place only, but at the same moment in innumerable ])laces, 
or who is quiet in one place and speaks in innumerable other 
j)laces, or who is quiet in innumerable other places and speaks in 
one place,— a Buddha who does not teach in our small limited 
world only, but in the whole universe. 

When he uses the secret or undetermined method, the Bud- 
dha teaches, as we said, different teachings at one and the same 
time. He may preach at a given moment one single sutra, as 
he did in history, and then this one sutra will imply so and so 
many meanings to the hearers of different understanding accord- 
ing "to each one’s capacity. Or he may preach many different 
sutras simultaneously, adapting each text to such hearer as can 
understand it. 

To some hearer he may preach the Kegon Sutra, to others 
the Agon, Hodo or Hannya Sutras, according to each one’s 
need. But the Hokke and Nehan Sutras are entirely left aside, 
when the Buddha uses these methods. That means to say that 
the secret and undetermined methods, like the sudden and gra- 
dual ones, are only concerned with “hoben” (Sanskrit, Updya), 
i.e. with skilful device, but not with the highest and true teach- 
ing, — they have to do only with the means to the end, but not 
with the end itself. 

Like the gradual method, the secret and undetermined 
methods explain away all seeming contradictions in Buddha’s 
teaching. Some former Buddhist metaphysicians had maintain- 
ed the theory, that these seeming contradictions were merely 
different ways of understanding the Buddha, who speaks with 
one voice only and does not use various preachings. Chisha 
Daishi rejects this theory. He bpMly acknowledges that Buddha 
purposely speaks with many voices, but that these many voices 
at last are harmonised into one voice in the Hokke and Nehan 
period. 

According to this view, as maintained by Chisha Daishi, 
the differences in Buddha’s teaching are not to be ascribed to 
the different interpretations by the hearers, but to Buddha’s 
own intention, who by his wonderful power at one and the same 
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time communicates (luite different meanings to different hearers, 
when speaking’ to a mixed audience. 

The voice, physically considered, may be the same. But 
what this voice exjiresses and carries to the mind and heart of 
every hearer, can be very different. So, in his “hSben teach- 
ing Buddha speaks at one and the same moment many different 
languages in various degrees of profoundness, and it is not to be 
considered as an effect of their own perversion, when the hearers 
understand him differently; but, on the contrary, the hearers 
understand Buddha differently, because Buddha speaks at one 
and the same time to every one differently, exactly as everyone 
can understand him. When Buddha conceals from each other 
the individuals forming his audience, as he does in using the 
"secret” method, his intention is to put everybody at ease, to 
avoid making anybody in the audience feeling ashamed, because 
the Buddha preaches to him a teaching which is inferior when 
compared with the teaching addressed to other hearers. A school- 
boy of an elementary or middle school^ (corresponding to the 
men of the two Vehicles, namely to the Hravakas and Pratjeka- 
Buddhas) would not like to be taught together with university 
students (corresponding to the Mahayana Bodhisattvas), he 
would iirefer to be taught, Avhen the other hearers, who receive 
the higher teaching and who might laugh at the ignorance 
of a mere beginner in .scholarship, are not present. Therefore, 
the Buddha skilfully arranges it, that nobody knows and sees 

each other. . 

In other cases, tiie Buddha finds it more convenient and 

considers it the best way, to work out the salvation of everybody, 
by addressing his different teachings to an audience in which 
everybody knows each other, and then he uses the "undeter- 
mined” method. r> m 

This "undetermined” method is meant, when the Buddha 

speaks of his style of preaching in the following words: "On 
a certain happy day Krishna wedded all virgins at the same time, 
appearing to eachone of them as her husband. Sixteen thou- 
sand and one hundred was the number of his wives and in as 
many individual shapes the god embodied himself, so that every 
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g*iii believed: alone have been selected by the Lord.’ 

When I, (so contiiuied the Bhagavat), preach the doctrine and 
in front of me is sitting a congregation of several hundreds 
of monks and nuns and of male and female lay-believers, listen- 
ing to me, then everyone of all these hearers thinks : ' Only for 
me the ascetic Gautama has preached the teaching.’ Because 
on the individual mind of every seeker of peace I direct the 
strength of my spirit, tranquillise it, harmonise it, and adjust 
it. So I am always acting and in this way I adopt the sixteen 
thousand and one hundred-fold bridegroom-position of Krishna 
— by spiritualising it, ennobling it, and perfecting it."* ” 

The teaching of methods qualifies the teaching of periods. 
It goes without saying that a definite order of sermons is onl^" 
applicable, when the preacher sticks to a definite method (jo), 
and that any definite arrangement of the sermons becomes im- 
possible when the preacher follows an indefinite method (fnjd). 
So the five period-classification only holds good in the ease of 
‘^jo,” while it cannot be maintained in the cuvse of ‘^fu-jd.” 

As long as Buddha’s ])reaching falls in with the five period 
classification he is limiting his freedom by adhering to one pre- 
conceived plan, to which he subordinates his Avork of salvation. 
But he is not bound to follow always this periodical order. He 
may reject it and resume his entire freedom of action and 
preach in a quite undetermined way. That he does Avhen he 
preaches to the ten worlds, in which an immense variety of 
conditions exist, and to Avhich no definite plan is applicable. 

The ^^open” teaching (i.e. when the hearers are known to 
each other) and the ‘^secret” teaching (i.e. when the hearers are 
not known to each other) may both be considered as determined 
or undertermined. Consequently we have: 

1. The open and determined teaching, namely, ^‘ton” and 

“zen”; 

2. The open and undetermined teaching, namely, ^^fu-j5” ; 

3. The secret and determined teaching, which, hoAvever, is 

illogical, and therefore, does not find any room in 

Buddha ’s preaching ; 

1 Quoted from Karl Gjelleriip: Der Pilc/er Kamanita, pp. 247, 248. 
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4. The secret and imcletermined teaching, namely, 
tsn.^'' 

Hie Four P rind pies. 

The most original part of Cliislia Daislii's tlireefoid system 
is undoubtedly his doctrine of principles (-f-ilfi) , to which we now 
direct our attention. The five-period classification is after all 
only an improvement on classifications made before Chisha 
Daishi by Indian and Chinese scholars, and the classification 
according to methods is also based on foundations laid in former 
times. But in this classification aceording to princi[)les, Chisha 
Daishi is entirely original. 

Moreover, this classification according to principles is the 
most imi)ortant of the three, as it pervades the whole theoretical 
and practical teaching of Chisha Daishi. It is, like the doctrine 
of methods, a fourfold classification, summarised in four funda- 
mental terms: 

1. Zo-kyo isaufj-chiao), or the Tri[)itaka teaching ; 

2. Tsu-kyo Vung), or the common teacliing; 

3. Betsu-kyo pieli), or the special teaching; 

4. En-kyo (Hl^ yuan), or the perfect teaching.'^ 

Zo-kyo'’ or Tripit aka” teaching, means the Hinayana 

^ luejins literallj' store’’ or ^^colleetion,” i.e. collection of 

booths (Sanskrit, Pitalca), namely, the Hinayana Tripitaka, — not ^^the vari- 
ously catalogued phenomena-, which occupy the disciple in the early stages 
of his progress.” as Eliot supposes. ^^Tsu” means ‘^passing through,” 
ntimely, from Hinayana, to Mahayana ; still we would not like to use as 
an equivalent the term, ^D^rogress,” as Edkiiis does, or to adopt the 
terms ^‘transition” or ^‘communication^ ’ which Eliot proposes in addition 
to the term “x)rogress”; we i> refer instead the term “common,” which 
seems to us to express best here the inner meaning of the term “tsu” 
i.e. that which is common to Hinayana and Mahayana. “Betsu” means 
‘ ‘ separate, ” “ distinct, ’ ’ or ‘ ‘ special. ” “ En, ’ ’ whicdi means literally 
“circular” or “round,” involves the meaning of “completion,” ‘eoin- 
pleteness” and “all-rouiidness” and will best be rendered by the term 
“ijerfeet. ” Cf. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism p. 182, and Sir Charles Eliot’s 
Hinduism and Buddhism,, Vol. Ill, p. 811. 
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teaeliing*, wliieii is intended for the Srfivakas and Pratyeka- 
Baddhas only and, therefore, is also called tlie Two-Vehiele 
Teaching. ‘ ^ Tsu-kyo, ' ’ the P conimnnicat ing ’ ' or “ common ' ' 
teaching means the teaching which is common to Hinayana and 
l\lahayana, a>s it forms, so to speak, the gate, throngli wliich the 
believer passes out of Hinayana into ]\Iahayana. We may also 
call it Elementary Mahayana or Three- Vehicle Teaching, as it 
addresses itself to the Sravakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas and Bodlri- 
sattvas in common: another reason for calling it the ‘'common” 
teaching. ‘'Betsu kyo” or the '"special” teaching is only 
])reached for the Bodhisattvas specially and includes all such 
doctrines which might be characterised as the middle or develo])ed 
stage of i\Ialiayana. Tlie highest stage of Mahayana is repre- 
sented by "‘En kyo” or the "perfect” teaching, which is only 
intended for Bodhisattvas of highest capacity. It is also called 
Pure Mahayana Teaching. 

hi what relation do these principles stand to tlie five periods ? 

Tlie Kegoii Period involves both the S])ecia] and the perfect 
teaching: therefore, it is called ""twofold” or “ken” (51^). The 
Agon Period involves only the Tripitaka teaching: therefore, it 
is called ""simple” or ""tan” ({fl). The Ilodo Period involves 
all four teachings; therefore, it is called ""related with all” or 
""tai” (§]*), The Ilannya Period involves the last three, namely, 
the common, the special, and the ])erfect teaching: therefore, 
it is called ""partly possessing” or ""tai” (f^). And the Ilokke 
Period involves the perfect teaching only : therefore, it is called 
""pure” or ""jun” (|i[?). In preaching the Nehan Gyo, Buddha 
first recapitulated all four teachings: therefore this first ]>art of 
Nehan Gyo is called ""renewed preaching” or ‘"tsui sctsii” 
gJ:), But in the second part of Nehan Gyo he exclusively 
preached the perfect teaching, as he had done already in the 
Ilokke Kyo, breaking again all differences by the ]>rineiple of 
unity: therefore, this second part of Nehan Gyo is called 
""renewed destruction” or ""tsui min” 

Now all that may sound trashy to unsophisticated minds. 
But as a matter of fact this threefold classification of the whole of 
Buddhism according to periods, methods, and principles, indicates 
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in an admirable way the development and growth of religious 
and })iiilosophical ideas in Buddhism. All these strange terms, 
wliicli I find necessary to inflict upon my hearers, denote the 
different ways of looking at the Buddhist religion, and express 
the innermost content of Buddhist thought in its progressive 
development through a period of 1000 years since Sakyamiini 
deatli. This threefold classification by Chisha Daishi, far from 
being a phantastic chimera, really means a great and ingenious 
effort to bring older and system into a vast and seemingly con- 
tradictory mass of ideas, and to understand the history of Bud- 
dhist dogmas and theories as an evolution from primitive con- 
ceptions to higher and higher views. To do justice to Cliislia 
Daishi, we must consider his threefold system, especially liis 
t5w,-&f'fiv2f>-c?^-elassification, as a classification of the different 
attempts to solve the fundamental metaphysical ]n*oblem, which 
were made by Buddhism during its long history. 

''Zo kyo” or the Trij^itaka teaching attacks tliis problem 
analytically. It dissolves the Subject and the Object of this 
world of experience,-— or the Atman and the Dharmas, as they 
are called in Buddhist philosophy,— into their smallest parts, 
and proves that the Subject or the individual Ego is only a con- 
stant stream of momentary states of consciousness, wdiere one 
wave supersedes another wave, and that the Objects or Things 
are momentary combinations of elements, which incessantly unite 
and disintegrate again. There is no constant subject, no constant 
object from this analytical point of view, only a continual becom- 
ing and passing away, an endless repetition of birth and death, 
regulated by the law of cause and effect. We can only escape 
from it by renouncing our thirst for existence; that is the 
Nirvana of Zo Kyo, which is a mere negative conception, as it 
means deliverance from this flux of cause and effect. 

''Tsfx kyo/' understood as elementary Mahayana teaching, 
deals with the fundamental metaphysical xu’oblem synthetically. 
It does not dissolve the Atman and the Dharmas into their 
smallest parts, but considers them as a whole. The idea of non- 
existence or emptiness of the subject and of the object is here 
derived from the consideration that the categories of our think- 
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ing are themselves empty (Sk, Sanyafd, Jap. g:) and of a 

mere conventional nature as our whole thinking is moving in 
contrasts: every negation presupposes an affirmation and in 
every affirmation a negation is concealed. Our whole thinking, 
from this ‘Hsu kyo’’ point of view, is only a meaningless ])iay 
with concepts, a hunting for empty illusions. We have here a 
subjective conception of emptiness, while “zo kyo^' or Ilinayana 
teaching was a purely objective conception of emptiness. Being 
a subjective conception of emptiness, “tsu kyo” only denies oiir 
illusions, but does not deny reality itself. ll says: our sub- 
jective conceptions of the Ego and of the objective reality are 
illusions, but it does not say that the Ego and the objective 
reality themselves are illusions ; it does not deny that there is a 
subjective and objective reality independent of our illusions. 

‘J>tsu kyo^' (pronounced, bekkyo), or the teaching 
of speciality, places the idea of an absolute reality, ^vhich 
in 'Hsu kyo’^ emerges only on the boundary of our tliink- 
ing, in the foreground, and for the first time the universe is 
considered, from an absolute point of view, as a totality. The 
phenomena, which in ‘‘zo kyo” or Ilinayana teaching had a 
quite isolated existence and were not in any %vay considered as 
inherent in an independent absolute substance, now for the first 
time are considered as parts of a whole. These parts are related 
to each other, inasmuch as they are derived from one and the 
same origin : Tathata as cause with the help of avidya as con- 
dition creating the phenomena or parts. But still they are 
parts, and like children of one and the same mother, the ])heno- 
mena of the special teaching have all their own individuality. 

“En kyo'' or the teaching of perfect harmony, does away 
with this individuality of parts by identifying ail phenomena 
with themselves. The dualism of the parts and the whole now^ 
disappears, and with it disappears the indirect identity between 
the phenomena and the absolute, which is replaced by a direct 
identity : now in every particle of dust, in every single-moment’s 
thought, the whole universe is contained. 
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II. Pure Theory or Metaphystcs. 

The Three Tniths, 

We turn to tlie second part of Tendai pliilosophy, namely, 
to the theoretical part, and to a teaching, which has been called 
the very marrow of Tendai philosophy, namely to the doctrine of 
the three truths or ^‘San Dai” (HI®*)- These three truths 
express the three fundamental forms of existence of all dharmas, 
the term '^dhatma” meaning not only physical, but psychical 
things as well, in short anything existing in the material and 
moral world. 

Tlie three forms of existence of all dharmas are : 

1. Bmptiii ess, or /til ^ (Chinese. 7>‘hfn(7) ; 

2. Temporal existence, or ke (Chinese, kia) ; 

3. The Middle, or chii r-fi (Chinese, eliiing)} 

When I take all dharmas and make them entirely free from 
all my vSubjeetive views and passions by immersing them in the 
sea of unconditionality, then ' these entirely unconditioned 
dharmas are the truth of (^) or emptiness. This truth 

is also called the truth of breaking, as it breaks with all subjec- 
tive illusions. It is the negative form of existence of all dharmas 
and corresponds to what we are accustomed to call the state of 
transcendence or universality. 

This emptiness or unconditionality of dharmas of course 
does not mean “nothingness.” If it were nothingness, how 
could it bx*eak all illusions / Bm])tiness is indeed so far away 
from nothingness, that it iiostnlates the idea of tem})oraI ex- 
istence. “The ])articniar,” as Prof. Anezaki- has justly remark- 
ed, “derives its being from the universal nature of thiiigvS, while 

^ The terms ‘ ^lypotheticaip ^ false,’* and invented,” used bj 
Edidns as oquiviileuts for the term are misleading and to be re- 

jected. Instead of the term medial” or '‘^central” used l>y Edkins for 
the term we i)refer the term ^ ^middle.” (Cf, Edkins: Chinest’ 

Buddhism, p. 160, 172, 184), ‘ 

- Cf. Anezaki: Xiehirenf p, 150. Appendix IT: Tendai ’s I)uc*t lines 
of the Aliddle Path and Beaiity.” 
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the universal could not fully realise its true nature udthout 
manifesting itself in a particular.” 

This particular is not the phenomenal -world in ordinary 
meaning', hut a iihenomeual -vrorld, which is an antithesis of tli'e 
universal world or emptiness. Therefore, Chisha Daislii calls 
it by the name “/sTe” (fg) to distinguish it from the phenomenal 
existence in common meaning, -which is called “V” (%‘). This 
“Ke tai” or truth of temporal existence is also called truth of 
establishment, because it establishes all dharmas temporally. It 
is the positive form of existence of all dharmas and eorresj-)onds 
to what we are used to call the state of immanence or iiarticular- 
ity. 

This thesis of emptiness and antithesis of temporal existence 
find their synthesis in the truth of the middle or “Chu 
which harmonises universality and imrticularity, transcendence 
and immanence, the negative and positive in one absolute eutitv. 

It may be hel])ful for the understanding of this jiroblem, to 
use the metaphor of the magnet, which has a negative and a 
positive polarity and is itself a perfect harmonisation of both. 
Goethe at several times has expressed his world-view by this 
simile, and we may also use it here. Only I must ask you to 
keep in mind that it expresses neither the deepest view of Goethe 
himself nor the deepest Tendai truth. 

The Three Truths of the “Empty,” of the “Temporal Ex- 
istence” and of the “Middle” were first discovered by Emon, 
the first patriarch of the Tendai School, and the way he dis- 
covered them is described as follows: 

The Zen teacher, Emon, said: “I walk alone in the valley 
of the Yellow River and of the Wei River; there is no mail 
whom I call my teacher. If I get sutras, I shall make the 
Buddha my teacher; if I get sastras, then I shall make tlie 
Bodhisattviis my teachers.” After uttering these proud words, 
which show that Emon considered himself superior to all coni 
temporary learners and only looked for truth in the canonical 
texts of Buddhism, he entered a great Buddhist library. Here 
he first burned incense and scattered flowers. Then with his 
back to the books he drew one at haphazard from the vast collec- 
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tion. The work, which he thus bliiidly selected, was the famous 
"'^Jadhijamika Sfistra'\hj the great Indian patriarch, Nagarjuna 
— in Chinese, called '^Cliu Kwan Eon,^’ in English ''The Com- 
mentary on the Middle Meditation,^’ translated into German 
by Walleser. Emon opened it and the gatha which his eyes 
first met, ran thus: 

"The dharmas are born from cause and condition. 

"I (Nagarjuna) teach: they are identical with emptiness. 

"They are also called temporal existence, 

"And they also have the meaning of the middle way.” 

Emon understood the profound signifieanee of these lines 
and was in an ecstasy of joy. He transmitted his doctrine of 
"One ih ought mid three kinds of meditations^' (Jap. Isshin- 
San-Gwan ? w^^ich he found formulated in this gfitha, 

to Nangaku Eshi, and Eshi of the Soutliern Mountain trans- 
mitted it to Clii-kai of Tendai. In this way this gatha of twenty 
Chinese characters came to be acknowledged as the highest cri- 
terion and meta])hysical standard by the Tendai School. Keikei 
Tannen says: "This gatha of the Madhyamika Sastra contains 
the one inexpressible truth and its meaning universally 
stretches through all Sutras,” the word"siitras” meaning, of 
course, "Mahayana Sutras,” 

The Three Truths in the Light of the Four Prineiplesd 

To this gatha Chisha Daishi applied his own doctrine of 
})rinciples, deepening and systematising thereby the thought of 
Nagarjuna. The "Zo” principle had to be pul aside, as in 
"Zo k^m” or Hinayana Teaching only the first truth, namely 
emptiness (ku) is involved, and not the two other truths, -which 
the gatha also proclaims, namely temporary existence and the 
middle way (ke and chu). Of course, there is also a middle 
way in Hinayana. But this Hinayana middle wmy is only 
another name for emptiness — emptiness of the Atman and empti- 
ness of the Dharmas — and has no other philosophical meaning. 

^ Table II and III attached here give a schematic view of the 
intei-relatioii between the Four Principles and the Three Truths. 
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The 3 Truths or San-I)ai (. 
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We hear also of temporary existence in Ilinayana. This tem- 
porary existence, however, is not the manifestation of the Ab- 
solute, as the gatha of the Madhyamika Sastra understands it 
but IS of a purely phenomenal or relative character. 

^ Therefore, only tsii-, betsu- and en-kyo, the common the 
specjal, and the perfect principles were applicable to the gkha 
and by making use of them, Chisha Daishi obtained tliree dif- 
.erent interpretations of the three truths involved in the gatha 

in „7/^^"^^!j"’“/"t"rpi-etations are of supreme importance 
1 Pendai Philosophy, I shall briefly describe tliem. Let us 
hrst consider the gatha from the point of view of “Tsukvo” or 
the common teaching. The common teaching can be comsidered 

m two ways: as “mere emptine,ss” (faa and then it is 

on the same level as Hinayana teaching and has onlv relative 
meaning; or as “not mere emptiness” {fii-ian-hi and 

then It IS elementary Mahayana and has absolute meaning. 

lat concerns us here, is the common teaching of “not mere 
emptiness that means the teaching of emptiness, which leads 

of the middle. According to this view the first two lines of the 
pitha aelmowledge that the self-nature or essence of the dharmas 

born^^f elements, is empty, because they are 

born from cause and condition. The argument is- l/ the 

iZZZ >10* empty, they would exist by 

aays that these same dharmas which 
are non-existent through their real nature, show temporarily the 
form of existence, or to express it a litti; differenSTe tit 
wture of all dharmas is not phenomenal existence (m, ) itself 

but only appears temporally(kefi) intheform (ao ffi) of pheno-’ 

tm” t ao “temporary 

n (Ae-ao of the dharmas, the true nature which is 

empty, assuming the outside show of existence, which’ however 
is only temporal and not absolute reality 

tte IttTi li.? ">« »>» 

meaning of the middle way. Of course! If they are real 
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emptiness as well as temporary exist emee {he~%i 

, but at one and tlie same moment neitlier the one nor tlie 
other, tlien tiiere iniist be something’ inexpressible beyond them, 
which harmonises emptiness and temporary existence. As we 
can easily see, from this point of view of ‘‘Tsu-kyo” or common 
teaching, emptineess is not 'the one and all’ of Buddhist teaching, 
like in "Zo-kyo’' or Hinayana teaching. Besides emptiness the 
temporal existence and the middle are acknowledged by the 
common teaching, — but only indireetly. 8o we may say*. In the 
common teaching the idea of emptiness is the main, issne and 
centre, the ideas of temporary existence and of the middle are 
only side-issues and on the periphery,; — or: the emptiness is the 
substance, temporary existence and the middle are only shadows 
of this substance. 


We consider now the gntha from the iioiut of view of 'vBetsu 
kyo’^ or tlie special teaching. 

In "Betsii kyo,’’ the temporary and the middle are not only 
side-issues and existing merely on tlic })erip]}ery, as it was the 
case in "Tsfi kyo” or common teaching, but all three have in- 



dependent existence ; they are arranged horizontally in S])ace and 
perpendicularly in time, i.e., they exist side by side, and the 
practitioner must first go through the truth, of emptiness, then 
climb up to the truth of temporary existence, and finally he will 
reach the truth of the middle. 

Ill this teaching of speciality, the empty and tlie tempoi’ary 
existence form a couple and are differentiated : — they belong to 
the realm of matter {ji |^) ; the middle, however, does no more 
know such dualism, being the one absolute and equal truth; — 
namely the absolute reason {ri ®). W.l]en we consider the 
3 0,000 phenomena from the ])oint of view of em])tiness and tem- 
porary existence {ku and ke), tliey are eternally differentiated; 
but when we make them go back to their fundamental origin, 
namely to the truth of the middle (chii), they are absolutely 
equal to each other. 

Tliis teaching first introduces into the realm of Buddhist 
metaphysics the positive conception of absolute troth, called by 
different names, "true likeness^’ (Ja})anese, shin-nyo in 
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Sanskrit, ^‘tatliata), “real form,” “Dharma-bocly, 
nature,” “ Store-liouse of the Tathagata,” or “ Vairoshana, ” all 
these terms being identical with the term “chu,” the middle. 

This middle appeared in the former teaching- of “Tsu kyo” 
only like a tliief in the night, it did not dai*e to show itself 
openly, and emptiness could come in contact with it only fur- 
tively and in the dark. Now in the teaching of “Betsu kyo” 
the full charm of the middle can be exercised on the empty in 
full daylight as both are publicly acknowledged and honoured 
members of the Mahayana tribe. Emiitiness can now abandon 
itself to the middle without shame, like a bride to the bride- 
groom. I 

Consequently, the finst two lines of the gatha of the Mad- 
hyamika Sastra which speak of the emptiness of the dharmas, 
assume now a very different signification, compared with the 
former interpretation. The dharmas, after they have entered 
into emptiness, gain the help of “mu-myo” or “non- 

biightness, in Sanskrit, avidya, in English, ignorance — and by 
ignorance, which is the condition, they assume temporary ex- 
mtence. At kst, they enter into the middle way, by identifying 
Ignorance with absolute truth, “mu-mvo” with “shin-nvo ” 

“avidya” with “tathata.” " ’ 

We come to the last interpretation of the gathii, a.s we find 
it m ‘En kyo” or the perfect teaching, which, as vou will 
remember, is identical with the Tendai teaching proper.*' 

According to this teaching, the three truths of the emptv 
Bie temporary existence, and the middle are no more arraimed 
in honzontal and perpendicular order, as was the ease in “Betsu 
1^-0. but they are perfectly amalgamated and melted together • 
the empty being directly identical with the temporary existence 
01 the middle, and the temporary existence being directly iden- 
tical with the empty and the middle. 

The emptiness of the dharmas, according to this teachiiu' 
means that all the innumerable dharmas are without anv differen- 
tiation and perfectly amalgamated with each other in the ab- 
solute truth of true likeness {sJim-nyo). This true likeness 
never increases nor decreases, it is not born, nor does it die, but 
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nevertheless is constantly changing its forms. It is similar to a 
great ocean, viiose water is of a constant quantity and stability, 
but wliose waves are for ever changing, rising, and disappearing. 
The waves of the ocean are the nature of the water itself; 
similarly the changing forms of the. dhaianas are the nature 
of Shin-nyo itself, and not cansed by tlie help of some otlier 
extraneous factor, namely, by Mn-niyo: Alu-myo is directly 
identical with t>hin-nyo. As the absolute perfection comprises 
these tAvo truths of emptiness and temporary existence, it is also 
the middle truth. 

The '‘Ell kyo’' view of the three truths, to the superficial 
observer, comes A’ery near to the "Betsu view of the 

three truths, and yet there is a great difference between tiiem, 
as great as between heaven and earth. Ihie special teaching only 
aeknoAvledges the dharmas as empty, after they have been 
absorbed by tlie absolute truth. The perfect teaching con- 
siders that all dharmas are in the absolute truth from the 
beginning and are therefore empty from the very first, funda- 
mentally and originally. 

"Emptiness/' according to the special teaching, has an 
a po-sferiori meaning; according to the i>ei*feet teaching, it has 
an a priori meaning. The same may be said of the "temporary 
existence." Tlie special teaching con.siders that the dharmas, 
after having entered tlie truth of emptiness, ])ass over to the 
temporary trotli, and finally enter the middle truth, these 
being three distinct stages. The perfect teaching considers 
the "enphy," the "temporary," and the "middle" as perfectly 
identical Avith each other. 

The special teaching teaches, that "the tliree thousand 
dharmas, Avliich exist by their nature from the A^ery beginning" 
{hon rai slio (ju no son and "the three 

thousand dharmas, AvIiich are created things " (Jf zo 7io san zen, 
Zri'T") different from each other; the perfect teaching 
acknowledges the identity of both. That is to say: The special 
teaching considers the a priori (iffeo an posterwri 

(ji zo as distinct and different; the perfect teaching 

considers them as one and the same, the a po,Hferiori 
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being only another manifestation of the a priori Thei-efore, 
the perfect teaching never calls the a posteriori “temporary 
production,” but emphatically says that the absolute world or 
the realm of original existence and the world of phenomena or 
the I’ealm of causes and conditions are the same, or that our 
present world is Buddha’s world. 

To sum up : In the special teaching the phenomenal world 
is indirectly identical with the noumenal world, but there is no 
direct identity; although the phenomena are in the last instance 
a manifestation of the absolute, still the phenomenal world is 
actually dilferentiated and limited, wliile the noumenal world 
is undifferentiated and limitless. In the perfect teaching, on 
the contrary, there is no indirect, but direct identity between 
the noumenal woxdd and the phenomenal world: the middle of 
the perfect teaching including both the enphy and tlie tenpioral 
and being involved in the empty and in the tempoiyil. In the 
same way, tlie three thousand (i.e., all) dharmas exist, according 
to the perfect teaching, not only in the temporal, but also in 
the empty and in the middle. 

Moreover this perfect amalgamation of the three tiaiths 
of the “empty,” “the temporal” and “the middle” is, as 
Chisha Daishi tells us, not a clever construction of his own 
feitile brain, but has objective existence and did not wait for 
any human being to come into being. It existed before philo- 
sophers discovered it and meditated on it. 

^ As you can easily see now, the world view of Goethe, 
which I mentioned before and which is exju'essed by the simile 
of the magnet, might be called “Betsu” teaching, because in this 
view of the world the dualism of two extremes still subsists and 
is only indirectly neutralised by reducing the two e.xtremes to 
one unifying original entity. 

But Goethe did not stubbornly adhere to this world-view. 

In his pantheistic poems he clearly proceeds a step further and 
expresses himself in a way, which we may characterise as “En” 
view and which evidently is the highest view of Goethe. Accord- 
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the ])ositive, but even clii*eetly identical with tiie amalgamation 
of tlie positive and of tlie That means in Tendai 

terms,: ■■■■■ 

1. The empty is directly identical with temporal existence 
and the niiddle. 

2. The temporal existence is directly identical with the 
empty and the middle. 

3. The middle is directly identical with the empty and 
temporal existence, the ultimate truth being the amal- 
gamation of these three threefold identities expressed by 
the formula of mju san dai’’ ([lliSHfi®) or ‘^the 
perfectly amalgamated three truths.” — (1=3, 3=1). 

The Idcniit}! of the Human Mind and of the l^niverse. 

It will probably be presumed by you that the '‘Chu 
Ron ' ■ or ^ ‘ Madhyamika Sastra ’ ^ (Nanjio 1179) , from which 
Emon selected his gatha, is the main canonical commentary of 
the Tendai school. But as a matter of fact, the Sastra on which 
the Tendai philosophy is mainly based, is not Nagarjiina’s ^^Ghii 
Ron,” but the *^Dai Chi Do Ron” or ‘^^laha-Prajiia-Paramita 
Sastra” (Nanjio 1169), also attributed to Nagarjuna. The 
*‘Chu Ron” is one of the three, in fact the most important of 
the three commentaries, on wliich the San Ron- or Madhyamika 
School is founded, and gives on the whole a negative formulation 
of the highest metaphysical reality. The ‘‘Dai Chi Do Ron” or 
‘‘ilaha-Prajiiri-Paramita Sastra,” on the contrary, gives a posi- 
tive formulation of the ultimate reality and was, therefore, 
selected by the Tendai school as its main canonical commentary. 

This preference given to the “Dai Chi Do Ron” by Tendai, is 
easy to understand, when we consider that the Tendai ])hilosophy 
is an offslioot of the Madhyamika philosophy: the negative 
foundations of this Indian school having become inverted by the 
Chinese Tendai school and adopting a positive meaning. The 
middle way taught by the Madhyamika school was absolute 
emptiness; in Tendai philosophy the middle way is identical 
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Wirt) the tliree thousand dharmas,;i.e., the whole univcme, which 
(.xists in our thought of only one moment : 

“lehi-nen San-zen (— ‘ 

San-zen Ichi-nen 

“One thought is the three thousand, 

The three thousand are one thought ” 
is a fundamental pi-ineiple of the Tendai teaeliing, expressing 
the identity of the subject and of the object, or the truth that 
the human mind and the universe are both one and the same 
absolute reality. 

The number, 3000, mentioned above, needs an explanation. 

A fundamental doctrine of Tendai ]>hilosophy, based on 
some statement by the Ilokke Kyo in Kumarajiva’s translation 
says that every dharma possesses Ten Attrihutce— the so-called 
“Ju Nyo Ze” literally “ten-like-this”)— namely ; 

1. So (111) ==form, i.e., outer appearance; 

2. Sho ('^)=nature, i.e* inner essence; 

3. Tai (^j=body, i.e., substance, namely, physical body 

and mind, which are sujiporting the other nyoze ’s ; 

4. Riki ( ^ ) =power, i.e., in latent and dynamical meaning ; 

5. Sa (ft?)==aetion, i.e., application of riki or power; 

C. In (m)==cause, i.e., direct or main cause; 

(;^)=eondition, i.e., indirect or assisting cause; 

8. Kva (;^) effect, i.e., effect of the direct cause, namelv 

of in; - 

9. Ho (#)=reward, i.e., effect of both in and kwa; 

10. Hon-matsu-ku-kyo-to beginning” (i.e., 

so ^torm) and end” (i.e., “ho”==reward) ai’e 
- . iH 0 eacn otner, i,e., this Nyo-ze No. 10 repre- 
. ^ ^larmonimg principle, by which the other 

‘^1 " " amalgamated 


N 
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The first nine “Nyo-ze” are ji (0=matter) while ‘‘Xyo-ze” 
No. 10 is ri (Ji=absolute reason), by which the other nine are 
Jiarmonised and in which they find their true being and final 
reconciliation. Therefore, the nine material attributes are no 
other than the “reason of equality” (byo-do-no-ri 
itself. That means to say: In the last instance, the ten “Nyo- 
ze ’ ’ are equal to each other and every one of the ten ‘ ‘ Nyo-ze ’ ’ 
involves the nine others without exception. 

The “Ju Nyo-ze” System amalgamates bewilderment {mf.-i 
and understanding (<70 'jg.) ; it manifests the principle that 
“matter and reason are not different” and that “the temjioral 
and the real are one and the same.” By this teaching of the 
‘‘Ju Nyo-ze,” the “Eight Teachings” of Tendai — {Hakkuo) be- 
come tran.sfoi-med into the “One Vehicle” — (Icki jo). 

In the “reason of equality” (or “Nyo-ze” No. 10) the three 
truths of “Kfi,” “Ke,” “Chu,” of the empty, the temporal, 
and the middle are involved, as these three truths themselves are 

A ' 

file absolute I’eason (r/), whieli is also eomnioiily called '‘real 
.form/’ ISd From the point of view of “empti- 

ness” the “Ju Xyo-ze” are “true notiiingiiess” (shin Jal ^ 
g) ; from the point of view of “temporal existence” the “Jxl 
Nyo-ze” are ‘Svonderfui existence” {myo ke y from the 

])oint of view of the “middle,” the “Jh Nyo-ze” are “the 
dharma-world of tlie middle way” {eJiR do hd kai 

However, as the three truths of “Ku,” “Kc” and “Chu” 
are identical witli each other and exist ]>erfeetly in each other — 
not ])erpendieularly, and not liorizontally, not before and not 
after, but completely amalgamated — therefore, everyone of the 
ten “Nyo-ze” possesses these three truths harmonised perfectly 
and without exception. 

Buddha preached the ten “Nyo-ze,” in order to explain 
that all dhannas are real form {Sha-hd jifsK-sd 
namely, Absolute Reality, or “True Likeness” (Shin-Nyo 
itself, which idea is also exemplified in the Tendai philosophy by 
the. identification of the ten “Nyo-ze” with the ten “Shin-Nyo,” 
i*e., the ten eharaeteristies of Tatliata. 

This teaching of the “Jtl Nyo-ze” is so fundamental, that 
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ae sentence of' the Upaya Chapter of the Hokke Sutra, in which 

it appears, has been called the “Abbreviated Hokke Sutra,” 

the meaning of the full Hokke Sutra being condensed in this 
sentence, according to the Tendai view. But, on the other side, 
this teaching is so profound that the Hokke Sutra says ; ‘ ‘ Only 
Buddha and Buddhas can go to the botttom of the real form 
of all dharmas, that is of the so-called “Nyo-ze So,” “Nvo-ze 
Sho, etc.” 

With the teacliing of the ten Nyo-ze there is intimately con- 
nected in the Tendai philosophy the teaching of the Ten Workh 
or “Jikkai” which ChLsha Daishi borrowed from the 

Kegon Sutra. 

According to this doctrine, there are not only six ways of 
existence, as the Hinayana Buddhism taught, but ten ways of 
existence, by adding four more to the original six: 

^ 1 Jigoku, or Hell; 2. Gaki, or Hungry Ghosts; 3. Chiku 
Sho, or Animal Life; 4. Asuras, or Fighting Demons; 5. Nin, or 
Human Beings; 6. Ten, or Heavenly Gods; 7. Shomon,’ or 
Sravakas; 8. Bnkaku, or Pratyeka-Buddhas ; 9. Bosatsu. or 
Bodhisattvas ; 10. Butsu, or Buddhas. 

As the tenth “Nyo-ze” comprises all other nine “ Nyo-ze ’s ” 
and as in every one “Nyo-ze” the other nine are involved, so 
the tenth world comprises all the other nine worlds and in every 
world the other nine are involved. According to the super- 
ficial view, the first nine worlds are temporal {gon and the 
tenth world is real {^itsu : but when we consider their true 
essence, then the ten worlds are not different from each other, 
but originally equal, as all ten worlds possess the “temporal” 
and the “real” in an incomprehensible way. So, Hell is not 
different from the Buddha-world, both being identical from the 
point of view of the middle way. 

Thus, the same view of the identity of contrasts, wdiich we 
found already applied to the ten “Nyo-ze,” we find also applied 
to the ten Worlds. 

Now, everyone of the ten worlds involves the ten “Nyo-ze ” 
As every dharma-world involves the nine other dharma-worlds 
we get 10 Xio dharma-worlds or 100 dharma-worlds possessing 
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each the ten ''Nyo ze/' which brings the number of ''Nyo-ze^s'' 
up to 1000. Moreover, every world {kai, Sanskrit, dhaiu) com- 
prises three separate realms (seken flj: Sanskrit, loka) : 

namely, the Five Bundles (goun 2l1|, Sanskrit the five 
skandhas), All Living Beings (sliujof^^), and Country and 
Earth (Jwkudo gd:)? again comprise the ten ''Nyo-ze.” 
We have therefore to multiply the 1000 ''Nyo-ze’' by three get- 
ting 3000 ^tNyo-ze,^’ or 3000 dharmas, the precise formula being: 
10 Nyo-zeXlO KaiXlO KaiXB Seken=3000 dharmas. These 3000 
dharmas exivSt, as already stated, in ‘*^0116 mind,” ie.., in every 
thought, feeling, and volition of even one moment’s duration: 

''One thought is the three thousand; 

Tlie three thousand are one thought I” 

Other Identifies, 

The doctrine described above lays down a twofold identity. 
Another threefold indentity is established by a famous formula- 
tion of the Tendai school, which says that Buddha, the mind^ 
and all living beings^ are one and the same absolute reality. 
When the absolute reality is the knowing and distinguishing 
force in myself, it is called the "mind”; when revealed 
in the external animate world, it is called "all living beings”; 
when it is revealed in the work of enlightenment and 


1 Not ^^Buddlin, the universal mind, and all things/^ as Armstrong 
says, who characterizes Tendai teaching as Absolute Idealisniy^ while it is 
(roughly characterized) Absolute Kealism. ^^The miiuiP’ according to the 
orthodox Tendai school, as represented by Shimei Baishi, means here not at 
all the ^LuiiversaF’ mind, 1,mt on the contrary the ^HndxviduaP’ human 
mind with all its shortcomings. The third of the Triad is ^^all other living 
beings/^ (Japanese, sJiu Jd; Sanskrit, sattva), and not ^Lill things,^^ — all 
things, (i.e. ^^the many kinds of five aggregates/^ or the universe) being 
the objects, which, according to this particular doctrine, are created by Bud- 
dha, the individual mind, and all living beings. As the object, ho'wever, 
involves tlie subj<M:^t, the *H*reators^* can at the same time be considered as 
created/^ anyone of the Triad creating the two others, or being created 
by the two others. (Cf. B. C, Armstrong, ^*The Boctrine of the Tendai 
Sect/^ in The Eastern Buddlmt /Yol III, No. 1, April-June, 1924 pp, 
4 $- 44 ). 
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considered as effect, it is called “Buddha” ;—sueli revelation 
heing of course no revelation in a literary meaning, i.e., some- 
thing which exists only a posteriori, as the One Absolute Reality, 
according to our former statements, involves the identity of the 
a posteriori and the a priori. 

It is only another formulation of the same truth of identity, 
when Tendai proclaims the sameness of “ri” (Jg) and “ii” 
(^) —i.e. of reason and matter,— by “ri” meaning the absolute 
reason, and by “ji” the physical as weU as the psychical 
dharmas, or human mind as well as matter. This formulation 
amounts to a proclamation of the identity of the noumenon and 
the phenomena, of the eternal and of the temporal, of Nirvana 
and Samsara. 

All these identities are involved in the identity of the 
“empty,” of the “temporal being,” and of the “middle,” and 
find their highest religious formulation in the identity of the 
Dhannakuita, the SamihogaMya and the NirmanaMya, or of 
the three Buddha-bodies, namely, the spiritual body, the com- 
pensation body, and the transformation body. 

It would be very interesting to point out here striking 
similarities between the Tendai teaching and the Indian philos- 
ophy and Taoist teaching on the one side, and with the Chris- 
tian metaphysics and the German transcendental philosophy on 
the other side. But our time does not allow us such excursions, 
as it does not allow me to deal any further with the purely 
theoretical part of Tendai teaching, which in my work on Tendai 
philosophy, comprises not less than twenty-four chapters. 

III. The Peaotical Teaching. 

It will be indispensable, however, to say at least a few words 
on the third part of Tendai philosophy, on the practical 
teaching, which corresponds to what modem philosophers, like 
the already-mentioned Professor Messer, call “irrationalistic 
philosophy,” or “philosophy of sentiment, intuition, and 
h<ition.’N ‘ I 

At the outset, let me feorreet here two misconceptions. It 
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lias been stated repeatedly, for instance, by Sir Cbarles Eliot in 
Iris book that ''Clii-kai followed 

originally Bodliidliarma’s teaclxing/^ before evolving bis own 
iiieditative systeind' : 

Of Naiigaku Eslii, it is said by Edkiiis (Chinese Buddhism 
]). 170) : 'Ole was a monk of one of the sects that followed the 
teaching of Bodliidharma.’’ 

But in the biography of Chislia Daishi and in the works 
ltd't by his teaelier, Nangakii Eshi, we do not find anything wliieli 
would justify the views that these two patriarchs of the Tendai 
sehooh commonly called "Zen ji’’ or "Zen Teachers/’ were at 
any time of their lives under the spell of Bharma Daishi ’s Zen 
teacliing. Df the meditative system of Chislia Daishi, and here 
i. come to ihe second misconception which I want to correct, the 
excellent Buddhist scholar, Beal, has given an outline in his 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures. But imfortimately he selected 
for translation the "‘Small Meditation” or the “'Sho Shi Kwan 
1 /h ikffiD Chislia Daishi, also called "Do Mo Shi Kwan 
Jhfii) ” “Meditation for Childhood, ” in two fasc. Nanjio 1540 
which, as the name indicates, was considered by the author him- 
self as a mere A B C book for beginners. The "Great Medita- 
tioiC’ or ”Maka Shi Kwan (iSIf JhlS) ’’ by Chislia Daishi, which 
with Keikei’s commentary, comprises forty volumes and really 
contains tlie ]>raetieal Tendai philosophy, was not even mentioned 
by Beal, so that tlie reader gains the entirely erroneous impres- 
sion that tlie "Small Meditation” is the last word that Ghisha 
Daishi Jiad to say on Meditation. 

In Dlianna Daisha’s Zen School, meditation is the one and 
only thing. In Chislia Daishi ’s Tendai School meditation or, 
as it is called here, "Shi Kwan i.e. "fixedness of mind 

and observation’^® in Sanskrit, Samatha (»scalm) and Vipas- 

^ Eliot, Vol. Ill, p, 310 says: *^Ohi*kai followed originally Bodhi- 
dharnia^s tciudiing, l>iit iiltinmtdy rejected tiie view, that contemplation is 
all sxiflicienty^ 

“ The three translations oJEfered by Edkins for the term ‘^Shi Kwan^*' 
(Ghineee, ehi-hwau) namely: '^^Befcetioa carried to its limiting point/ ^ or 
limited or perfected observation,” or simply ” Perfected observation,” 
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yaiia (=iusight)® is also indispensable, but not more and not less 
til an pliilosopliy proper. While in the Zen School meditation 
is only a discipline, in the Tendai School meditation is associated 
with philosophy. While Zen Buddhism acknowledges intuition 
only, Tendai Buddhism acknowledges both intellect and intuition 
considering them as the two wheels of the Tehiele, which carries 
us to enlightenment. 

It goes without saying that Tendai meditation, making full 
allowance for philosophy, i.e,, for religious ecclesiastical philos- 
ophy, is of a much more intellectual character than Zen medita- 
tion and must make a much stronger appeal to intellectual 
people. The philosophical conceptions of the “empty,” the 
“temporal existence,” and the “middle,” which are the central 
ideas of Tendai theory are also the main objects of Tendai 
meditation. And these three meditations are all hiA’-olved 
simultaneously in the mind of one moment: “Isshin Sangwan 
— “One Mind Three Meditations ” — ^being the 
fundamental formula of the practical Tendai teaching. 

What this meditation in “Bn” [B] teaching means, we can 
best understand when we compare it with the meditation in 
“Betsu” teaching. 

According to “Betsu” teaching: When the practitioner 
fully understands the truth of emptiness, he annihilates 
the ordinary bewilderments of feeling and thinking; when 
he fully understands the truth of temporal existence, then he 
annihilates the innumerable “sand and dust” bewilderments; 
when he fully understands the truth of the middle way, then he 
annihilates the delicate bewilderments of ignorance (avidyd). 
The whole path of saintship is traversed according to a definite 
order, consisting of fifty-two definite steps: before the praeti- 

are aU not to the point. (C£. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism, p. 172, 179 181.) 
Beal translated the term Kwan^’ by Knowledge and meditation’’ 

which is also incorrect. (Cf. Beal’s A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from 
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t loner lias gained the wisdom of emptiness, he cannot gain 
the wisdom of temporal existence, and before he has gained the 
wisdom of temporal existence, he cannot gain the wisdom of the 
middle way. 

Ill the ''En’' teaching, on the contrary, enlightenment is 
suddenly and completely gained wdthont any definite order. 

The mind, by which and on which we meditate, is our 
normal, everyday mind, which has only to be purified, in order 
to become identified with the highest truth. This normal, human 
mind possesses, according to the Tendai view, three possibilities 
of gaining knowledge: namely, by hearing or reading, by intel- 
lectual operation, and by intuition. From these three sources of 
knowledge all worldly wisdom as well as all Buddhist knowledge, 
is derived : even in the highest Buddhist teaching, namely the 
'‘En’’ or perfect teaching, we still find hearing wisdom and 
thinking wisdom associated with intuitive wisdom. This last 
way of Erkennfnis may, from a relative or conventional point 
of view, be considered as the highest one ; from an absolute point 
of view, it is of the same order as the two former ones ; in fact, 
all three are fundamentally one. 

Like the ])ure theory or metaphysics and like the synthesis 
of the whole Buddhist teaching, so is the practical teaching of 
Tendai based on sutras and sastras, as can be seen from a state- 
ment by Keikei Tan nen, who says in his ^‘^Shi Kwan Gi Rei’’ (jk 
''The Meaning and Buie of the Great Meditation’'): 

^‘Tlie three meditations (S'an Gwan) exist originally on the 
foundation of '‘Yo-Ba-Ku’’ (Sutra) ^ Moreover the mean- 

ing [of ‘^San Gwan”], which is adopted |by the Tendai school] 
considers the ‘Miokke” [Sutra] as its bones, the '^Chi Ron” 
[Dai-Chi-l>o-Bon]as its compass, the ‘‘Dai Kyo” [Dai-Nehan 
Kyo] as helper, the “Dai Bon” [Dai-Bon-Hannya Kyo] as rule 
of meditation : all sutras help to bring them [the three medita- 
tions] to perfection.” 

However, we must keep in mind, what we have already said 
at the beginning of our very rudimentary outline of Tendai 


^ Bosistsu Yo Bal<n Hon Go Kyo, Nanjio 1541, 2 fas. 
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pliilosophv: AVliat Chislia Daislii tooK irom me hiui-hn aiiu 
sastras were only bricks with which he constructed liis philoso- 
phical building, according to his own plan. — using the building 
materials ad libitum, never making himself the slave of tlieni. 
but always mastering them as a supreme genius. 

Time forbids to say any more on the i)raetieal Tendai teach- 
ing. As in my outline of the theoretical part I had to omit al! 
special problems, so I must leave aside here all technical details, 
which really form the practical Tendai teaching. 

My only purpose to-day was to make my audience ac(iiiainte(: 
with a few* fundamental ideas of Tendai teaching. Hut ever 
this information is so scanty, that at the end of my lecture 1 
have the feeling of having given you nothing. 


In Conchmon. 

Let me conclude by a short and very famous passage from 
Chisha Daishi’s “Great Meditation,” which still to-day is used 
as a daily prayer by all Tendai priests, and is commonly called 
the “En-Don Chapter” of the “Maka-Shikwan.” 

It may help you to form an opinion on the woi’th or worth- 
lessness of Tendai teaching. It reads : 

“To practise the perfect and sudden meditation {en-don 
shi-hwan) means, to meditate from the first moment on the True 
Reality [i.e., on the Absolute]. Any object meditated on is the 
middle way [i.e., absolute truth] itself, and there is nothing but 
truth. Tranquillise your subjective condition, until it becomes 
harmonised with the absolute universe! Identify your subjec- 
tive wisdom with the absolute universe I Then any single colour 
or odour wiU be nothing other than the middle way. The ego. 
the Buddhas, and all animate beings are also the same fi.e., the 
middle way or the meditation on the middle way]. The five 
Skandhas [i.e., the five aggregates forming every human being : 
body, sentiments, perception, Sanskara and consciousness] and 
the twelve Ayatanas [i.e., the sis senses and six objects of the 
senses] are aU Tathata [i.e., Suehness or the Absolute]. Conse- 
otibntilyi, tjhece be relieved of! Ignorance and 
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passions are enlightenment itself. Consequently, there is no 
need to eut off the origin of suffering [i.e., the passions] . The 
extreme ideas [i.e., of emptiness and temporary existence] or the 
wrong ideas [ i.e., the heresies] are the middle or the right 
meditation; there is no way to practice. Birth and death are 
Nirvana. Consequently, there is no annihilation of passions, in 
order to become enlightened. There is no pain and no passion: 
therefore, nothing is woxddly. There is no way and no annihila- 
tion of passions : therefore, there is nothing superworldly. There 
is only the One True Beality, there is nothing besides True 
Keality. The absolute calm of the Dharma Nature [i.e. the 
absolute Eeality] is called fixedness of mind [Japanese, sM, 
Sixiiskvit, SaniatJia) : the quiet but eternal wisdom [of the 
Dharma-Nature] is called intuition [Japanese, kwan, Sanskrit, 
VipaSyana], We may speak of beginning and end [in the prac- 
tice of meditation]; but [really] there is no such difference. 
That is called ^‘En-Don Shi Kwan’’ [the perfect and sudden 
meditation].” 

There is a saying: ‘‘To a Tendai-man anything is wonder- 
ful.” How could it be otherwise as for a Tendai-man anything 
is the Absolute Eeality itself! It is also said. “The whole 
Tendai teaching can be summarised by this one little word, 
“wondeifful.” The term, “wonderful” (Japanese, myo #): 
implies the meaning “inexpressible.” I may, therefore, be ex- 
cused, if I could not express what I had hoped to expi'ess. 


Bruno Petzoud 


THE VIMALAKIRTI SUTRA 

{Translated Itj Hokei Idujmi) 

CHAPTER XI 
The Life op a Bodhisattva 

At tliat time the Buddha was preaehiiig tlie law iu the grove 
of Amrapali. Then suddenly the earth was seen broad and 
magnifieent and tlie whole assembU became limited witli golden 
colour. Ananda asked the Buddha, 'A) Blessed One, for wliat 
reason is such an auspicious omen that this earth is seen broad 
and magnificent, and why has the Ayhole assembly become tinted 
with golden colour T' The Buddha spoke to Ananda and sai<I: 
''It is for this reason that Vimalaldrti and Mahjusrl, revered and 
surrounded by the wiiole assembly, intend to come here, by first 
pi-oducing this auspicious owen.'^ 

Then Vimalaldrti spoke to Manjusri: '‘Let us go and see 
the Blessed One and revere and honour him together with those 
Bodhisattvas.'’ Manjusri said; "Well said! let us go; now^ it is 
the due time/^ Then Vimalakirti through his supernatural 
power, holding in the palm of his right hand the 'whole assembly 
together with the lion-thrones, went to the place \vhere the Bud- 
dha was ; having arrived there, he got down on the earth ; he 
saluted him touching his feet with bowed head; and walking 
round him seven times keeping him to his right side, stretching 
his folded hands towards him with intent mind, he stood on one 
side ; then all those Bodhisattvas leaving their seats greeted the 
Buddhas, each touching his feet with bowed head and walking 
round him seven times and stood on one side ; and all the great 
disciples, Sakra, Brahman, and the four guardian gods also, 
leaving their seats, saluted the Buddha touching his feet 'with 
bowed heads and stood on one side. 

Then the Blessed One duly returned his saint ion to those 
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BoclliisattA’-as and eomiiianded^^t^^^ resume their seats. The 
whole [assembly] obeying Ms command resumed the seats. 
Then the Buddha spoke to Saripiitra: ''Hast thou seen that 
which was wrought by the niighty supernatural power of those 
Bodhisattvas and those excellent menB^ [He replied] : "Yes, 
I have seen. ’ ’ ' ' What dost thou think of it V ’ ' ‘ 0 Blessed One, 

I see it; but it is ineonceivable to me and beyond my mind and 
beyond my powder of measurement.” 

Then Ananda asked the Buddha: "0 Blessed One, the 
perfume which we now inhale has ne\^er been iniialed before; 
what perfume may it bef ” The Buddha si^oke to Ananda and 
said: "This [j^erfume] issues from the pores of the skin of 
those Bodhisattvas.” Then Sariputra spoke to Ananda and 
said: "Even from the pores of our skin this perfume is 
issuing.” Ananda asked: " Whence comes this perfume 
[He] said : " Yimalaklrti, the wealthy householder, had received 

the portion of food from the Buddha of Sarvagandhasugandha 
and those who ])artook of the food in his house produce such a 
perfume from every pore of [the skins of their bodies].” 

Ananda asked Vimalakirti: "How long does this perfume 
last?” Vimalakirti replied: "It will last until the food is ex- 
hausted. ” " When is this food exhausted ? ” " Seven days will 
pass before the energy of this food will be exhausted; again 
Ananda, if a Sravaka who has not yet entered into the ranks 
of steadfastness partake of this food, he can attain to the i*anks 
of steadfastness before it is exhausted; if [a Sravaka who] has 
entered into the ranks of steadfastness partake of this food, he 
can obtain liberation of mind before it is exhausted; if one wiio 
has not yet cherished the thought towards the Mahay ana partake 
of this food he can cherish the thought before it is exhausted; 
if one who has cherished the thought [towards the Mahayana] 
partake of this food, he can attain to the acquiescence in the 
eternal law before it is exhausted; if one who has attained to the 
acquiescence partake of this food, he can attain to the state in 
which he is bound by one birth only before it is exhausted; 
just as a medicine called 'the excellent flavour’ which has 
such a peculiarity that one who has taken it can exterminate all 
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poison of passions before it is exhausted, even so tliis food exter- 
minates all poison of passions before it is exhausted.” 

xlnanda spoke to the Buddha and said: ''0 Blessed One, 
I have never heard that the food of perfume performs such 
religious work.” The Buddha said: ‘^Indeed it is so, indeed 
it is so! O Ananda there is a Buddha country which performs 
religious work by means of the light of Buddha ; there is another 
which performs religious work by means of the Bodhisattvas 
who are therein ; there is another which performs religious work 
by means of the beings whom the Buddha teaches; tliere is 
another which performs religious work by means of a Bodiii 
tree; there is another which performs religious work by means 
of clothes and beds; there is another wdiieh performs religious 
work by means of food ; there is another which performs religious 
work by means of gardens, forests and terraces ; there is another 
which performs religious work by means of the thirty-two signs 
of perfection and the eighty minor marks of excellence; there 
is another which performs religious work by the body of Bud- 
dha; there is another which performs religious work by means 
of the sky ; by these means all beings are x>t^rsuaded to the prac- 
tice of discipline; there is another which performs religious work 
by means of parables, such as dreams, phantoms, shadows, echoes, 
reflections in a mirror, moon in w'ater; there is another which 
performs religious vrork by means of sounds, words or letters; 
there is another pure land of Buddha which performs religious 
work by means of silence, wordlessness and uncreatedness. TIius 
0 Ananda, conduct, movement and ail that which has been done 
by all the Buddhas are nothing but religious works ; 0 Ananda 
there are the four evils, the eighty-four thousand ways of passion 
which all beings suffer from; yet Buddhas perform religious 
works even with these. This is said to enter the doctrine of all 
the Buddhas. 

''A Bodhisattva who has entered this doctrine seeing all 
the pure and excellent lands of the Buddhas neither at- 
taches himself to it nor covets nor is arrogant and seeing all 
the impure lands of the Buddhas he neither grieves nor cares for 
nor avoids them. He raises the pure mind towards all the 
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Buddhas rejoicing in and revering them as those whom he has 
never seen before. All Buddha-Tathagatas are equal in virtues, 
but only in order to teach all beings they manifest the Buddha- 
lands in different ways. 

“0 Ananda, behold all those Buddha-lands; there is variety 
on the eartli, but there is none in the shy, even so there is varieiy 
in the physical bodies of the Buddhas, but there is none in their 
unobstructed wisdom. 0 Aiianda, all the Buddhas are equal iii 
their physical bodies, in their digitity and births, in their dis- 
cipline, meditation, wisdom, liberation, and tvisdom of liberation, 
in their ten powers, the [fourfold] fearlessness, and the attri- 
butes of their extraordinary qualities, in their greatness of mercy 
and compassion, in their attitudes, coirduet, and longevity of life, 
in their discourses, teachings, in the perfection of beings, in the 
]mrification, of the Biiddha-lands, and in the equipment of Bud- 
dha quality. Therefore the Buddhas are called Samyak-sainbud- 
dhas, Tathagatas, and Buddhas. 0 Ananda, if I should explain 
fully the meaning of these three words, it would be impossible 
for thee to comprehend even though thou should.st live for a 
kalpa; it would be impossible to comprehend it even for aU 
beings in the three great Chilioeosms, who may obtain the ex- 
cellent memory like Ananda himself, and who may be endowed 
with the life of a kalpa. Thus, 0 Ananda, the Anuttax’a-samyak- 
sainbodhi of Buddha is infinite and his wisdom and eloquence 
ai'c inconceivable. ’ ’ 

Ananda spoke to Buddha and said : ‘ ‘ From this time forth 

I will never call myself as one who has learned much.” Buddha 
spoke to Ananda: “Nay, thou shouldst not be discouraged. 
And why? Among Sravakas I speak of thee as one who has 
learned much, but not among Bodhisattvas. Stay a while, 0 
Ananda, as intelligent ones are not to measure Bodhisattvas. 
Even though all the oceans could be measured, yet meditation, 
wisdom, memory, eloquence, and all the virtixes of Bodhisattvas 
coxxld never be measured. 0 Ananda, ye [Sravakas] ought to 
leave alone the deeds of Bodhisattvas. The supernatural power 
which this Vimalakirti xnanifested for a moment could not be 
manifested by all the Sravakas and Pratyeka-Buddhas even with 
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their utmost eifort counting through hundreds of thousands of 
Kalpas." 

Then tiiose Bodhisattvas who have come from Sarvagandha- 
sugandha spoke to Buddha with folded hands and said: “0 
blessed One, when we saw this land we cherished the thought 
that it was inferior to ours; but now we repent and renounce 
this thought. And Avhy? The necessary means of all the Bud- 
dhas are so inconceivable that they manifest in order to save 
all beings different lands of their own according to the needs 
of all beings. 0 Blessed One, we pray that thou shouldst giro 
some few Avords on the laAv that we may think of [thee] Tatha- 
gata AA’hen Ave return to our land.” 

Buddha then spoke to those Bodhisattvas; “There is a 
doctrine which is hindered neither by things limited and things 
unlimited; and tliis ye ought to know. What is meant by things 
limited ? They are things created. What is meant by things 
unlimited? They are things uncreated. A Bodhisattva ought 
neither to abandon the created nor to attach himself to the 
uncreated. What is it not to abandon the created? It is this; 
not to abandon great mercy and com]Aassion; to cherish the 
thought of omniscience and never to be negligent ; even to teach 
all beings without weariness ; ever to remember and practise the 
law of the fourfold acceptance; not to spare body and life for 
the protection of the true law; to accumulate a stock of merit 
Avithout weariness ; ever to have the mind abiding in peace Avith 
the necessary means and the transference of one’s merit to 
others; to seek the law diligently; to preach the law Avithout 
sparuig; not to fear entering a life of birth and death as he 
strives to honour all the Buddhas ; to be far above either sorrow 
in poverty or joy in prosperity; not to despise novices; to revere 
sages like the Buddhas; to make those who fall into passion 
return to the right thought ; not to deem the pleasure of renuncia- 
tion the best; not to get attached to one’s own pleasures but to 
rejoice at other’s pleasures; to regard meditation as the hell; 
to regard a life of birth and death as a pleasure garden; to 
regard those w'ho come to seek [the laAc] as good teachers; to 
abandon all possessions with the thought for the acquirement 
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of omniscience; to clierisli tlie tliougiit of rescue and protection 
wlien seeing those who break the precepts; to regard the Para- 
niitas as parents; to regard the laws of requisities for attaining 
the supreme knowledge as kinsfolk; to do good without limit; to 
perfect oiie^s own land of Buddha with all adornments of the 
pure land ; to be endowed with perfect signs by practising infinite 
charity; to purify the body^ speech and mind by removing all 
wickedness; to undergo bravely the countless kalpas of birth and 
death; never to be weary in hearing of the infinite virtue of 
Buddha ; to slay the enemy of passion with, the sword of wisdom ; 
to be far above the Skandhas, the Ayatanas and tlie Dhatus ; to 
care for all beings for their eternal liberation; to vanquish the 
army of evil with great diligence ; e^^er to seek the wisdom of 
unconscious reality ; not to abandon things of the w^oiid abiding 
in self -content ment with, the fewest possible desires; to follow- the 
weiid without iiijuriug one’s dignity; to lead beings by means 
of the supernatural wisdom; not to forget wiiat has been learned 
being in possession of a retentive memory ; to exterminate doubts 
as entertained by all according to their capacities; to preach 
[the law’] without imx:)ediments with the perfect eloquence that 
fulfills eveiw desire; to enjoy the hai)pmess, belonging to gods 
and men by practising the tenfold goodness with a pure heart ; 
to open the w-ay of the Brahman god by x>i'aetising the fourfold 
infinite [mind] ; to prat" [to Buddha] to preach the law’ that he 
may rejoice at it and praise goodness; to obtain the voice of 
Buddha wiiereby the body, s]>eech and mind are improved; 
to obtain the dignity of Buddha vvhei'eby good vixiues ax*e 
intensely practised, ever in enhancement of his behaviour; to 
found an order of Bodhisattvas by teaching the Mahayana; 
not to lose the stock of merit with a mind free from dis- 
sipation; — wiien these things are practised by a Bodhisattva, 
he is said not to have abandoned the created. 

* 'What is it not to abide in the uncreated? It is not to regard 
emptiness as something attained even though one practises empti- 
ness; not to regard formlessness and aimlessness as something 
attained even though one practises them; not to regard cause- 
lessness as something attained even though one practises it ; not 
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Z;M.etl“g^eBe« [S StaS "““J;!; 

toforever tW meditating on annihilation; o pi act . 

, TJ Zih in the body and mind though meditating on 
Ant to take refuge in the law though there is no 

“ +EAt Pfp has no existence; not to exterminate passions 

[«£ thinri , to teaeh beiogo 
oI praetice thougb seeing that there ts no pract.o , not 

to abandon great compassion thcngh “''“f 'J 
foUow the Hiiiayaiia though seeing the ranks ot tei taint. , 
to neo-lect merit, meditation and wisdom so long as the ongina 
vow is not fulfilled, though seeing that all things ^ ' 

in<v neither substance nor personality nor master noi ioi m 
practise such things is said of a Bodhisattva not to be abiding 

™ ^^Again he abides not in the uncreated as he is endowed with 
a stock of merit; he abandons not the created as he is endowed 
with wisdom; he abides not in the uncreated as he possesses the 
areat mercy and compassion; he abondons not the create as it 
fulfils the original vow; he abides not in the uncreated as he 
accumulates the medicine [of the law] ; he abandons not the 
created as he distributes the medicine [of the law] ; he abidtr 
not in the uncreated as he knows the maladies of beings; he 
abandons not the created as he extirpates the maladies of beings ; 
All the Bodhisattvas, excellent men practising such things, 
neither abandon the created, nor abide in the uncreated; this 
is the way of the law caUed the liberation from the extinguish- 
able as well as from the inextinguishable— ye ought to know. 

Then those Bodhisattvas, having heard this law preaehet 
fby Buddha], were fiUed with great joy, strewed beautiful 
flowers of many colours and many perfumes all over the three 
o-reat Chilioeosms, and having honoured Buddha, his doctrine, 
and the Bodhisattvas, worshipped the Buddha by touching his 
feet with their bowed hea4% praised him saying they had never 
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lieard tlie like before, and spoke thus; “Sakyammii Buddha 
has here well exhibited his necessary means.” Having spoken 
thus, they suddenly disappeared and returned to their country. 

CHAPTER XII 
Buddha Akshobuya 

Then the Blessed One asked Viinalakirti : ‘ ‘ Thou wishest 

to see the Tathagata; in what manner dost thou regard the 
TathagataJ” Vimalakirti said: “Just as I regard the reality, 
of my body even so do I regard the Tathagata. 1 regard the 
Tathagata in this manner : he came not in the past, will not go 
in the future, and stays not in the present; I regard him neither 
as form nor as thatness of form, nor as the nature of form; 
neither as sensation nor as conception nor as confirmation; 
neither as consciousness nor as thatness of consciousness nor 
as the nature of consciousness; he is not caused by the four 
elements; he is even as the void; he is not an aggregate of the 
six Avatanas as he is far above eye, ear, nose, tongue, body 
and mind: he is beyond the three worlds of existence; he is 
separated from the three dirts; he is in accordance with the three 
ways of liberation; he is endowed with intelligence yet he is 
as if not intelligent ; he is neither of oneness nor of duality ; 
he is neither of selfhood nor of otherness; he is neither formless 
nor attached to form ; he is neither on this shore nor on that 
nor in midstream; yet he teaches all beings; he is never anni- 
hilated even though realising complete annihilation , he is neither 
this nor that ; he is depending neither on this nor on that ; 
he is known neither by intelligence nor by consciousness; he 
is neither darkness nor light; he is neither name nor form; he 
is neither strong nor weak; he is neither pure nor impure; 
he is not in a definite place yet he is not separated from place ; 
he is neither created nor uncreated ; he neither manifests himself, 
nor is he explainable; he neither gives nor grudges; he neither 
observes nor violates the precepts; he is neither patient nor 
not impatient; he is neither diligent nor slothful; he is neither 
collected nor confused; he is neither intelligent nor ignorant; 
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lie is iieitlier true nor false; lie neitliei eo . 
neitlier goes outt nor returns; he is beyond all n 
he is neither a stock of merit nor not a stock 
neither descriving of homage nor undeserving 
neither possesses ; nor abondons; he ^ 

nor formlessness; he is identical with tiuth a 
nature of the law; he can neither be measured 
being far above all degrees and measures; he 
nor small ; he is neither to be seen nor to be k 
be felt nor to be known; he is liberated from al 
equal both to the iiiteUigent and to the i^i'ora 
discriminate in anything; in all things he has 
no loss, no. corruption, no suffering; ni him a 
no doing, no birth, no death; no feai, no sor. 
dislike; he knows no past, no future, no prc 
to be discriminated nor manifested by any w 
One such is the personality of the Tathagata; 
regard him; those who regard him thus are sa 
understanding, those who regard him otherwise 

false understanding.” 

Then Sariputra asked VimalakiTti : A 

come to be bom here? Vimalakirti said ; “Is1 
or coming in the law which thou hast obtain 
said, ‘ ‘ There is neither going nor coming. ’ ’ [T 
“When there is neither going nor coming, w. 
me saying ‘whence hast thou come to be born 
thou think when a conjurer produces either a 
is there any going or coming?” Sariputra 
neither going nor coming; hast thou not he 
taught that the form of all things was like a 
repHed: “Even so it is; when the form of a 
phantom, why dost thou ask me saying ‘when 
to be bom here?’ 0 Sariputra, to leave is a fc 
. shown in unreal objects; to be bom is also a 
tion shown in unreal objects. A Bodhisa' 
minates his stock of merit even when he goes 
'i ' V '’ii'" '' evils gi?ow,' even, wh^- is-'bbwi. 
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Then Buddha spoke to Saripntra and said; “There is a 
land called Abhirati; the Buddha there is called Akshobhya. 
This Viinalakirti conies from that land and is born here.” 
Saripntra said: “I have never heard the like before, 0 Blessed 
One, why should this man wish to leave his pure laud and come 
here into a world full of anger and danger?” Viinalakirti 
spoke to Sariputra : ‘ ‘ What dost thou think when the sun rises ? 
does it unite with darkness ? ” He replied : ‘ ‘ Nay, when the sun 
rises there is no longer darkness.” Viinalakirti again asked: 
“Why does the sun go round the Jambudvlpa?” He replied: 
“In order to remove darkness by its brightness.” Vimalakirti 
said : ‘ ‘ Even so is with a Bodhisattva ; though he is born in the 

land of impurity in order to teach all beings, he is never united 
with the darluiess of ignorance, and he only exterminates the 
darkness of the passions of all beings.” 

At that time all the assembly earnestly longed to see the 
Tathagata Akshobhya and his assembly of Bodhisattvas and 
iSravakas in the land of Abhirati. Buddha loiowing the thought 
of all the assembly spoke to Vimalakirti and said: “0 noble 
youth, for the sake of all this assembly, let the^ Tathagata 
Akshobhya and his assembly of Bodhisattvas and Sravakas in 
the land of Abhirati be manifested here, all are earnestly longing 
to see them.” 

Then Vimalakirti thought to himself: “I will without 
rising from my seat, manifest all the land of Abhirati including 
the Cakravacla mountains, the sun, moon, and stars, palaces of 
deities, serpent-gods, goblins. Brahman deities, the assembly of 
Bodhisattvas, Sravakas, towns, villages, men and women, young 
and old, even the Tathagata Akshobhya himself in the Bodhi 
tree and excellent lotus flowers which perform religious works in 
all the ten quarters ; and the three jewelled stairs which connect 
this Jambudvlpa with the Trayastriinsa heaven, and by which 
all the deities descend to honour the Tathagata Akshobhya and 
hear him preach, and by which all beings of this Jambiidvlpa 
ascend to Trayastriinsa heaven and see the deities of that heaven 
and the world Abhirati endowed with these infinite virtues; I 
will snatch that world with my right hand as the turner of 
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X 1 , rilav jinrl briiiir it here including’ its liiglicst 

porcelain snatclies . ^ sea level and sliow them 

heaven AkamaMl.a .a well M >*» wA Bavin, 


heaven Akaiiisntna a« ,, T-Tcivhio* 

?:.n aeaemBy .a »■« ,a!.cwa a an -n f 


+n the assemblv as one siiuwa a _ 

i? 1 %w lie“ entered a contemplation and exercising Ins 
thought th transferred the land Abhirati into this 

“Ars: BoISattv £Aal, deiiiea ..ul men in that 

Ad said- “0 lord, *e are being earned .n-aj-l Buldla 
»i t- m ^ ..Aul ■ “Tt is not I that is doing this; it is due to 

Ahshobhja said. loViTti ” The other beings who 

tiie c,imernatnral power ot Vimalakirti. tm oiiiti oe ^ 

”°“^lefBAdS'4AAunfsiAtAto the assembly and said : 
■•Have von seen the Tathagata Akshobhya and h.s maiduflceul 

the Tathasrata Akshobya walks. xt *. .r. 

When the world Abhirati was manifested fourteen Nayutas 

of men in this Saha world cherished the thought 
liffhtenment. They all wished to be born in the land of Abhirati, 
fi ■Rnddha Sakyamuni gave them his assurance and said. 

“Ye !hA A be wTin tbA land.” Then [Ak^obbya o«l ^e 

world Abhirati having finished what he had to o in 
returned to his abode. [This] was witnessed by all the assemblj . 

Buddha spoke to garipntra and said : “ Hast ttou seen i . 

Abhirati world and the Buddha Akshobhya?’' He replieU: 
“0 Blessed One, verify I have seen them; may all beings obtain 
tb“ “and eien aa" «.e land ot th. Bnddb. Akebobbym and 
obtain the supernatural power even as that of Vimalakirti. 0 
Blessed One, we have received so great a priviledge that we coulc 
see this man and make our^lves acquainted with him and honour 
him; but all beings ! 5 fhb even hear this scripture in the present 
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age or after passing of Buddha will also obtain excellent profit. 
How much more meritorious would it be for them who having 
heard it, would comprehend, hold, recite, preach, and practise it 
according to the law. If there be one who has held this scrip- 
ture in his hand he is said to obtain the mine of the law-treasure. 
When he recites or explains the meaning of it and ])raetises it 
according to the doctrine, he will be protected by all the Buddhas. 
If there be one who honours such a man, he is said to honour 
the Buddha. If there be one who copies and holds this scripture, 
his room will be inhabited by the Tathagata. If there be one 
who rejoices in heating this scripture, he wHl attain omnisience. 
If he eomijreliends even one Gatha of four lines of this scripture 
and preach it to others, he will receive from Buddha the assur- 
ance of attaining supreme enlightenment.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Ox Payixg Homage to the Law 

Then Sakra, the king of deities, who was among the assembly 
spoke to Buddha and said: “Though I have heard several 
hundred thousands of scriptures while I was Avaiting on Buddha 
and Manjusri, yet have I never heard such a scripture as this— 
the Sutra of ultimate reality ascertained by the supernatural 
faculty of Inconceivable Self-Existence. If I understand the 
meaning proclaimed by Buddha rightly, he who hears, compre- 
hends, holds, and recites this scripture will obtain the law with- 
out fail; liow mucli more would it be to practise according to t e 
doctrine! He can close [the gate of] the unhappy existences; 
he is protected by all the Buddhas ; he can repress all the heresies, 
conquer the enmity of evil, realise the Bodfei, abide in the ®odhi- 
raapclala, and walk in the path along which Tathagata has walked. 
0 Blessed One, if there be one who holds, recites, and practises 
this Sutra, according to the doctrine, I will honour and serve him 
tosrether with my kinsfolk ; whenever this scripture may be found, 
either in the village, town, forest, or wilderness, I will go thither 
in order to hear the law together with my kinsfolk and wiU 
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cause him to believe ^vho has not believed before, and vill protect 

him who already believes.” i , -o- ,, .1 . 

Buddha spoke to him and said: ‘Rightly said. Rightlj 
said ! 0 king of deities, I share thy joy ; here in this scripture 

the inconceivable and supreme enlightenment of all the Buddhas 
of the past, the present, and the future is fuUy set forth. Pheie- 
fore 0 king of deities, he who holds, recites, and reveres the 
scripture is said to honour all the Buddhas of the past, the 
present, and the future. 

“0 king of deities, if there be many Tathiigatas so many 
in number even as the bushes, whetiier of sugar-cane, bamboo, 
reed, paddy, or hemp, and the three great Cluliocosms may be 
full of them, and a son or daughter of a noble family null honour, 
revere, praise, and pay homage to them and dedicate their dwell- 
. nr fhpreaboiit. and after 
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and Bliagavat. The -world was called Mahavyuha. The length 
of life of that Buddha was twenty shorter kalpas. There were 
thirty-six million nayntas of disciples and twelve millions of 
Bodhisattvas. 0 Indra, king of deities, at that time there was 
a Cakravartin king named Batnaeehatra endowed with the seven 
treasures, who was the lord of four worlds. There were born of 
him a thousand princes who were all comely, courageous, and 
able to repress their enemies. Then Ratnacehatra [the king] 
with his kinsfolk, honoured the Tathagata Bhaishajyaraja 
dedicating a dwelling to him during five kalpas; when those five 
kalpas had elapsed, he spoke to his thousand princes and said : 
‘Ye should also honour the Buddha with profound mind even 
as I do.” Then tliose thousand princes according to their 
father’s command honoured the Tathagata Bhaishajyaraja dur- 
ing- five kalpas dedicating a dwelling to him and other things. 
There was one among those princes named Candracchatra who 
lone davl sat alone and thought to himself: ‘Can any homage 
be supei-im' to this [homage] ?’ Then through the supernatural 
power of that Buddha there appeared in the sky a deity vdio 

declared: ‘No homage is superior to homage to the law. He 

asked- ‘AVhat is the homage of the law?’ The deity replied : 
‘Thou hadst better go to the Tathagata Baishajyaraja to inquire 
concerning this matter; he would fully tell thee what is meant 
by the homage to the law.’ Then Candracchatra the prince 
having gone to the Tathagata Bhaishajyaraja, greeted him touj- 
ino- his feet with bowed head, seated on one side and asked the 
Buddha: ‘0 Blessed One, of all homages homage to the law is 
most excellent; what is meant by the homage to the law? _ 
“Buddha replied: ‘O noble youth, homage of the law is 
this: the profound scriptures preached by Buddha are so subt e 
and so difiicult to understand that all the world is nn-wiUing o 
accept and believe them; so they are pure without blemish; they 
are unobtainable by mere discrimination or thought; they are 
enclosed in the treasury of virtues of a Bodhisattva ; they are 
sealed with the seal of Dharapi ; they lead to the_ state from which 
one never retreats; they perfect the six Paramitas; they rightly 
discriminate the meaning [of all things] ; they are in accordance 
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with the law of Bodhi; they are superior to all other scriptures; 
they lead to great mercy and compassion; they are far above 
all tlie temptation of evils and heresies; they are in harmony 
with the law of causation; they transcend self, individuality, 
personality and durability; they are empty, formless, aimless 
and causeless; they are capable of elevating beings to a seat in 
the Bodhimandala and roll the wheel of the law ; praised by all 
deities, serpent gods, and Gandharvas ; they are capable of lead- 
ing beings to the mine of virtues of Buddha ; they comprehend 
all wisdom of the wise and the holy; they preach the paths 
walked by Bodhisattvas ; they are based on the doctrine that all 
things are real; they unmistakably proclaim the doctrine of 
transiency, sorrow, emptiness, selflessness, and annihilation ; they 
are capable of saving all who are guilty of trespassing the pn- 
cepts; they are capable of causing fear to evil ones; heretics 
and those who are greedy ; they are praised by all the Buddhas 
and saints; they turn against the sorrows of birth and death, 
and show the happiness of Nirvana ; they are preached by all the 
Buddhas of the three worlds in the ten quarters — if a man hear 
such scriptures as these, comprehend, hold, recite, and through 
the power of the necessary means, discriminate, explain, and 
make them manifest clearly to all beings, and thereby preserve 
the law', he for these reasons is said to pay homage to the law. 

“ ‘Again, to practise according to the teaching of all the 
law', to be in accordance with the twelve chains of causation, 
to be far above all heresies, to attain to the acquiescence in the 
eternal law, to be absolutely selfless, to be without personality, 
yet to be free from dissension, free from discord concerning the 
law of cause and effect, to be free from ideas of possession, not 
to depend on words but to depend on meaning, not to depend 
on knowledge but to depend on wisdom, not to depend on in- 
complete scriptures but to depend on complete scripture, not to 
depend on man but to depend on the law, to be in accordance 
with the nature of things, not to cherish any heretical views, to 
have no abode, and no refuge, to regard the twelve chains of 
causation as working in an endless circle thus as follows: — as 
ignorance is completely annihilated, all component things are 
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■ompletely annihilated, until we come to, as birth is completely 
iT^ibliilatwl old age and death are also completely annihilated, 
rhis is paying homage to the law, which is superior to all other 

Buddha again spoke to Indra, the king of deities, and said: 
■'randracehatra the prince, having heard such doctrines as these 
from the Buddha Bhaishajyaraja, attained to acquiescence in 
meekness; then he having removed the jewelled raiment and 
ornaments from his body, offered them to Buddha and spoke 
to him saying: ‘0 Blessed One, after the complete passing of 
Tathagata I will pay homage to the law and protect the true 
law - I pray that thou through thy power, wouldst show me thy 
compasL; and raise me that I may be able to repress the enmity 
of evil and realise the life of a Bodhisattva. Bnowing Ini’ 
found thought Buddha prophesied for him and said: ihor 
wilt o'uard the fortress of the law in the latter days. 0 Indra 
kino- of deities, then Candraechatra the prince, seeing the puritj 
of the law and hearing the prophecy from Buddha, becam( 
a mendicant because of his faith; diligently practised the trn( 
law and in due course obtained the five supernatural powers 
and walking in the path of Bodhisattva, attained the unimpedec 
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‘^Thiis, 0 Incira king of deities, tlioii slionldst know tlie 
essence of ’this [doctrine] that paying homage to the law is 
superior to all other homages, and unique and incomparable. 
Therefore, 0 Indra king of deities, by paying homage to the 
law thou shouldst honour the Buddha.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Commission op the Law 

At that time Buddha spoke to Maitreya and said: ”0 
Maitreya I now give over to thee the Sutra leading to supreme 
enUghtenment, which I have gathered during countless millions 
of Asamkyeya kalpas of the past. In the generations that follou 
after the passing of Buddha, ye should all widely proclaim and 
propagate this scripture through your supernatural powers in 
this Jambudvipa and never permit it to become extinct. And 
why? If there be in the later generations, either sons or 
daughters of a nobl^ family, or deities or serpent-gods, or goblins, 
or Gandharvas, or Rakshasas, who cherishing the thought of 
supreme enlightenment, find pleasure in the great law,_but fail 
to hear such scripture as this, great benefits would be lost to 
them. Such men as these, hearing such scriptures, will surelj 
entertain great faith in them, cherish the rare thought [or^ en- 
lightenment] , and reverently preach them in detail to all beings 
so that they will derive benefits therefrom. 

“0 Maitreya, it should be known that there are two kind.s 
of Bodhisattvas. Who are they ? The one is those who are fond 
of phrase and rhetoric, the other is those who can really and 
unflinchingly attain to the truth with all its deep meaning. 
Those who delight in phrase and rhetoric should be known as 
but novices among Bodhisattvas. Those who can understand 
[the knowledge of] such a profound scripture as this, stainless 
■ 5’ and free from attachment, and who are ever fearless, able lo 
= enter it, by hearing become pure in mind, hold it, recite it, and 
■ practise it according to its teaching, should be regarded as having 
been long in discipline iki tiie ways of BodMsattvabood. 
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“0 Maitreya, there are two ways by which novices among 
Boclhisattvas may fail to attain to the conviction in this pro- 
found doctrine. What are they? First, when they hear this scrip- 
ture which has never been heard before, they may fear and doubt 
that they may not be able to follow it, and not believing it 
they mav slander it saying : I have never heard the like before ; 
whence comes it? Secondly, although they may hold and explain 
this profound scripture, yet they are not intimate with it, nor do 
they honour it, nor do they revere it, but often do they hud 
fault with it. Those who behave either in one way or in the 
other should be known as novices among Bodhisattvas ; they harm 
themselves and can never conquer their minds in the profound 

doctrine. . ^ 

“Again, 0 Maitreya, there are two ways by which Bodhi- 
sattvas tliongh comprehending the profound doctrine yet harm 
themselves and can never attain to the acquiescence in the eternal 
law. What are they? To despise novices among Bodhisattvas 
and not to teach them is the one, and although they comprehenc 
the profound doctrine, yet to explain it according to their own 

ideas is the other; these are the two ways.” 

Maitreva Bodhisattva having heard these words spoke to 
Buddha and said: “0 Blessed One, I have never heard the 

like before. It is indeed as Buddha has spoken. I viU remove 
with mv utmost effort such false conceptions as these and ho 
fast on the works of supreme enlightenment, which were ac- 
cumulated by Tathagata during these countless Asa^khyeya 
kalpas of the past. If there be in the future a son or daughter 
of a noble family who shall seek the Mahayana I will enable them 
to put even in their own hands tliis scripture so that they can 
hold it, recite it, and fully explain it for the sake others 
0 Blessed One, if there be in the future any one who can hold 
it recite it, and fully explain it for the sake of others, it should 
be known that he is established by the supernatural power ot 

»id: “EigMly said! Eiehtly said! 0 Maitreya._it 
is indeed as thou sayest. I rejoice in it shapng thy 30 J. 
Then aE the Bodhisattvas stretching forth their folded hands 




said to Buddha: “We, after the passing oi laLnagaua, wix. 
mdelv proclaim and propagate the law of supreme enlighten- 
ment “in the lands of all the ten quarters, and enable those 
who preach the law to obtain this scripture. ” , , ^ 

Then the four guardian gods spoke to Buddha. ^ 0 Blessed 
One if there be any who recite and explain this scripture anj - 
where, either in the town or village or forest or wilderness, 1 
will go thither together with all of my retinue and kinsfolk, 
in order to hear the law and to protect Mm, so that as far 
as a hundred yojanas of his presence no [evil] may have oppor- 
tunity to tempt him.” 

Then Buddha spoke to Ananda: “Thou shouldst widely 
proclaim and propagate this scripture.” Ananda said: “Well 
[0 Lord] , I have already grasped the essence of this scripture ; 
but 0 Blessed One, what should this scripture be called?” 
Buddha spoke to Ananda: “This scripture should be caUed 
‘That Which is preached by Vimalakirti {Vinialakirti-nirdesa) 
and also ‘The Doctrine of Inconceivable Emancipation. Thou 

shouldst remember thus.” _ . , i - • xi. 

When Buddha preached this scripture Vimalakirti, the 

wealthy householder, ManjuM, Sariputra, Ananda, and all the 
deities, Asuras, and aU of the great assembly, having heard that 
which was nreached by Buddha, greatly rejoiced in it, believed 


The End. 


